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PRINCE RECKLESS 


By Arthur Grissom 


ERHAPS I do wrong to reveal 
to the world, even at this late 
day, a secret that intimately 

concerns my betters, no less than one 
of the most powerful reigning fami- 
liesof Europe. Garrulous and indis- 
creet I may be; yet I feel that my part 
in that adventurous affair of the 
Prince which resulted in so much 
grief to some and so much happiness 
entitles me to set forth 
the facts fully in my own justifica- 
tion. All the it will not 
be necessary to be so specific of iden- 
tities and places as to cause any em- 
barrassment to those who, notwith- 
standing all that has happened and 
the misjudgment that has been vis- 
ited on me, still have my greatest 
love and respect. 

For honor may be as dear to a 
servitor as to a prince; and if the 
telling of what I tell be disloyalty, 
then, even so, less shame to me, say 
I, than the dishonor of that graver 
charge under which L.have rested all 
these years. 

The Prince was barely five years 
old when his Majesty the King gave 
me over to him as his personal 
attendant. I was the son of one 
of his Majesty’s stewards, who had 
served all his life in the Royal house- 
hold. Being no more than ten years 
older than the Prince, he found me a 
good playfellow, and for a number of 
years, even after he began to realize 
his position as heir to the throne, our 
relation was more that of friend and 
companion than merely of Prince and 
equerry. It was I who taught him his 
letters, anticipating his tutors; and 
from the first I protest that I loved 
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1 
to others, 


more since 


him with a love that amounted to 
reverence, with no thought or pre- 
sumption other than to serve him to 
the height of my capability. 

All may not have found him lova- 
ble, but I knew him to be brave and 
generous, if hot-headed and rash; 
and when the time came that he 
struck me a blow in rage, he was 
sorry for the wrong, and said so, and 
amends, so that afterward I 
ought rather the more of him than 
Hence my sorrow is all the 
greater that when I[ raised my hand 
against him, who was my liege lord 
all oppor- 
giveness. 
was nigh twenty my 
gentleman knew little of the 
but at that time his natural 
wildness asserted itself, and breaking 
the bonds of restraint, he sought di- 
version wherever it might be found. 

This displeased the King mightily. 
Not that his Majesty was himself a 
saint, and had never trespassed in 
his youth; but as it often happens 
that he who has the most faults re- 
quires the greatest virtue in others, 
so the King was most intolerant of 
those escapades of the Prince of 
which he himself had been guilty, 
and concerning which my father had 
told me in moments of confidence. 

As the Prince’s constant attendant, 
I did all in my power to shield his 
mad acts from publicity and the 
knowledge of the King; and more 
than once when he had drunk wine 
too freely, and was in the mood for 
any folly that presented itself, I 
saved him either by persuasion or 
strategy from doing those things that 


; 
nade 
) 


I 
t 
t 


h 

he less. 

agai 

S : 

ind master, I was denied 

tunity to earn his for 
Until he 

young 

+ 


work 





should find ent 











character. But as time went by and 

a great change came over him, | be- 

gan to see to what the matte1 $ 
i and viewed his devot 

ng ala For it not per- 

mitted of th r to a throne to 

think seriously of a1 woman save 

yyval rank who, for 

, is chosen to his 

if hat I had seen of 

Milady—I not only accompanied the 

Prince on his visit t carried many 

smallletters back nd forth I f re- 

saw that, however much she loved 

him in return, their love could come 

to naught save misery to both; for 

whatever her heart might dictate 


she was too proud even to consider a 
morganatic marriage 
other alliance 





er than in amusements of another 












chanced to be almost deserted. 
‘We passed a lamp, and when, 
icing back, the ince saw the 
irk figure of the spy within the 
radius of the light, he wheeled and 


tly disconcerted 
the other for an instant. He halted, 


[he action apparent 


as if about to turn on his heel, too; 
then, thinking he might better avert 
suspicion suspected he was, by 
continuing on, he advanced to meet 
the Prince, drawing his hat far for- 


ward over his eyes, and raising his 
loak, with a movement of assumed 
to cover his face. 
I followed close after my master 
He stopped when he confronted the 
stepped aside to pass 
by; whereupon the Prince, with a 
sudden movement, seized the protect- 
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thus dis- 


light the countenance 
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k and threw it back, 









, Count! exclaimed the 
‘rince, with scorn and anger in his 
ne, is 1t your occupation now to 

k t ugh the streets with a cloak 
r your face?” 


There was a long-s 
tween the Prince and Count Vo elin, 


7 
ill times but ] 


stal nding y enmity 


oorly con- 
thin veneer of civility. 
I believe, in nothin 














It or L g 
e than an instinctive distrust, but 
little flame of antipathy had been 
ned by somany slighting allusions 
i contemptuous glances that it had 
ig threatened to blaze into open 
tred. The youthful Prince was not 

od politician, and was as frank in 
; dislikes asin his likes. Of late, 

t circumstance of the two bestow- 
their affections in the same quar- 

t was anything but encouraging of 

yre amicable relations 
The Count, after the first surpris 

( discovery, quickly regained his 

self ssession. He was a somewhat 

rger man than my master, and as 
old as I, with eyes that were like 


mouth that in mo- 


tement twitched un- 


“ay steel, and a 

ments of exci 

leasantly. 
‘* As to the 


occupation to which you 


refer,” he said, looking straight into 
the face of the Prince, ‘‘ I believ« ‘y 
have no advantage over your Royal 


Highness.” 

The Prince drew himself erect, and 
for a moment glared fiercely at his 
enemy. 

I expected what followed and took 
a step forward. But I was too late to 
interfere His Highness lifted his 
arm and struck the Count full in the 
face with his fist, accompanying the 
blow with an epithet. 

Voeglin staggered, 

mself 

‘*T regret,” he said, with a slight 
bow, ‘‘that it is not permitted of a 
subject to return in kind the insults of 
his future sovereign.’ 

The Prince, without deigning a 
reply, coolly turned his back and 
continued his way, while his ad- 


but recovered 
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versary retreated in the 
rec tion. 

The UI 
a minute; but a minute is sometimes 
long mar a des- 


S 


( pposite al 


} 


incident had occupied sci rcely 


enough to make or 


Milady always greeted us wit 
but « 
sadnes: 
in her expression, and night it 
to me her melancholy was 
more pronounced than usual. She 
had not abandoned her 
American fr and often she sat 


pretty courtesies and smiles, 
this 


seemeé d 


ideas of 


-eedom 


talking alone with the Prince, while 
I entertained myself with a book in 
a neighboring room, where their 
voices reached me only in an indis- 
tinguishable murmut 


much later 


master sum- 


sion it was 
isual when my 
me, and he was very pale. 
bent over her hand in farewell 
saw a tear roll down his 
cheek and plash on the wristband of 
her gown, while a furtive 

} } 


howed me that she had 


On this occ: 
than 
mone 
As he 


Ta = 
I distinctly 
| 


7 
L 
7 
1 


glance at 


ier eyes S been 
weeping. 

On the way back to th 
never spoke. That night he 
did not sleep, but paced his chamber 

t when he called 
I and we rode 
furiousiy most of tl Not until 
we were both faint for the want of 
food and — nk, and our animals were 
their last legs, did he draw rein 
and consent to enter a tavern. 
The following day it was the same 
experience; I continuing steadfastly 
at his heels whithersoever he turned 
in his aimless wanderings, more con- 
cerned than I can say about how it 
would all end, and pitying him with 
all my heart. 

He had forgotten his engagements, 
his responsibilities and duties, all 
those social ceremonies at which his 
presence was almost obligatory. He 
thought of nothing but his love and 
the fate that denied him happiness. 

In the evening, when the round 
moon shouldered up through the 
trees, he walked in solitude in the 
garden. 
him he paused, 


e palace the 


in ‘essantly ill dawn, 
l 


ne to order the horses, 


1e€ day. 


t 
on 


When at last I approached 
and seemed on the 
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SMAR 


tical alliance. 
prince to dd, 


ul 


no ot 


g informed 
arranged, I 
] 


roposal at 

I said. 
Princess Mar- 
as a Swedish 
l, too, I’ve no 
the 


Lct\ 


} 
i 


would ce 
was come [ | 
it He need ‘ ; 
but ad none give § ‘‘Have you aske marry 


ver; Dut 
I vi 


uch as he desired. He rose to his and walked 
is a difficul tter,” I finally away fr lozen paces, then 

‘ ‘ came back. 
unfortunate.” ‘“No,” he answered. ‘‘ There is 
; unfortunate,” he agreed, nouse. I know she will not, because 


es, 
sighing. ‘‘If she were like the I could not acknowledge her to the 
others— it I have never been world. Sooner would she marry that 


ul 


base enoug! 


gh to insult her even in scoundrel Voeglin; he at least could 
thought. She is pure and noble, give her an honest position.” He 
Adolph. She is the one woman who _ thrashed the phlox at his feet viciously 


has ever appealedtomy better nature, with the cane he carried. ‘It was 
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-night that de 
he talk about the 
was alarmed lest 
he discovery of our 

everything 
that we 
and forget. But 


con- 


it was Dest 


; 


a calmer 
d not to visit her ag 


promise not to write 


He strode s 


pp "ea 


type ; 

th patienc S. medi 

he was but clu t 

hat his course was d 
useless to try to turn 
| ] ry and 

rr\ F l ] 
Most of 


rw 1] int 
vCil GOT 


‘he said with emotion: 


1 “94 
me ner answer as QuICKIy as p* . 


le.” 

I was by no means heavy of foot, 
and was soon beyond the gates and 
hurrying tl gh the streets. 

In fiftee i *s I had 
Mil idy’s . 

A cabriolet, without a coat-of-arms, 
was before the door. At first, in tl 
uncertain light, I failed to recognize 
it, but turning for a second inspection 
when half-way up the steps, recogni- 
tion came like a flash. 

At that moment the door opened, 
emitting a flood of light that fell full 
on my face, and a gray-bearded man 
of commanding figure came out. 

Instinctively I drew back 
saluted. 

It was the King! 

He paused, and seemed to penetrate 
me with his glance 


reac hed 


1¢ 


and 
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‘* What are you doing here?” he in- 
quired, sternly. 

For an instant I lost my speech. 

‘*Sire,” I said at last, with what 
dignity I could muster, ‘‘I am the 
rvant of the Prince.” 

He extended his hand imperiously. 
‘*Give me the letter!” he com- 
manded. 

I hesitated, tremblin 
still remained 
caught a glimy 

1 « 


and anxious. 


se 


g. The 


door 
beyond it I 
se of Milady’s face, pale 
Then a mist seemed to 
gather be fore my eyes 

Give me the letter!” repeated the 
King, in a menacing tone, ‘‘ and then 
begone to your worthless master!” 

I took the letter from my pocket 
and placed it in his Majesty’s hand; 
and then I went blindly down the 
steps and back to the palace. 


open, anc 


se 


II 


Tue Prince was waiting my return 
in his apartments. 

As lentered he advanced to meet 
me, his manner expressive at once of 
eagerness, doubt and surprise. 

‘You back too to have 
brought me what I want,” he said. 
‘*Did you see her? Did you deliver 
the letter?” 

‘*T saw her,” I answered, half chok- 
ing over the words, ‘‘and I delivered 
the letter——” 

‘* Well?” he cried, suspiciously, as 
I hesitated. My manner plainly be- 
trayed the fact that my mission had 
been 111-fated. 

‘** But not to her,” 

‘To whom?” 

Two bright red spots were burning 
in his pale cheeks. 

‘To the King.” 

He gazed at me in blank amaze- 
ment. 

‘You delivered my letter to the 
King?” he exclaimed. 

‘‘He came out of the door as I 
went up the steps, your Highness,” 
I explained. ‘‘He divined at once 
what my mission there was, and de- 
manded the letter. J gave it to him. 
What else could I do?” 


are soon 


I added. 





it Ly LOL 


his Maie Sty tace 


But I was 


known t 


are at- 
are lk Vy il. 
Some- 


instinctively what 
meant. In response 
1e door, and 


1 
+} 
ul 


lemen entered. 
the immedi- 
Highness 


m. 


‘**Come 


not long be 


he sp 
he sj 
private 
also the library. 
The King was alone, anc 
the entrance beside a large 
hich were a number 
pers and a lamp 
on the threshold, while the 
nced unhesitatingly to the 
centre of the room. 
‘Vo sImMmanead ye ire: I ar 
ou summoned me, sire; al 


+) 
Ai 


here,” he said, bowing slightly. 

The King met his glance with < 
scow! 

‘*Three days ago,” began his Maj- 





involve yourself 


Serious a 


I think you must h 
I cannot say I am sur] 
liscoveries I have made; 
00 well to be surpri 
you may do. 
+1 


+ rownin 
IS CrOWNnI1N2g 


a + 


t 18 too 1 t 


late to prevent its co1 
mation.” 
Still 
From his atti 
was impossible to 
the words of the ir: 
on him. 
The monarch 


stood ror 


rose l 
a moment in wra 
templation of the wayward 
throne. Then he resu1 

‘*Within a fortnight I 

an envoy to arrange, if 

e, your marriage with the Princess 

garet. If her mother, the Queen, 
loes not oppose the union—and I have 
eason to believe she will not—it will 


your duty to send a formal 
] future wife. It is 

that the marriage should 

without any unnecessary 

delay. Meantime, while the affair is 
being arr 1, you will free yourself 
y from your present en- 
tanglements. I command you to take 
‘(press train to-morrow for 
not more than two at- 
report yourself to 


his squadron de- 


to your 

. ad 
take place 
. 


ranger 


1 7 We 
absolutely 
1 


the first € 
peaport 


+ 
L 


, With 


endants, and 


mnths’ cruise the fol- 
and you will accom- 
ship. I command 

i l her attempt to see 
rican woman, or to communi- 

h herin any way. You may 
Should you fail to obey 

> commands in any particular you 
meet with the extremity of my 


and without 
idrew from the apart- 
way back to his 
meditating dismally 
ldressing me only to re- 
yf brandy. 
rhts been uttered aloud 
irket place I am 
d to believe the unfortunate 
have suffered a term in prison 
But he restrained 
ypearing to feel the 
the face of the King’s 
s, of longer contending against 
ritable. It was apparent that 
1 not withstood the interview as 
his uncompromising demeanor 
hat for the 
was broken-spirited. 
At last her » to his feet, drank 
gain of the brandy, and said, wearily: 
1 am worn 
have my luggage 
= ‘ing holds all the 


it seems. 


++ 


zen l ec mi 


‘ ,7 yy? ¢7 
CSOC-IHAJESTC. 


tongue, a 
] + 


a} 
sness, in 


hy » 


ess 


implied, and nonce 


+e1497 
Lill 


He entered his bedchamber, and 
was soon soundly slumbering, for the 
first time in three days. 

At nine o'clock the next morning 
we were on the way to the seaboard. 
Although he had been granted the 

ivi second attendant, he 

1 himself with my services 


11 
IDSs 


privuiege of a 
‘ 


contented himse 





THE 


followin 
} .. . 
had one and 
departed on 
| 


The K 


beard, 

hat every precaution 
recognition. We 
hat will put us at 
htfall.” 

‘uctions implicitly, 


time both of us 


SMART 
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believed insured us immunity 
preparations for our 

were making, the 

of his Highness improved per- 
} conse- 


There 


ynsiderations of 
sibility 

He lau 

is changed appearan 
jested with me over my 

gnity in my misfit tweeds. 

In the early afternoon we departed, 
and at nine o’clock that night, having 
passed unnoticed 
the station and i1 he streets, we 
stood before Milady’s Ou 

We advanced with 
tion, induced by 
h 


1 


ned aious 


crowds at 


a certain 
experiences, 
but there was no spy at our heels and 


Cau- 
rormer 


no carriage at the door. On the 
‘ontrary, there absolutely no 
n of life about the place. No 

were visible anywhere in the 


was 


y 
= 


Prince bell eagerly. 
ise. He rang 
nger than before. 
flickered in the 


and the door was opened by an 


a silm 


the wom- 
an’s reply 
¢ Lett! 


‘laimed 
exciaimeda. 


mean?” he 
‘*] mean she has 

with her aunt. She 
‘‘When is she comin; 


S 
nN) 


away, sir, 
last night.”’ 
back?” 
Y back, sir. 


‘‘She is not coming 
They left 


They have gone for good. 
very hasty, sir.” 
The Prince 

chagrined. 

‘*Not coming back!” he repeated. 
‘They have given up the house?” 

‘** Yes, sir. I don’t understand just 
how it was. I think it was very un- 
expected.” 

‘* Where have they gone?” 


was astour and 
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I was not 


‘That Icannot answer 


ld 


Ol 


The Prince said under 
his breath. 
‘Doesn't anybody know? 


other servants!” 


something 


Ask the 

he insisted. 

There is none here, sir. The 

naids went with them, and the others 

eho, with full purses, 
ugh, thanks to her ladysh 


ladyship.”’ 
At what hour did they leave 


— 11 
t chil 
last 


know, sir. It was for 
lock train. had just 


‘ou for your in- 
Prince, 
in’s palm wit 


crossing’ 
h a coinand 


** > x,y + . a _ 
By heaven! her 


wom: 
fF aw: Ly 

f things!” he muttered, a 
wn the ‘* What is 
< o'clock train, h?” 
A Seaport express,”’ I 

thought so. We 
away from ] 


What 


answere d. 
have been 
for the last 


r de part 


1eT 


I 
I 


can ture 
King 
] eentail 
upted, 
ve been 
even, his 
own im- 


be 
o to »peaport. 
ind her. After 
that the 
should change from this place for the 
next two } 

There was no train before mid- 
light, and we employed: Bae — 
vening time in dining privately at a 
ike. com- 
the middle 


scene 


second - class 
panions and 
class 

The Prince beguilk 
by talking of the young woman he 
loved, speculating on her probable 
destination, the chances of overtak- 
ing her at Seaport, her surprise 
at seeing him when she doubtless 
believed him at sea, and the possi- 
bilities for happiness the next few 
weeks contained. As for me, I kept 
my thoughts to myself, since my 
counsel was not asked and I was not 


-d his impatience 
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forgetful that I was only the servant 
of the Prince, not his keeper. 

We arrived early at the Seaport ho- 
tel that we had before patronized, 
and after a hasty breakfz ist under- 
took to discover Milady’s where- 
abouts. Two hotels were visited un- 
successfully; at the third we. were 
informed that the fair American and 
her party had spent a night and 
day there, and had then gone aboard 
a transatlantic liner that was to sail 
that morning for New York. 

In a fever of ee the Prince 
commanded the cabman to drive us 
at top speed to the steamship pier. 

But we were too late. 

The had 
before. 

Investigation proved 
our information 
tination; their 
the sailing list, 


observed alt 


vessel sailed two hours 
the truth of 
regarding their 
names appeared on 
and they had been 
oard ship. 

I cannot say that I was surprised 
at this dénouement; I had suspected 
that Milady might be on her way 

But if the thongat had oc- 

Prince he had put it out 

mind as a calamity so foreign 

hopes as to partake of the im- 

For a little time his dis- 
appointment was painful to witness. 
Words were in to express 
his feelin; stood silent in 


} 
aes- 


pr ybable. 


gs, and he 
impote nte “~* asperé ution. 

Adol 1} he said 
‘*T said I ". all 
her, and I shall. 
York!” 

Inquiry revealed that there would 
not be another passenger vessel sail- 
ing until three days later. 

On the way back to 
scarcely a word was said, and all the 
rest of the day the Prince appeared 
to be occupied with some deep plan. 

Late that night he bade me ac- 
company him, and we were driven to 
a fashionable club where his High- 
ness, on at least one occasion, had 
been a guest of honor. 

I was sent up to ascertain if a cer- 
tain well-known nobleman was there, 
and if so, if a friend could have a 
private word with him. 


at last, fiercely, 
follow her till I find 
We will go to New 


the hotel 
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he Prince was 
the prospect ol! 
his long pursuit 
out waste of tim 
hotel of comf 


but of inconspi 


h 





Prince had Gis 
boa acing the y: 
necessary in a Cc 


personally unk 
however, to 
and avoid all 
careful 
of royal ostentation 

Hi: id he been reco; 
to imagine what 


was to betray no semDiance 





American newspapers would have 
made of his presence 
$10n, 


£ 
Milady’s house, which gem 
the great Park, was readily located 








g¢ when 
drawing 


ino 





even 
her 


10un ced by hi 











perplexity as to W ) 
\ I t e, Came SOItIY into 
+ } 
sel t tthe truth was even 
) cted 
: : 
i sna ver forget the look « 
ness t hone on my master's 
‘ 7 . 
it the é of that meeting, 
the s the tenderness and 
the joy of y as her gaze rested 
O h m 
\t 1 } ort : ’ 7291 wna 
At rst sh grew very pale, and 
al ired to ¢ tt her senses 
You she said, ¢ ost in a whis 
— 
vs 
I e€ answered, holding out 
—— | tated ] 
i an instant she he tated, wh 
ok of astonishment melted O 
9 
one of ineffable love, and then in 
’ ] h } ] 
pulsivel she adv ced and was 
caught to his breast in a long en 
7 
brace, silent but for one half-chok 
sob as her head fell on his sho 
de 
} 7 < 
However much I ad Geplored this 
clandestine affair of the Prin now 
t ny prejudice was for the moment 
7 - 7 
' . , }y n 4 +t 
swept away, and the scene afiectec 


me aimost to tears 


fess that I had learned to 


Milady no less than I admired my 
naster, and it was impossible to be 
a witness of their love and fail of 
sympathy. A servant of royalty is 
not so accustomed to scenes of real 


affection that he may view them with 


he be a man 


absolute indiff 
with a heart in him. 

Milady was worthy in all respects 
of the honest devotion of the future 


erence 


King, save only that chance had not 
made her a Waldburg; and as I be 
held her now, trembling with emo 


tion, fairer in her garb of simple 
a than I had ever before seen 


S 
her, | could not but feel that were I 
the Prince I would have dared all to 
see her as he had « 


— 
his dams 


l ne. 
she released 
and drew 


herself from 
but he 


} .* 
DacK, 
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he 
10t way again? You vw 
not cast me into outer darkness?’ 

‘*As for that, it I who am < t 

to outer darkness,” she murmuret 
She drew her han away, and h« 
o lance rested on 1 ‘** Adolph 

continued, coming toward m 
n ig like the angel that she was, 
next to his Royal Highness, you 
we lc ) 

She exten r hand to me, and 
I dared | mbly to my lips 

Your t, and his, always 
Milady,” I said, reverently. 

Directly behind me portiéres op- 
ened into another and smaller room 
ind thither I etreated There my 
view of them was limited to a space 
where the curtains parted, but I was 
not beyond hearing, and all that was 
said during the visit came plainly to 


** You see nov said the Prince, 
when they were seated near to 
gether, ‘‘that it is not so easy to 
escape from me as you thought.” 

‘* You have broken your promise, 
she replied; ‘‘you said that you 
would not try to see me again.” 


He laughed boyishly. 


‘“‘T believe I did make such a 


promise as that; but how could you 
expect me to keep it?” 
‘“‘It was for the best,” she an- 


- -en 172 1<¢r 
swered, gravely. 


‘** Especially after 
—after what happened.” ; 
‘‘You mean after the King was 
told?” 
‘*Yes. He was very angry when 
he came to see me that day.” 
‘‘Angry with you?” 
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‘I don’t knov Doubtless. But 
mostly with you 
‘*H’m! I heard from 


did he ask you? 
‘* Everything.” 
‘¢ And you told him——?” 


‘*The truth.” 

‘*Did he say 
country?” 

‘*Not that exactly. I stated that 
and he said | 


you must leave the 


I meant to do so, 





could please him that way very 
1uch.”” She laughed a little. ‘‘ He 
was kind enough to intimate, also, 


that the sooner I left the better he 
} 7 
A 


be pleased. 
‘‘And so, without waiting for a 
word from me, you ran away home? 
I am afraid the King has not found 
me so obedient to his wishes as you.” 
‘* Certainly not here with 


you are 


$; permission? 
I 
‘By no means. The letter that 
he intercepted at your door did not 
ften his feelings, you may be 


that night he bundled me 
off for a two months’ cruise on a 
man-o’-war. He thinks I’m study- 
ing naval tactics at this minute. 
But I managed to escape my ban- 
ishment, and followed after you.” 

He did not particularize as to the 
manner in which the was 
effected 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the girl said: 

‘*How much you 


esc ape 


gain so 


risk to 
little! 

‘I am already paid for my coming 
a thousand times over,”’ he answered. 
‘*T have lived only in the hope of 
seeing you. All other considerations 
are as nothing compared to the joy 
of this hour.” 

‘*T am happy, too,” she said, softly. 
‘*T never expected to see you again. 
I have been very miserable since— 
since that last night.” 

‘*Words cannot tell how I have 
suffered,” he returned. ‘‘Oh, my 
dear, we must not be parted again!” 

‘*Not parted again?” she said, 
dreamily. ‘‘ Alas, you forget! 

**T fégget nothing!” he exclaimed, 
passionaftly. ‘*‘ You see that I can- 
not live away from you!” 
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eyes eloquent nis 





flushed with his rapid speaking and 

excitement. 

From where I sat I could not see he 
, but I could imagine the play of 


emotion to wh 





she gave expre ssion 


as the bitter-sweet struggle went on 
within her mind and heart 

It was a hard struggle, a supreme 
test. The way of love is an alluring 
way, strewn with the poppy and the 
lotus; and the way of pride may be so 
cri y forbidding! 

I listened breathless for her reply 
When at last it came her tone was 


very low and sad, and yet distinct: 
‘“TIt cannot be It is a dream— 
beautiful, but only a dream. I do 
not doubt your love, I do not doubt 
ny own; but oh, there is so much 
esides. We should have to sacrifice 
too much; there would be misery and 
despair for both in the end.” 
‘‘we can make 
our own destinies; we can defy the 





‘* You will be a king, but you will 
be a slave—a slave to Royal custom, 
to the duties and responsibilities of a 
nation’s sovereign. Your love is not 
your own to bestow at will. There is 
no law that can make me your wife in 
the sight of the world, though I be 


uu. Listen ‘% your wife in fact. The world has its 


tiful 


own name for such a union. Ah, my 
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-rince, it is piteous, but it is true. 
Such happiness is not for us. It is 
not what we would, but what we 
must. 
His he 1 san i 1 hic hr at 1 
IS neaa Sank on Ol breast, anc 
ne hand covered his eves. Thus he 
one nana covered Nis eyes. ihus ne 
sat, a picture ol nisery 
Think what your decision means,’ 
said; ‘‘ lifelong despair or lifelong 
piness Why should we care what 
the vulgar world may say? To have 
l d and loved it is the sum of 
ill else is ni ng.” 





‘* There is sham 


And from her position no words 
could move her. They talked on till 
the hour was grown late. All the arts 

f a lover’s eloquence he employed, 
in vain; he entreated her by her love 
for him, by his love for her, by all 
the charms of their mutual love, but 


tears; and tl 


‘ ‘ - 49 ; 
lesperate act that followed took root 


pera 
in the Prince’s brain I do not know: 
whether it was during the ride back 
to the hotel, or during the sleepless 
light, or not until the ominous ren- 
counter of the following day, there is 
no way of telling, for it was his wont 


to maintain an inscrutable reserve 
when he was formulating any plan of 
a doubtful character, whether from 
motives of secrecy or from scorn of 
counsel being a question. 

There is little doubt, however, 
the rencounter had a di 
on the matter; for 
devil’s own minister. 

It was near the middl 
and we were walking 
the city’s great thoroughfare of fa sh- 
ion, noting idly the crowds and ve- 
hicles. mk his abstraction the Prince 
brushed against more than one indi- 
vidual boreal ing in the opposite direc- 
tion, and finally bumped squarely into 
a man who came suddenly out of a 
jeweler’s doorway and across our path 
at ri 
ente 
curb. 


that 

rect bearing 
jealousy is the 
e of the day, 
aimlessly along 


ing a hansom waiting at the 
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ght angles, with the purpose of 
ri 


ve 


Both muttered an apology, glanced 
at each other, and drew bac k, 
nition must have been simultaneous; 
but while Count V oegli in started and 

grow! ing 5 Pa e, the Prince, with 
no more change of countenance than 
if his e nemy were a perfect stranger, 


IQ , 
- - 
INCCOg 


stared, 


- 
& 
~ 


lad been a premedi- 
nonchalance 
ater; but 


his 
ore 
whiie it show € d admiral le 
mind, born of an 
baffle =} 
have I 
Even tl 


his ordinary fas] 


presence of 
identific< iti on, its futility must 


h he was not dressed in 
ion, and his presence 


1 this part of the world was wholly 
insuspected, the Count was too famil- 
ar with f res to be deceived 


a 

his teatu 

for a second. 

As we 
; 
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passed , I glanced back 
y, and saw Voeglin still stand- 
ing there, sta after us in amaze- 
: like turning about and 
him at a blow. It re- 
quired no clairvoyance to comprehend 
that the mec sting with him was unfor- 
lac _ played us ill before, 
he was a distinct menace now. 
1e thing we had most to fear was 
and it was beyond the 
’ probability to suppose that 
not use his knowledge in 
me manner to our disadvantage. 
‘came he to be in New York? 
No questi to answer 
than that. No mystery clouded the 
matter. He had been inspired by the 
same motive as the Prince. He had 
followed Milady 
His Highness 
continued our way. 


ring 


oO 
iat =| 
i 


d 
1 
I 


yn could be easier 


said as we 


importance 


nothing 


The 


of this meeting with his enemy could 
not have been altogether lost on 
him ; yet doubtless he was less con- 
cerned 1 by the fact that we were again 


in his power, and that embarrassments 
even greater than before might result, 
than by the thought of the rivalry 
that threatened to end in his own de- 
feat and the Count’s triumph. 

Night brought another of those 
mercurial changes in the Prince’s 
Spirits, a significant gaiety that in- 
dicated that his plans, whatever they 





and 


presented 


sodden 


by the arm to wak 

‘* Come 
to warm 
chee efully, and 
means displea 
got — with 


insiae and > something 


you up,” sai dims 3S, 
the f ile Ww, oy no 
by the iT ong 


sed l 
and followed 


alacrit 

» the resort. 
rough charact 

isposed round the 

Some were stupid wi th drink, 

among themselves in 


none gave us any par- 


les dis 
room 
others talked 
raucous Voices; 
ti cula r attention. 
The three of 
e in a corner, 


us found seats at a 
and the Pr 
lering drinks, proceeded to cultivate 

his new aintance. The latter 

was nothing loath to be cult 
long as his favorite beverage 
forthcoming, and the promise, in ad- 
dition, of regular pay for his time 


a e 


1¢ 
7 
i 


acqu 
ivated so 


was 


ination, 
intance 
the dase 
. rounger 
whose employment, he had any, 
was not »known. He wore 
hat tilted over |] and 
mixed ale with great avidity, 
ing seldom, and tl in 
phrases he fficult to under- 
stand. 
One night Princ 
gain with these worthies. 
quired their stance, he 
small matter thatit would 
their while to mention to others. 
Could he epen on them? He 
could. Would they drive the Clos sed 
‘al a certain street and number at 
ig cloc x the following evening, 
and there lietly wait his orders? 
They would. was all. They 
should be well The glasses 
were refilled, ympact was 
sealed. 
The next morning, obeying in- 
structions, I retur the Prince’s 
luggage to the yacht, 


eves, 


spe ak- 


such queer 


- = 
struck 


rhicl rac tie 
og which was tied 
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the the East 
also carried a letter to the 


p at one of piers in 
River. I 
aptain. 
When darkness fell we were driven 
» Milady’s house. It was the num- 
his Highness had given to the 
bby of the slums. It was yet 
rly—about 7.30. Our own cab 
is dismissed on our arrival. 
Still the Prince communicated to 
10tl ; Either he 


counsel 


his plans 
I should 
or else he counted on 
codperation as a matter of 
In either case he 
to act first and talk afterward. 
I had a suspicion, it was of a char- 


ter that I could not bring myself to 


was Satis- 


t 


down presently in 

A certain 

vhich the world was 

had recently been purchased 

her friends who lived but 

a doors away, and she was to 
take the Prince to see it. Her 
promise had seemed to please him 
rreatly, though I had not before 
known him to be much interested in 
painting 
They always had many confidences 
to exchange, and for some time they 
sat talking with animation. Twice 
d 


A 


famous 


Ss. 


Milady leisurely buttoned her gloves. 

‘*Shall we go?” he said at last. 
‘Voeglin has been very considerate 
thus far; but he may choose to avail 
himself to-night of his permission to 
call, and—well, you will not be at 
home.” ; 

‘*T shall not be sorry,” she smiled, 
and they passed into the hall. 

I followed them. The hall opened 
into a wide vestibule, which in turn 
opened on the street. No servant 
was in regular attendance here, save 
only to answer the bell, and it fell to 
me to close the hall door as we went 
out. AsI did so, the Prince seized 
Milady’s wrists, thrust a handker- 
chief into her mouth and lifted her 
in his arms. 

‘*Open the street door, quick!” he 
commanded me, in a low voice. 
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For the space of a second I had 
stood in motionless consternation. 
Now two or three long strides took 
me across the vestibule; but instead 


of opening the door I placed my back 


Li I ex- 
claimed. mean to 
do?” 

to take her aboard the 
1e answered, looking at me 
‘*Open the door. There 

is no time for questions.” 
sl not go of her own will, 
then she shall not go at all,’”’ I said, 
‘*] will not open the door!” 

Rage and indignation were rising 
within me. Milady turned her star- 
tled eyes to me, and I th« ht there 
was an appeal in the glance. She 
ried to struggle, but he held her so 
closely that the effort was vain. 

“ie you fre fuse to obey?” de- 
manded the Prince, his face growing 
pallid with anger. ‘‘ Have you for- 
otten who you are? 

‘‘Your servant, your Highness,” I 
replied, ‘‘ but not your tool in crime. 
It is you who have forgotten who you 
are.” 

‘* Look you, Adolph,” he returned, 
in a conciliatory tone, ‘‘this is my 
affair, not yours. If I choose to risk 
everything on one desperate play it 
is nobody’s concern but my own. 
Once it isdone she will forgive it and 
make the best of it. We will be at 
sea by morning, and the whole thing 
will be explained as an elopement. 
You can name your own reward for 
aiding me. Open the door or stand 
aside. Every minute is precious!” 

‘“‘This may be your affair, not 
mine,” I replied, heatedly, ‘‘ but it 
involves a woman’s honor, and I will 
make it mine. This is a cowardly 
outrage against Milady, and I will not 
be a party to it, nor will I stand by 
and not defend her, though it cost me 
my head!”’ 

‘** You villain!” he uttered, fiercely, 
moving toward me threateningly. 

Instinctively I raised my hand in 
defense. Milady shuddered convul- 
sively, then grew limp. She had 
fainted. 


‘ | . | 
If she will 


‘ , 
“ly 

Nnrmiy. 
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ig 
n, 
n 1a ru vith 
Many a time ha 
had been known to ki 
Whatev«e 
however justifiable it may have bet 
in that moment lied 
myself agait he door, staring down 
the 


my torce 


blow 
Wit »W 


as I stead 


F action 


restore my 
sr him, placed my 

iwainst his breast, and liste 
oo re was the faintest perceptible 
beat of the heart. It was enough. 
thr il of joyran through me. All my 
love for him surged back on me. I! 
have kissed his feet with the 
extravagant delight of a dog. 
I realized now the importance of 
taking prompt measures to avoid dis 
covery. At any instant a visitor 
might arrive, and discovery meant 
scandal. To get the Prince out of 
the house and restore Milady to con- 


could 


silence. 
the affair 
rvants of 
ill ¢ ‘le: iT. 
>at Milady, 
betwee n 
juickly fort 


observati 
an easy positi 


up Milady in my 
into the 
sposed her upon 


; Iasi 
tender ty 

r-room and dl 
j ° | | r 
As l so tne Colo! 
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rf 


1 ‘ , 
back to her face, and she opened 


back respectfully, and 
looking irst shout the 
* she said, doubtfully. 
yened? Where is— 
*y have taken from the 
‘I answered. was all 
very unfortunate. But you are better 
now, and safe, an rill g 
‘* Tell 
pe ited, looking at 
‘** Who are ‘ they! 
The men 
outside, with the ca 
‘*He was going to 
was he not? 


“Ves.” 


. 


r¢ 
ippene d, 
me 


two who were waiting 
[ said. 


carry me off 


ed—what then?” 
replied, in 
struck 


some 
him, 


con- 
and he 
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‘You did this to protect me?” 

‘*Yes, Milady.” 

‘I am grateful.’ 
moment, and her eyes 
‘* Was he injured?” 


She was silent a 
filled with 
tears. she asked 
last. 
‘* He was unconscious,” I admitted. 
‘I—_that is—it was a more 
blow than I intended.” 
Her face grew white again. 


‘You—you did not kill him?” 


serious 


she 


I answered, hastily. 

was only stunned > 

my heart I was not so sure of this, 
but hope dominated fear. 


‘*He 


senseless. 


was mad,” she murmured, 


lf to herself. 

‘‘It was because he loved you so, 
I said, softly. ‘‘He 
lot give you up.” 

‘* Oh, God, I know!” she returned, 
ind hid her eyes. 

I stood trembling, with tears on my 
face, and ready to throw myself at 
her feet. For I loved her, too, and I 
could understand how it had been 
with him. 

‘‘ Forgive him,” I said, chokingly. 
‘* He knew not what he did.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

‘* He must not leave here like this, 

he exclaimed. ‘‘ He is hurt—he is 
unconscious, you say; I cannot bear to 
have him taken away so. 
him back into the house, and we will 
restore him. At least—at least that 
much must be done.”’ 

She urged me to the door with a 
and followed me into the 
hall. ‘*‘Hurry!’ she continued, ‘‘ he 
may be more seriously injured than 
you think.” 

I was not loath to obey, for my so- 
licitude was no less keen than hers. 
I hastened to the steps, and looked 
up and down the street; then I paused 
in amazement. 

The cab was gone! 

For a moment I stood staring and 
blinking, half-believing myself blind- 
ed and deceived by the darkness, 
which was only partially dispelled by 
the street lamp at thecorner. Then, 
in great trepidation, I ran to and fro, 
gazing in all directions, but there was 


Im. 1902 


Milady,”’ could 


. — rine 
Go bring 


gesture, 
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no sign of the vehicle, nor of the 
Prince, nor of the two roughs, any- 
where. 

Startled and mystified, I retraced 
my steps to the door, where Milady 
stood waiting anxiously. 

‘* Where is he?” she inquired. 

As calmly as I could I answered: 
‘*He is gone. He must have re- 
covered, and ordered that he be driven 
to the hotel.” 

“Do you this?”’ she 
divining my inward misgivings. 

‘ Nothing could be more probable, 
said I. ‘*Undoubtedly this is what 
happened. I shall surely find him at 
the hotel.’ 


said, 


id, extending her 

I as you 

will—let 

ady,” said I, and touched 

nd, and departed. 

1ost ran along the pavement 

until I came to aclub, before which a 

number of hansoms were drawn up, 

awaiting fares. Into one of these I 

plunged, and commanded the driver 

to make the best time possible to the 
hotel. 

That I should find the Prince there, 

from the ill-usage he had 
received at my hands, I assured my- 
over and over again; and yet 
a gnawing dread at my 
1eart, a feeling portentous of worse 
evil to come, that I could not shake 
off. He must have recovered his 
senses with marvelous quickness, if 
my theory regarding his movements 
and whereabouts was correct; yet I 
could have sworn, when I held my 
ear to his breast, that his recovery, 
if recover he would more 
likely be a matter of hours than of 
moments. 

My drive seemed of interminable 
length. At last, however, it ended, 
and discharging the cabby with an 
extra fee, I hurried into the office. 
The gentleman had not come in, I 
was told. I to our apart- 
ments. It was true—he not 
there. A sort of terror seized me: I 
sank weakly into a chair, and tried to 
think what next I should do. What 


recovered 


should, 


4 naoer 
ascenace d 


was 
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had become of 


inary and alarming 
the question a hi 


auty it was 
h as rTe- 
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t him 


uences 
world 
happy 
y adven- 


my nerv- 
- explanation 


when I called them 


ly’s house? My 
upon me as plainly 
has suffered a 

I had spoken; 
And they 

‘haracters on whom 

lligence is not lost, 

instincts are ever keenly alive 

I iy result to their 

her, that they would 

or the sake of profit 

e disappointment va ident from the readiness with 
As I did not speak a; th ich they h mselves to 


unknown 


tain look 

‘* What 
he asked. myself for my 
“+ We have m ic] indiscreti - bu undoubtedly the 
her,” I sta ered “H oul mischief was done, and nothing re- 
nave been re Lo! : \ nain ‘or 


1? 


ut to find a way to 
a thing were pt yssible. 
dead or alive, 
the two knaves; 
, was to find 


not prepart 
** Doubtless 
an excuse 
ing for me 
and see, 
cab. Ity of my situa- 
rage the assistance 
hop s and theories the seri that would en- 
the situation The } had mys- il a publicity it was most impor- 
teriously disappealt nd tl ind until my own 


I could now no long 
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failed, I resolved, not until 
» fate of the Prince was more defi- 
ely known to me, would I commit 
self to the law and reveal the scan- 
ente rprise. 
the two might eventu- 
te with me of their 
he p rice of si- 
ransom if 
captive 
; y agony of 
not permi rf my 1 

ting for what might eventuate a 
- indefinite time. 

All the night I 1 i the streets, 
in tl he evil auleiile 1rhood where 
of the tw 

I made many i1 
but could learn little or noth - 
rding them. It is remark- 

how little is known of dis 
yutable of the slums when a stran- 
in his haunts for informa- 

n concerning him. 

Morning came, and I returned 
hotel. The Prince was not there; 
re was no message for me. 

Within an hour I was back again 
unong the drinking resorts, resolved 
tch and wait where there was 
chance of one or the 
enemy him- 


torts had 


+ 


indestine 


f 


| of our clk 


n any Case, 


passively 
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» Wa 


ereatest 
her of disclosing 


the 
was about t 
ernoon when I again 
el, determined on 
nger to the captain of 
with the object of learning, 
the Prince had yet gone 


he middle fF the 
t] 


sought 


despatching a 


ne 


: by mess¢ 
‘yacht, 
4 a ruse, if 
yard. 
I had no sooner 
‘nts than 


th out 


Sponse 


reached our apa 
there was a hasty step 
and a knock at the door. In 
to my summons, Milady en- 
d, looking pale and distressed. 
‘“*T saw you come in,” she said. ‘‘I 
1 no from you—lI could 
srtainty any longer. 
—I know the 
here— you have not 


rt 
iL 


message 
ot bear the unce 
My aunt is below, I 
Prince is not 
found him?” 

‘*No, Milady,” I answered, 
voice, and hung my head. 

Adolph!” 
The tone was stern. 
‘Yes, Milady?” 


inalow 
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‘Did you tell me ail the truth last 


ht?” 
‘All the 
witness!” 
She covered her face 
hands and leaned against the 
shaking with emotion. 
‘He is dead—I know 
laimed. 
At this mot 


ceremonious] 


nig 
: truth, as heaven is my 
with her 
wall, 
it!” she ex- 
door un- 
and three 


was 
open, 
I The first I recognized 
the head officer of the King’s body- 
guard, the Colonel of the First Hus- 
sars, wearing citizen’s dress; the sec- 
nd was Count Voeglin; the third 
the uniform of an American 
police official. 
That is the n 
Voeglin, indicating 
‘*T know him, the King’s 
ficer, and advancing toward me, 
added: ‘*‘ You are under arrest.” 
‘On what charge?’ I asked,in a 
ifled voice. 
‘*On the charge of 
the 


men entered. 


as 


wore 


said Count 


said 


murdering your 
master, Crown Prince,”’ was the 


reply 
V 


I sTEADIED myself against a table 
by which I stood, and faced my ac- 
cusers calmly, but with inward de- 


spnair 
pa 


‘* The evidence, gentlemen,” I said; 
what is the evidence? 

The evidence of Count Voeglin,” 
replied the King’s emissary. ‘‘ It ap- 
Count,” he continued, in an 
had 


aside to his companion, ‘‘ that we 
apartment is 


no time The 
cleared of |] The bird would 
have been flown in another hour.” 
‘Permit me to deny that!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘* Nothing was further from 
my thoughts. The Prince’s 
removed from here by his 
own orders yesterday.” ; 
Milady took a step 
said, firmly: 
‘‘What is your evidence, 
Let us have the truth!” 
She had been partially 
by the door as it opened, 


presence until now 


66 ” 


seam 


to le se, 


lug gé igre. 


posses- 
sions were 
forward, and 
Count? 
concealed 


and her 
had been un 





served. Thethree men turned 


her, and Voeglin bowed. 


‘* All in good 


I supplemented 
ve proof enough, 
Chen 


, aaaressin: 


anions, continued: 
have yet to } 


] th 


tsexactly astli 


ley occur 
vening I went to call atac 
in a highly respectable 
is not necessary to par- 
ticular with a meaning glance 
at Milady ‘* A closed cab sti 
fore the house, and near by wet 
men whose appearance was 
couth, and ] wert 
furtive, that they roused my sus- 
picion. The basement of the neigh- 
boring house was dark, and there, 
making as if to enter, I concealed my- 
self to observe what should take place. 
Almost at the same moment this 
an—’’ with a gesture toward m¢ 
‘*ran excitedly down the steps, looked 
about stealthily, and motioned to the 
two waiting cabmen to follow hi 
He conducted them cautiously into 
the house, and a minute after the two 
out again, carrying a body be- 
tween them. This body they hastily 
placed in the and then held a 
whispered consultation. After this 
both got on » box, glanced round 
carefully to make sure they were not 
seen, and drove away, very quietly at 
first, then rapidly. I ran after them, 
ind soon had the good luck to pick up 
a cab, in which I followed them to 
They drove to the 


house 


actions 


m 
| 


came 


cab, 


their destination 
east until they came to the street next 
to the river, and thence down fora 
long distance until they came to one 


of the most squalid quarters of the 


last at the en- 
foul alley, into 
irried. Pres- 
came out and 
ded cautiously 
nd disc vere ( 


; 1 
lated 8 


, and I 


his Royal Hi 


, 94 ’ 
indoubtedly dead. 


or intemns 


|, awaited arrival, mi 
vhich was |] ly expected, 
to your cablegram. So thi 
night and the morning passed. 
this statement of facts you will r 
perceive that there is but one 
ence to be drawn—that this mar 
r ible for the death of his mas- 
ter ind by the aid of accomplices 
alhiscrime. How 
the deed was accomplished, for what 
purpose, and why at such a time and 
points that remain to be 
disclosed by your official investiga- 
tion.” if a 
‘You have omitted a conclusion as 
to my part in the affair,” said Milady, 


white tippet 


of ermine at her 
throat. ‘‘Am I, then, 
picion?” 


‘You are,” said Voeglin, with em- 
phasis. 

‘*If we could have arrived a day 
earlier,”’ said the Kirig’s officer, gaz 
ing fiercely at me, ‘‘ this crime would 
have been prevented. But it was im 
possible to get here sooner. We took 
the first fast steamer after your me 
ge, Count, informing us that th 
Pri instead of being at sea with 
Coventry, was in New York. We 
were to take him back, but not—not 
as we shall take him back. God help 
the King when he hears this, say I!” 
clutching the table with 
all my streng is Lable to stand 


attempted to conce 


] 2 
yWace are 


; 


as the 


above 


sus- 


} 


sage, 


nce 


Only by 





PRINCE 


ing Vo 
‘*You are perfectly right in acquit- 
ing the lady of all responsibility in 
affair. She knew absolutely 
of what you have related. 
tever is due belongs to 
have not been asked to make 
ment, but I have a statement 
However, before it is made 


proofs, gen- 


i Lillis 


blame 


gain de mand proofs 
tlemen—that the Prince is dead 

There was a momentary pause, 
while they reg larkly. 


- @ | ; + 
remarked t 


ded me « 
ne poiice 
we find the Prince 
Les] » 


official, 
without fur 
nother 
King’s officer, 
is of the gravest im- 
dy be recovered.” 
away, shuddering, 
uncertain steps left the 
apartment, Voeglin holding the door 
jar for her, bowing deferentially. 
accompany you,” I said 
to my captors. 
**Sso you 


mo- 


1 


’ shall,” answered the 
King’s officer. 

‘* Your desire to be confronted with 
the proofs of your guilt will doubt- 
gratified,” observed 
the Count, with disagreeable assur- 
ance. 

‘*T will take charge of him,” 
the police official. He hastily searched 
me for a weapon, but found none. 
The four of us then quitted the room. 
Below were stationed one of 

he Court chamberlains and one of the 

There was also 
another American policeman or de- 
tective. All wore inconspicuous citi- 
zen’s dress. 

The party passed quietly out of the 
hotel severally or in pairs, thus avoid- 
ing undesirable attention. Two car- 
riages were taken, and directed by 
Voeglin, we were soon on the route 
of his last night’s pursuit. 

I said nothing during the journey, 
and my captors but little. Our mis- 
sion was of too serious a character to 
admit of superfluous discussion. 

Arrived in the vicinity of our des- 
tination we alighted, and the 


le SS be speedily 


said 


stairs 


equerries. 


-ing’s 


sec- 
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ond detective made a reconnoissance. 
Two patrolmen were signaled, and 
disposed one at each end of the alley, 
to cut off any possible escape of my 
alleged confederates, whom it was the 
purpose to capture. 

Then the party, led by the two 
police officials, moved swiftly through 
the noxious alley, and brought up at 
the door of the house. It was locked. 
The heave of a shoulder dashed it in- 
ward. Weentered. No one disputed 
our progress. We passed from room 
toroom. The place was vacant. The 
body of the Prince was not there! 

Only in the first room was any evi- 
dence of interest found. On the table 
and bare floor were some unmistak- 
able dark stains, and in one corner 
were the fragments of some letters, 
which I was able to identify. The 
hand writing was that of Milady. 

hey were gathered together and 
pocketed by the police chief. A sec- 
ond and more careful search was 
made of the house, but revealed 
nothing more. An exploration of the 
cellar also proved fruitless. 

Small as our discoveries had been, 
to me they were appalling; to my ac- 
cusers they were convincing. 

And yet they proved nothing. 

‘‘We must put detectives on the 
case to run the scoundrels down,” 
said the King’s officer. 

“The ablest men under my com- 
mand shall be detailed,” replied the 
chief. ‘*‘You should have had the 
house watched,” he added to Voeg- 
lin. 

‘*True,” answered the Count; ‘‘I 
made a mistake not todo so. But I 
did not realize the necessity—I did 
not anticipate that so much time 
would elapse before this visit. Milord 
was due to arrive by sunrise.” 

‘The vessel was six hours late,’ 
said the hussar. ‘‘ Well, they have 
succeeded in making way with him. 
The case is in your hands, Superin- 
tendent.” 

‘‘T have one suggestion, gentle- 
men,” I remarked, desperately, as 
what seemed almost a forlorn hope 
presented itself to me; ‘‘let us visit 
the Prince’s yacht.” 


’ 





s, muttered 
ntusion. 
r, resumes 


ince at me, ‘* but 


in a low 
¢ at his shoul- 
1d him, with a 

expression. 

k I killed 

At any 

with 
presence « f 


—_ 1 
er-ceck, 


+ 
ait 


panionway 
recogniz¢ 

She n Si us, a tasted “ested little, secured some 
below. lot! 


ean clothes and presented myself 
The ne; T n rince, ac- ; 


1 


the te: lit 1 me. ‘nough not 

The King’s officer, with a xpr gies, 1 

sion of am: 

advanced to 

purpose of 

Prince, stepping quickl; h I f sailing, and greatly 

waved him back. regret that ~annot ask you to par- 
He smiled slightly } y hospi aboard.” 

with mock courtesy. » turned half round, and taking 
‘*You were un yy filady’ ind, looked tenderly int 

said, *‘ nor h: 

your object i ficer appeared to be 

visit in a foreig and. f ill at ease, and fora moment at a 


Ve 


trouble you too much, milords say 
‘*We thought you were dead 
the King’s officer 


a 


‘*We congratulate you most heart 
ily on the agreeable issue of your ad 
venture,” he said, finally, and then 


‘*By no means,” returned the 


Ail A 


it 


the wish of his Majesty that we 
doesn’t know a dead man shou pany you home.” 
sees one.” deprive myself of the 


Prince, lightly. ‘‘Count Voeglin t 





PRINCE 


easure of your company,” replied 


the Prince, with unmistakable empha- 


se 
consulted as to my 
I make bold to 


vantage 


Kine’s wishes 


sis. vere ni 
coming 


daeny myse 


ifted the hand he 
So softly that it was scat 
ble Milady 


‘ b } * 
** (,o00d-Dve 


murn ** Good-b) 


he answered, in a 
sé May you 
happy, and God bless you!” 

Both ladies moved to 
way with his assistance st 
from the yacht. 


s+ 


distinct voice. 


tha 
Lil - 


oan 
x ALL! 


epped 
At the same time a 
pilot took the wheel, and two of the 
crew, releasing the hawsers, 


ready to cast off. T 


stood 
1 ‘ : 
ihe vessel was 1n 
a position to > readaluy got under 


~ 


waited the 


forward to 


1 appe alingly before 
ired not to see me. 


Then slowly, very slowly at first, 
the craft moved out, and as 1 saw 
the space between us begin to widen 
I knew that, though he had been for- 
given himself, he had not forgiven 
me, and a sense of desolation c 
over me that words cannot describe. 

Dumb and miserable, I stood there 
beside Milady, both heart broken, 
watching him drift away out of our 
lives. 


ame 


He returned the farewell salute of 


the King’s emissaries, and lifting his 
hat to Milady, remained uncovered, 
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gazing back at her with an expression 
of calm de spair. 
waved her kerchief to him a 
her eyes wet with tears, 
1 then stood motionless, a statue of 
rrow. 
honor and truth had triumphed; 
the 


Cha 
mene 


e space, 


was almost too 


cost, 
* Prince departed, and thus 
landestine romance and 
‘ly deprived a 
When we could 
his face in the 
about and went 
our several ways, saying little in fare- 
vell 


\V Li. 


heal 


» lono 
A011) 


aistance we 


The search for the kidnappers was, 
I believe, discontinued by the police, 
the interest of if they 
vere ever apprehended and punished 
on another ch If Count 
Voeglin’s story was wholly true I have 
ns of wing; I have some- 
1 the idea that instead 
following them, 
ated the outrage, and 
construed a remark of the Prince to 
indicate that knew the Count to 
I more to do with the matter 
been confessed: but the 

remain in doubt. 
Voeglin has never re- 
his native country; failing 
Milady, he went to South 
America, and after years of intrigue 


secrecy; or 


ll Was irge. 


ne 
lave had 


had 


became president of a small republic. 

The Prince’s marriage to Princess 
Margaret of Waldburg was one of 
great splendor, and on the death of 

ing, some years ago, he ascended 
throne. 

Sadly and patiently I waited long 
for the summons to reénter his service 
and earn his forgiveness; but it has 
never come. 

As for Milady, time, I hope and 
believe, has softened her grief. 

For a lony time after the incidents 
that I have here related in my falter- 
ing English, we did not meet; but at 
last, moved by an irresistible emotion, 
I went to her, and she held out her 
hands to me, as she had done on that 
well-remembered night when we had 
come across the sea, with the old, 


the | 


+1 
Luc 
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sweet smile tha as like sunshine That was the beginning. 
through a mist of tears. And the end—well, I was not wort thy 
We talked of th rince urmu- of her, but I loved her, the old asso- 
tual sorrow was a bond between us, ciation was strong on her, and in 
the happy e1 ~y God in His goodness 
gave or to be my wite. 


No 


ONE WOMAN 


my wealth, and fame, and place— 
valued but for her sweet sake— 
she tt irned away her face, 
oifts would take. 


ripped of wealth and fame, 
une in ome foreign lands 
X] ins last farewell I came, 
And lo! she ran to me with outstretched hands! 
WaLtTer Guy Dory. 


Ya 


IMPOSSIBLE INCONSISTENCY 


ISS HIGHE-WAYE—Poor Fido cried so when I drove away in the 
victoria without him! 

Mr. Ovuizz—Why didn’t you take him with you? 

M 

M 


iss Hicue-Wayve—Because I didn’t go in the dogcart, of course. 
e& 


SUBURBAN TERRORS 


66 I ISTEN, Henry, I hear a burglar in the cellar!” said Mrs. Harkins. 
~ ‘*Great Scott, Molly!” replied Mr. Harkins, ‘‘ you don’t suppose he’s 


aiter that peck Of potatoes, do you?”’ 


we 


TRUE, ’TIS PITY 


EF ODGE—Do you believe it is pluck and not luck that wins in this world? 
Popce—Yes; the ability to pluck others. 





LE MASQUE DE L’AMOUR 
By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


OCELYN it was lent January’s maze 
f snow and sleet-swept hours the spell of Spring, 
bed in the tender tints of apple-sprays; 
celyn, in whose blithe eyes are laughter’s rays, 
As in blue pools brushed by the breeze’s wing. 
Jocelyn it was made January’s days 
Like pearls that slip their string! 


Francesca made of Febru: 
Strange flowers of immemorial perfume, 
And wrapped them round with soft unwritten tunes; 
Francesca, in whose eyes lie Southern Junes, 
As smouldering embers in a darkened room. 
Francesca made of February’s moons 
Beacons on seas of gloom! 


Madge moulded March so wholly to her will 
That music thrilled his every madcap wind, 
And wooing warmth swept through his every chill; 
Madge, whose mild eyes were innocent of ill 
As violets in sheltered nooks enshrined. 
Madge moulded March until his storms grew still, 
And all his clamor kind. 


Alice taught April double April’s wile 
Of laughter changing in a trice to tears, 


And tears that laughter in a trice exile; 
Alice, in whose soft eyes lay guiltless guile, 
As the keen thorn but more the rose endears. 
Alice taught April how it is a smile 
May leave its trace for years! 


Mabel showed May more sun-enchanted hours 
Than all the old earth’s myriad Mays have seen, 
And with her presence shamed the burgeoned bowers; 
Mabel, whose eyes Love washed with Summer showers, 
As Ocean lends his shells a matchless sheen. 
Mabel showed May a face that made her flowers 
Like courtiers round their queen. 


Janet led June along her perfumed lanes, 

And taught her birds to flute more sweetly still, 
And breathed new fragrance on the loaded wains; 
Janet, whose scornful eyes are twin disdains, 

As proud blue lilies mirrored in a rill. 

Janet led June a captive in her chains 
Down from the purple hill. 
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Judith crossed swords with fierce July, whose sun 
Is not more regal ng her state ly air 
And round his days | 


1er rapt enchantments spun; 

Judith, throu; yhose ¢ an silver sparkles run, 
As fireflies he blue night's nets ensnare. 

Judith crossed swords with fierce July and won, 

; Sole sovereign of the pair! 


Audrey stole August’s grapes from off his 
And from his grain-fields, with a sickle < 

Cut his gold sheaves, in her coiled hair t 

Audrey, within whose eyes strange secr 
As stars whereby the wondering night 


Audrey stole August’s grapes, and made such wine 
As none may drink unharmed! 


Sybil it was that to September brough 
A glow more ruddy than her apples’ I 

A deeper flush than all her leaves had 
Sybil, whose eyes glow with her hidde« 
As the sun burns within the drops of 


Sybil it was that to September taught 
Things no September 


’ 


Olive lay dreaming on October's slopes 
1 


And drank deep draughts of his strong Autum 
And of his azure asters braided ropes; 
Olive, in whose eyes faith with folly copes, 
As earnest ships launched on capricious sea 
Olive lay dreaming of October’s hope S, 
October’s wine and lees! 


Nan saw November born ‘neath skies of blue, 
And the last flowers before her breezes bend, 
And, wistful, watched her all her journey through; 


Nan, in whose eyes a sudden sadness grew 
\s twilight’s shadows with the sunset blend. 
saw November born, and subtly knew 
What was November’s end. 


Dolly drew drear December half apart, 

And learned the reason of his peu snows, 
And what mysterious promise they impart; 
Dolly, whose young eyes read me from the start, 
As a vain book that childish ha awh unclose. 
Dolly drew dear December to her he 
And learned—ah me, w who knows? 


They stand about my Christmas fire to-night, 
Maids of the months, who made my year divine, 
An instant separate—then, upon my sight, 
Melt into one, and in the embers’ light 
lhe love-lit eyes of Graciosa shine. 
For each and every month of dear delight 


Found this same hand in mine! 





ONE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DAY 


Alfred 


By 


HERE had been tumul 


was to 1] 
revening. The 
‘lubs were agog 
anticipation. was not 
1, to twist a common phrase, 
rst was ho yped. 
in ¢ ‘level and Court, just 
‘t, a gentleman with 
ving slim hands with 
bout, speak- 


Garrick 
1, ane 


> very Wi 


love 


ilked a 
ar for you, 
mob, = 


has courage we shall 

No, I don’t hate him; 

a vagabond by word of 
a gentleman cannot afford the 

his hatred to so low a 

But this Garrick 
gone horn-mad sng \ pare! he 
s and puffs an s the swelling 
airs, as one who “= mself of the 
Plantagenets—of ‘the Tudors at least. 
In that he isa matter of 
me, just as, for instance, is musk; he 
is a civet cat to me; and beholding 
his pride, I am enough of a technical 
Christian to countenance any method 
of reducing it.” 


= 


27 


iment ol 


as a vagabond. 


r , 
ms hi 


offense to 


Henry 


Lewis 


‘* But why may I not go?” demand- 
ed the “Ts hould like the riot 
etter than the play.”’ 

‘‘Tt's a thousand sorrows, dear,” re- 
sponded gentleman, ‘‘that you 
don’t read. Then you might amuse 
yourself at home this evening. How- 
ever, I should not make a quarrel 
with you for any lack of literary taste 

I, who read nothing save the entries 
at Newmarket, the betting 
at White's, and an occasional 
novel of Crebillon’s.”’ 

head time was the late 
a January day in 1763. 

Earl of Mz 
dandy of the town. It was to his 
heart’s mistress he spoke; that beauty, 
small and warm and dark, the cele- 
brated Rena. 

‘*But I must go to the theatre; 
vould die of weariness here alone,” 
and the Rena looked lazily out from 
the heavy fringes of her eyes as she 
recurled cat on the 
cushions. 

‘** You shall 
] lady, 
pause xh 
I’m to be 
Also, 
day 
Gillie 


1x. 
lady. 


the 


and odds 


book 


morning of 
The speaker 


was the irch, a leading 


herself like a 


take the risk; go then, 
replied March, after a 
may not go with you, as 
there with Fitzpatrick. 
I’m to be engaged during the 
with Selwyn, Beauclerk and 

Williams, to go I know not 
where, and do I care not what. I'll 
bestow you aright, however. You 
shall be there in your sedan chair; 
and I'll despatch a cordon of bruisers 
with you as a guard of honor. There, 
it’s done; you are to go, and see, and 
come back safe.’ 

It was cold in London on that Janu- 
ary day. But it was warm and bright 
in the Earl’s house in Cleveland 
Court; doubly warm and bright by 





THEI 


condemn 
Voltaire 
> Earl of March, 


rthanked 


, fifteen year 
and Dashwood 
Whitehead 

I had shocked 

lened era 

riciousness. 

gl in the eye, 

the cheek and leaped 

»p of March came not more 

than the abso- 


he lived 


+ 


stamina 


+ 


lute care and rule wherewith 


SMART 


lighty recklessness. Libertine, 
ine bibber, he was these; 
neve! ver rove himself : 

I oO eat and to 


, ’ 
} ¢ 
y he stood 


cnew how 
And 
lived well, 
5 creed, 
it the age 
is house in 
himself to 
walks as ig as he is 
1; . 7 
> Gress i u ina gi 
r g leaf; he employs 


When 


il 


ass 


body is a 

black witl 

When 

up his carriage and t 
when he may er hobl 


] 
I 


) 


give 1e 
. 1 
Ring, ic 


down the stairs, he 

and lowered by rope and } 
his drawing-room window. 
the 
a green parasol 
Radford, his 
with charger 
bring 


Ss 


Then he 

sits for hours on sidewalk of 

‘ternoor 

and Jack 

urred, 

ue and 

who drives by 

March—in that day 

y”—conceives a 

fancy. le his French doctor, 
: r 


e ae - a lowse 
astrologer and npos¢ rt elixirs, 


1 a window, thinking 
‘*Old QO,” and won- 
n > he will last 
the end, 1810, he dies, leaving a 
1arem and a million 
and so passed the las 
the bucks of the eighte« 
At the time we encounter 
March is known for his hatred of 
Wilkes, formerly a companion in sin 
and fellow Medmenham Franciscan; 
his contempt for the Whigs; his lack 
of religion; his passion for gambling 
at White’s and at Newmarket; his 
patronage of the opera, and his love 
for the Rena. He has made his first 
mark in the sporting world by driv- 
ing nineteen miles in one hour, for a 


hou 
LOY 


¥y much vel 
sin bank; 
he best of 

iry. 


' 
t 
him 
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lood 
whe contriv 
four wheel: built by tl 
wagonmaker ght, of L ong 4 
killing seven horses training for 


h 
L 


7; 
LAL 
’ 


4 


Mari 

] + 
and 

‘ Dave nport 


as observe d 


1 
rook, vn nsists 


ing divine in Daven 


bserved the 
indolent 
very we 


Si Ms Be a 
ou do look well, 


rushed the 
th a caress, 


we mer 

open your arms to our visit 
‘Who is he?” 
ian. ‘*I tho 

elwyn; 


asked 
ught it 
you said he was to 
Selwyn will here pres- 
said Mi irch te Meanwhile, 
is a writer—a sort of scribbler. 
His name is Goldsmith—Oliver Gold- 
smith. He is hideously ugly, and was 
offered to me by Topham Beauclerk 
as a dab at pamphlets. You know 
Sandwich wanted something on that 
villain Wilkes.’ 
“If you are to have your writer 
here,” said the Rena, beginning a 
languid stir as prior to getting off the 


DAY 29 
“5 might better withdraw. 
I’m — arrayed t to meet stran; 

and e pulled ; 


+L a *e11 — | 
Sa Pack 3 and yellow thi 


cushions, 
bout her ct 


gave her th 


La > 

the Rena, 
‘I should 
} 5 | 

suld like to 


it would 


d Shy, awk- 
showily 1 utridicul sly ‘dressed. 
appeared 
wx as March 
so laughably 
ht of the Rena seer 
As March surv 
-not unkindly 
help reflecting: ‘‘If there 
a contest of hideousness I would back 
even Lord 
that Caliban 
pounds in the 


1 


aUVILY 


ness 


were 


( 
this Gol ith 
Chest 
of Blackheath 


against 
and give 
seven 
handicapping.” 
‘* Here is your 
said Goldsmith, tuggin 
uscript. ‘‘It is done o 
suggested by Mr. Beauclerk.’ 
‘*And I’ve no doubt well 
returned March, toss it upon 
cabinet. ‘‘ Here are ten 
that will please you.” 
‘* They will do very well, my lord,’ 
said Goldsmith, as he put them away, 
not without a flicker of satisfaction. 
‘‘As mere guineas rved 
March, ‘‘they should do as well as 
any, truly. As to their present em- 
ployment, I must be lieve their yel- 
] to be looking up. To- 


7 
pam phil 
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ine 
ili’ 


gui 


LiCao, 


opse 


utr } so . 
low destinies to 
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repay genius for defend I begit 
mnment; I 
Rena 
and seemed 


s, soft and 
. 





1:¢ 


I I flaps 
where the ten 
-d with at quinze 
lay snug in his 
ange a discussion 

taste, Gold- 


» Rena ten- 


lacked a 
uid the pretty hypocrite, try- 
loss can occur to either. rt r =i -m ber ntence or two 
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‘And did Phryne fail of nothing, 
then?” asked the Rena, her eyes now 
wide and dancing. 

‘* Yes,” responded Goldsmith, wi 

dogged slowness, looking 

‘*ves, she failed once. 
er love to Xenocrates, 

philosopher, and he declined her. 
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work I contemplate would 

that,” said March, ‘‘and I 

will communicate with you from time 
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all be proud to have your 
ls, my lord,” observed Gold- 
smit again making ready to go. 
‘I live in Islington; but a word left 
at the Cheshire Cheese will reach me. 
No, mistress,” turning to the Rena, 
‘* poverty is not pleasant, yet I believe 
it to be good for authorship. Genius 
ild be fed, but not fattened—like 
ing dogs and running horses.” 
observed 
at the same time eying his 
carefully; ‘‘you have gath- 
some notion of what I will want 
' pamphlet you have done. 
Your name will not be used; yet I 
trust, sir, that what we shall ask of 
you will not infringe on your politi- 
I should be sorry to 
to write against his own 


cai convictions. 
urge 
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‘* Those who have lived in St. Giles 
have no politics, my lord.” Then, 
tossing his hand with a gesture of 
helplessness: ‘‘I am not to blame, 
*my lord, for English taste, or rather, 
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‘I will wait for no announce- 
ment,” cried the stranger. Then he 
threw back the furs, kissed the Rena 
and shook March by the hand. 

‘How are you, George?” observed 
March; “though 1t 1S folly to ask of 
your health.” 

‘* Then do not ask it,” said George 
Selwyn; ‘‘and do not interrupt me 
while I do all the talking, for I’ve a 
dozen thing and must then 
run away to Newgate tolunch with a 
murderer who is to be made a tassel 
of to-morrow at Tyburn. I am to 
vide i in the coach with him, be I 
cart with him, and become the 1 
tor of his last gurgle He ha 
ised to confide to me the 
of his feelings after the black cap is 
drawn But whit is 
the matter with the Rena? You look 
quite blighted, child.” 

‘* That Goldsmith was 
just here, and the Rena would make 

-tohim. He had the hardihood 
to repulse her, and now she raves 
with anger.” Thus did March play- 
fully explain. 

‘*O my pearling!” cried Selwyn, 
‘*T would that I had been more dili- 
gent tocome. Had I been in time I 
might have saved you this defeat. 
This Goldsmith is beyond conquest. 
Actually, he withstood the Bell: amy ; 
and that was six years ago, when the 
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it! Bella ld herself, while the 
noble blood of Tyrawleys mount- 
ed t indignant cheeks! Dr. 
Dodd, - ccturer of St. Olave’s 
Church, »at the time. You 
know Dodd, the Rev. Dodd, March? 
He was with us that night at the 
Beefsteak Club, sang the best song, 
best story—for gentlemen 
drank us all under the 
Juite the tavern king is Dodd! 
mean the night when we all 
k and burned our wigs in 
firey place and almost poisoned 
everybody in the 
‘“ The very occasion,” said Selwyn. 
“ — should know this Dodd better, 
March; he might be of use to you. 
He’s at j arvel of grace and 
wic ti sa He takes lessons in 
elocution and acting from Shuter and 
Mossop. Even little pippin- 
Kitty Clive taught him how to go 
1 dram: 


muse in 


=) 
room? 


faced 


through the marriage service 
ically. The result he’s the idol of 
all the ladies of St. Olave’s; they've 
paid his debts three times, and even 
forgave him whe n he married.” 

‘* And whom did he marry, pray?” 
asked the Rena. ‘‘So many should 
have clung to this paragon, I marvel 
he could make a choice.” 

‘‘The dilemma March and [ are in, 
exactly,” rattled Selwyn. ‘* But Dodd 
had more power of concentration 
than we. He married a favorite of 
Lord Sandwich—plundered her from 
our noble friend’s very arms, as it 
were.” 
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‘* And what said Sandwich?” asked 
March; ‘‘it’s strange I should not 
have heard of these dulcet doings.” 

‘Not strange at all,” retorted Sel- 
wyn; “had Gillie Williams and I 
been half so devoted to the ladies 
and Newmarket and hazard as you, 
we should have missed it; but thank 
heaven! we were more at our leisure. 
Sandwich, on the trying occasion al- 
luded to, behaved with a Christian 
resignation almost suspicious; gave 
Dodd and the lady his blessing and a 
thousand pounds, and had Dodd 


named a chaplain to the King, or 
something, where he draws money 
and hectors heaven in behalf of the 
royal house with all the eloquence, 
Rena, of 


my dear your own great 
Wesley.” 

‘*Mr. Wesley is a good man,” de- 
clared the Rena, spiritedly. ‘‘ You 
both scoff and laugh at all good men; 
it is your defense. I shall always go 
to hear Mr. Wesley.”’ 

‘‘The Rena has even dragged me 
away to hear Mr. Wesley once or 
twice,” said March. ‘‘ It was not bad 
fun. The children sang well; quite 
like a new kind of opera, in a way. 
And a great crowd was there, for 
Wesley is the St. Paul of the shop- 
keepers, who require a hell to keep 
their apprentices from robbing their 
tills and squeezing their wives. As 
for Wesley, he was brilliant, full of 
force; but, sir, an actor, as much as 
Garrick or Spranger Barry. Speak- 
ing of actors, Shuter, you know, is a 
follower of Wesley; that is, a fol- 
lower like the Rena. They both con- 
ribute handsomely to the cause in 
guineas if not in example; and after 
all, religion, like war and every- 
thing else, demands a_ treasure 
chest.” 

‘*T will no longer listen while you 
raduce Mr. Wesley!” and the Rena 
stamped with her gold slipper, at 
which the ruby in the buckle glowed 
like blood. 

‘* And so you shall not,” said Sel- 
wyn. ‘It all had its start in your 
madness for that indurated Gold- 
smith, and with one more assurance 
that it is no disgrace to fail where the 
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Bellamy met defeat, we'll close the 
incident, as we statesmen say.” 

‘* However, on the whole,” mused 
the Rena, ‘‘even though he did not 
admire me, I believe I like this Mr. 
Goldsmith. He is ugly, but he is a 
genius. And I should love a toad if 
it were a genius.” 

‘* Your taste is becoming a scandal, 
ladybird,” observed March. ‘‘ George 
and I shall not object to your wor- 
ship of Goldsmith, but why distress 
us with fears for your understanding 
by calling him a genius?” 

‘Tut, tut, Will!’ interjected Sel- 
wyn; ‘‘this fellow is a genius. I 
smell poetry on him as one smells hid- 
den fireinaroom. He will do it yet, 
this Hecla of sentiment and verse; 
he will erupt. And bank not on his 
ugliness, O best of gamblers and 
worst of literary judges! The music 
of the moon sleeps in the plain eggs 
of the nightingale. But I must away,” 
continued Selwyn, ‘‘and not keep 
Newgate and my murderer waiting.” 

‘*Will you be at Drury Lane to- 
night?” asked March. ‘‘We mean 
to force the upstart Garrick to his 
knees, or all shall be wreck in that 
theatre.” 

‘*Heavens, what I shall miss!” 
moaned Selwyn. ‘‘ But I can’t make 
it, Will. I must goto Mrs. Fitzroy’s 
following the festival with the homi- 
cide, to see her baby daughter, who 
is ill, and take to her a doll I’ve some- 
where in my furs—lI had it from Par- 
is. And at night I’m going—but this 
is not to be mentioned, as it’s a secret 
—to Westminster. They are about 
to open a royal tomb, and gave me 
private information, knowing how I 
dote on the rummage of a sepulchre. 
They mean to turn their backs, too, 
I think, and let me steal a fragment 

a vertebra or something. I wouldn't 
be absent for worlds.” 

‘*T’m sorry,” said March. ‘I wish 
you could have been at Drury Lane. 
You might have looked after the 
Rena. She will go, however much 
the signs may threaten sticks and 
stones.” 

‘*Oh, Beauclerk and Gillie will be 
there,” responded Selwyn. ‘‘ You 
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won't miss me. But you must keep 
your eye on the Rena when Beauclerk 
is by. He has all of that admiration 
for the ladies and the drama which 
so strongly marked his ancestors, 
King Charlie and the little Gwynn.” 

‘*That Beauclerk!” responded the 
Rena, with a sniff of contempt. ‘‘ He 
is a mere boy—a child who is hardly 
twenty.” 

‘*Four-and-twenty,” protested Sel- 
wyn; ‘*‘’pon honor! Now if he were 
twenty years older—as old as |, in 
truth—no one should fear him. As 

is, he is a menace.” 

‘*You do not know how staid the 
laughed March ‘* More- 
over, she loves the Hanovers too 
dearly to have aught to do with the 
Stuarts.” 

‘I had thought her a Jacobin,” 
teased Selwyn. ‘‘Do you not re- 
member how she raged at me when 
I told her I had witnessed the execu- 
tion of Lord Lovat, and that was six- 
teen years ago? Said it was an out- 
rage on the Fraser to go and see his 
head chopped off.” 

‘‘And so say I still,” said the 
Rena. 

‘*But I made Lovat amends, fair 
censor,’”” mocked Selwyn; ‘for, real- 
izing the outrage, as you well de- 


scribe it, I went, as they prepared 
him for his funeral, and saw his head 
sewed on again.” 

‘*Don’t speak to him, Rena,” 
laughed March, and then to the airy 
Selwyn: ‘‘ George, you are not to be 
cured. But odds, man! leaving trai- 
tors and murderers, axes, blocks and 
tombs; what’s the news? Who stirs, 
and to what end?” 

‘‘No news except that I played 
whist with the Baptist (Henry St. 
John), Bully and Dicky Edgecumb 
at Almack’s last night, and lost fif- 
teen hundred pounds. It was two 
hundred a point and two thousand on 
the rub, so, for a loser, I did even 
well. But harrow and alas!” con- 
tinued Selwyn, with assumed grief, 
‘*T fear me no such sum awaits at my 
bankers; so I hie to you, my partner, 
for relief.” 

‘‘And it is ready and simple 


Rena a. 


enough,” responded March. ‘I’ve 
some eight thousand pounds at 
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Coutts’s, and will transfer two thou- 
sand of them to you. I would make 
it more, but shortly I go to Newmar- 
ket—the Rena goes too, by the way; 
she says the country air is suited to 
her—and I wouldn't like to cramp my 
betting if a good thing appeared.” 

‘I shall myself have money in 
by that time,” said Selwyn, ‘‘so do 
not hesitate at any wager your judg- 
ment decides for. You will be in 
town following the races?” 

‘*We may stop a day or two at 
Strawberry Hill with Horry Walpole. 
You remember, dear—” turning to 
the Rena—‘‘ how, the last time we 
were there, our presence almost 
ruined him with his neighbors, and 
was like to bring that varlet Wilkes 
about his ears again in the North 
Briton.” 

‘*Well,” bustled Selwyn, getting 
again into his furs, ‘‘I must away. 
There's nothing more to tell save that 
Tom Hervey’s to print another letter 
about his wife and send it to all the 
clubs and coffee houses—odd way to 
entertain one’s self, that! Also, 
there’s been made a rule at White’s 
that quinze players must keep fifty 
guineas in front of them or give up 
their chairs. Lastly, old Mackreth, 
who owns the club, you know, writes 
me that he is about to retire and 
make over White's to his relative, the 
Cherubim, and bespeaks my favor for 
the latter, and that I will hereafter 
borrow money from that person as 
freely as I have from him.” 

Selwyn, with this, started for the 
door, which the trousered, scarfed 
and turbaned young blackamoor stood 
ready at hand toopen. At the thresh- 
old he paused. 

‘*T almost forgot,” he cried; ‘‘ Gil- 
lie Williams and Topham Beauclerk 
await you at Betty the fruiterer’s in 
St. James street.” 

‘*T’ll be with them on the instant,” 
replied March. 

‘*How queer George is!” said the 
Rena, as Selwyn descended to the 
street. ‘‘All for murderers and ba- 
bies, tombs and dolls.” 
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‘I will not be made 


‘* And tell |! 
lay,” he added. 
to wait.’ 

And who may this be that you 
summon cavalierly?” asked Wil- 
liams, busy with his sassafras. 

‘Jack Slack, bruiser and butcher 
responded March. ‘‘His shambles 
close hand, and we 
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and shop are at 
shall not be long detained. I want 
his pugilists 
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him to bring a band of | 
to guard the Rena’s chair to-night, as 
I cannot be with her at the theatre. 
I am having this sallow-faced, effemi- 
nate popinjay Fitzpatrick, who some 
say woman a disguise, make 
mob war on the jackanapes Garrick. 
The pretext is the high charges to 
pit, stalls and boxes. Certainly I 
care little for his prices, but they are 
convenient as a casus belli, and I de- 
revenge on the mountebank for 


g 
a slight put on me when last I vis- 


is a 


sire 


ited his stage.” 

‘*And what was that, 
quired Beauclerk 

‘*Why, sir, I was one night behind 
the scenes,” replied March, and a 
scowl began to gather at the recollec- 
tion. ‘‘Catching a glimpse of a pret- 
ty girl of his company, Miss Bride 
I crossed the stage to salute her 
This Garrick was tossing about in 
Lear at the time, and was pleased 
later to show a temper in the green- 
room and say I had spoiled his scene. 
[ should have pulled his nose, but 
there were no appliances at hand 
wherewith to wash my fingers after- 
ward, so [ let it go for the nonce. [| 


pray?” in- 
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with Miss Bride,” 
said ‘* This shaggy Her- 
cules, Churchill the who wrote 
the ‘ Rosciade,’ and goes about with 
aclub, like his prototype, and breathes 

iden death, is most 
actress, 


of battles and 

besottedly in love with that 
and he de- 
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She has shown we favor, 
clares he will fight wi 
tempts her.’ 

‘ Does he, forsooth!’ 
with a sneer; ‘‘then s! 
carrying monster of 
rhymes seek for me without delay. 
For I tell you, I have the 
lady’s frie — quite as much as he. 
Gads! the lumbering jongleur has 
been made ya wait an hour by his 
Dulcinea because I was with her.” 

‘I know this Churchill well,” said 
Williams. ‘‘He was both a priest 
and a married man, and cast off his 
wife and his gown together. ‘I get 
rid of two di umned heavy lox said 
he. Then he starved about the gin- 
cellars and kenne St. 
ing refuse off 
they chained and fork to the 
board lest he steal them. It was the 
Lloyds who took the outcast up; and 
he wrote his ‘ Rosciade.’ Later he 
alarmed little Garrick with his ‘ Apol- 
ogy,’ and our small green-room cow- 
ard, who has a dwarf's heart in his 
dwarf’s body, sent for him and gave 
him money to be his friend.” 

‘* He is to have this Churchill,” said 
March, ‘“‘ satirize the wax-faced Fitz- 
patrick in an eighth edition of his 
‘ Rosciade,’ I hear; but for that I care 
nothing. -For myself, I shall have 
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liams, ‘* who, to right 
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no fear of him. 


would have th 
one 


observed Wil- 
a wrong, would 
, and there’s 
Moreover, if one 
is Churchill out of the 
way has but to send him a 
guinea, and he will drown himself in 
drink with all imaginable speed.” 

‘*T was taught so much,” inter- 
rupted March, ‘ the Bride one 
day, as we cooed and he clamored at 
the street door to see her.’ 

‘* But why is it you so hate the poor 
fellow?” Beauclerk. ‘‘ Truly 
his ‘ is a work of worth, 
much as anything that was ever done 
by Pope or old Dryden. Also, your 
Churchill has not a bad heart at all. 
I met him once with this flighty little 
Scot, Boswell, who so runs from Der- 
rick to Sheridan, and from Sheridan 
to Tom Davies, and from Tom to 
Tom's pretty wife, crying to be pre- 
sented to my great friend, the snuffy 
old dictionary maker, Johnson. I 
will take it back, however, concerning 
Davies's wife; from the leers he 
casts upon her over the cups as they 
drink tea in Tom’s back parlor, I fear 
me this Boswell hath tenderer plans 
for her. ‘Tis a parlous small Scot, 
this Boswell 

And of about your age and ardor, 
laughed Williams, ‘‘so 
one may readily see in what dangers 
poor Davies keeps his shop and wife.” 

‘*T know Davies,” remarked March 
‘*This same hammersmith of rhymes 
—this Churchill—drove him from the 
Drury stage with four lines: 


by 


asked 


Rosciade ’ as 


as 


Beauclerk, 


‘* With him 
my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife! 

Statesman all over!—in plots famous 

grown !— 
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He as curs mouth a 


said Churchill, and poor Tom could 
never be dragged before the foot can 
again. But truly, Beauclerk, 
and if you hold his spouse to be in 
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peril of this burning Boswell, is it n 
your duty to warn Davies?” 

‘“*T think not,” 
clerk, dipping once at Williams’s 
saloop, and making a wry face. 
‘* Satan take sassafras, say I!” and he 
put down the cup. ‘* No, it would be 
out of my character as an immoralist 
to say a guardian word to Tom. And 
if I were to do so, he has enough of 
wit to suspect my motive and accuse 
me of love for Mrs. Tom and a jeal- 
ousy of Boswell, rather than a care 
for him.” 

‘** You asked a 
the man 


responded Beau- 
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bit ago why I distaste 
Churchill,’”” said March. 
‘* Briefly, then, is he not friend and 
aid and writer to Wilkes, who is so 
much the foe of Dashwood, Sandwich 
and myself? Is that not reason 
enough? I trust to see both disposed 
of; Churchill in the Fleet, and Wilkes 
before Lord Mansfield for treason, 
before ever we be done.” 
‘¢ And Wilkes, too, hath a wit,’”’ ob- 
served Beauclerk, meditatively, over 


his glass. ‘‘If I were no Stuart, and 


sure Bute would not suspect me of 
treasonable thoughts and a misliking 
for King George, I should love Wilkes 


as I love all men of wit. 
member how he said he 
play whist, being unable 
king from a knave? 
shot!” 

There was a stamping of heavy 
feet, freeing themselves from snow, 
in the common room without. Then 
the door of the parlor opened and a 
hulking fellow came in and bowed to 
March and his companions with an 
air of rough subserviency. He was 
broken of nose, narrow of forehead, 
thin of lip, bony of face, and with a 
jaw of iron. His rough, red skin 
glowed rougher, redder still with the 
icy winds of the January weather. 
He approached the fireplace with an 
easy, coarse freedom, as if noble so- 
ciety were nothing new to him, and 
kicking the logs together to make 
them blaze, said, ‘‘I'll ‘ave a bit of 
gin, your lordship.” 

“Who's your rugged friend, 
March?” asked Beauclerk, with a 
yawn directed at the marred counte- 


Do you re- 
could not 
to tell a 
That was a rare 
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nance of the invader, where he stood 
by the fire. 
“Don’t 
March. 


you know?” responded 
‘*1’m surprised that you have 
missed an honor so easy to attain. 
No less, forsooth, than Jack Slack 
the butcher, ex-champion of England’s 
prize ring. Look at his shoulders, a 
cloth-yard wide, I warrant! He beat 
Broughton, who was backed by the 
Duke of Cumberland, and won the 
championship, and cost the Duke ten 
housand pounds that he was so 
unwise as to wager on Broughton. 
Slack defeated his man, and the 
Butcher of Culloden was ten thousand 
pounds poorer by virtue of the Butcher 
of Chandos street. The Duke wagered 
you through professional 
jealousy, as a rival butcher, didn’t he, 
Slack?” 


against 


‘I ’ates to ‘ear you speak so of ’is 
R'yal ’Ighness,” mumbled Slack, in an 
apologetic way, over his gin. ‘‘’E 
was a great patron of sport, ’is R’yal 
‘Ighness was. But your lordship al- 
ways was a chaffer, an’ I don’t mind, 
an’, belike now, neither does ’is R’yal 
‘Ighness.”’ 

‘Slack wore his championship un- 
til three years ago,” resumed March, 
‘‘when I had the double pleasure of 
seeing him trounced by Bill Steevens, 
the Nailer, and of winning five hun- 
dred guineas from his ‘ R’yal ’Ighness,’ 
as Slack describes him. The Butcher 
of Culloden on this last fistic occasion 
was betting on his fellow craftsman.” 

‘* But your lordship bears me out,” 
interrupted Slack, eagerly, ‘‘w’en I 
says to you gen’lemen all as ’ow sub- 
sekevintly I trains up Geordie Meggs, 
an’ Geordie, ’e beat the Nailer, ’e did, 
an’ ’e’s the champion now.” 

“Tt was a Slack,” said 
March, coolly; ‘‘ the Nailer could have 
beaten a coach load of Geordies that 
day. You paid the Nailer to lie 
down.” 

‘*Don’'t disturb our friend, Will,” 
said Williams. ‘‘If he did arrange a 
cross he did no worse than I’ve seen 
at White’s and Almack’s. Tell Mr. 
Slack why you sent for him, and save 
his blushes.”’ 

Williams, for all his raillery, really 


cross, 
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‘*And now, my children,” 
Beauc to March and Williams, 
when the huge bruiser had departed, 
you kind with your 
company to one so much younger thar 
1ave March 
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“= will be so 
yourselves, we will first 
pay the lawing at this crib, and then 
repair to the Cheshire Cheese. I have 
a word to say tomy friend of Rambler 
fame, the good Johnson, and I learn 


Islington fell lamed 
but why one should hunger for their 
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t 
shoulderec 
was 
The slight, dapper, nervous 


chair, the celebrated 
Johnson. 
little man, dressed 
fidgeted and 
with sentences 
and repe without was 
David Garrick, of Drury Lane. The 
third was our friend of the morning, 
Goldsmith, who had come to have a 
bow] of bishop with his bullying friend 
Johnson before wending Islington- 
ward to bed. 

‘* Now, sir,” said Johnson, with an 

stere rumble, interrupting Garrick, 


Why 
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hould you dominate us? You have 
just come in, and have no more title 
to destroy the conversation that 
Goldsmith and I were about than you 
have to burn the inn. Suppose you 
are the best among players; sir, that 
is but another way of saying that you 
are the best of the least among men, 
and can give you no precedence. 
Moreover, Davy—” and here the lexi- 
cographer’s voice sank from the rum- 
ble austere to the rumble reproach- 
ful, ‘‘it is but a fortnight since you 
refused me an order for the play be- 
cause a seat was worth three shillings. 
Out on you, Davy! to be so close 
with me, preceptor and friend, who 
tramped to London town with you, 
both of us poor as mice. And now 
you come seeking advice in your 
troubles! But I'll have my talk first 
with Goldy.” Thenturning from the 
flustered Garrick to Goldsmith, he 
‘*‘And what more said this 
eminent Horace Walpole?” 

‘“Why, sir,” replied Goldsmith, 
‘he said he liked not your Idlers, 
und that, while you might have 


said: 


wasted no more than the evenings 


of a week writing ‘ Rasselas,’ the 
philosophy in the book needn't have 
consumed an hour.”’ 

‘*Walpole!” interrupted Garrick, 
peevishly; ‘‘ why, sir, he is as shallow 
as a skimming dish, and of no more 
critical taste than a Towser dog.” 

‘*No, I remember now,” observed 
Johnson, with a gleam. ‘‘ The same 
depthless rogue said you were no 
player.” 

‘*But Garrick is right whatever!” 
said Goldsmith. ‘*‘This coxcomb 
Walpole can never separate his envy 
from his taste. He abuses Sterne, 
and declares there was never the book 
so dull as ‘Tristram Shandy.’ ‘To 
read it,’says this Walpole, ‘is tosmile 
a moment and yawn an hour. The 
humor is forever being aimed at and 
forever being missed.’ The great 
Warburton now insists there has 
not been in two centuries anything 
like ‘Shandy.’ He sent Sterne a 
purse of gold, and told the other 
bishops that Sterne was the English 
Rabelais.” 
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‘*And what said the bishops, sir?” 
demanded Johnson, refilling his mug. 
‘* They asked who Rabelais was.” 

‘*Well,” observed Johnson, after 
an interval filled with a tentative sip- 
ping of the hot drink, ‘‘I have no 
fault to find because this Walpole 
does not like my work. Yet, sir, the 
trouble lies here: I have too much 
morality for him. This noble rake 
himself criticized. It is the 
same with the beetle-browed Chester- 
field. Such ribald folk, sir, hate a 
moral man, just as they dislike a 
chaste woman.” 

‘‘Was it not Chesterfield, sir,’ 
asked Garrick, still smarting, and will- 
ing for some trifle of revenge, ‘‘ was 
it not Lord Chesterfield who said you 
were ‘a respectable Hottentot who 
threw his meat everywhere but down 
his throat?’” 

‘‘And if it were, sir,” retorted 
Johnson, with a roar, ‘‘it meant no 
more than that he was sore because I 
did not dedicate my dictionary to 
him. The man never saw me eat in 
his life.” 

There was a pause, broken at last 
by Johnson. 

‘*Now, sir,” he continued, sud- 
denly turning to Garrick, and in tones 
of kind interest, ‘‘ what is it we would 
say? What of this tumult in your 
theatre last night? I hear they tried 
to burn the house.’ 

‘**Tt is this rancorous Fitzpatrick,” 
replied Garrick. ‘‘He hates me and 
is put forward by others of my foes. 
They make a pretext of my raising 
the charges for tickets.”’ 

‘‘And pray, sir, why should you 
raise the charges? Do you not get 
rich fast enough?” 

‘* But I have raised the expenses of 
the house. It costs me ninety pounds 
every time I ring up my curtain; last 
season it was but sixty.” 

‘* And, sir,” said Johnson, ‘‘I will 
remember what you forget. You 
have also enlarged your house, and 
nightly take in three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds where before it 
was two hundred and fifty. Sir, the 
public cares nothing for your expenses. 
Moreover, this is not a question of 


feels 
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justice, but one of expediency. You 
say that you fear for your building 
if you do not restore the old-time 
charges?” 

‘*On my life, sir, I fear they'll tear 
it down to-night if I don’t yield.” 

‘““Then yield, sir,” said Johnson. 
‘*Since there’s no principle at bay 
beyond the principle of avarice, doubt- 
less the world will deem the better of 
you for your complacency.” 

‘*T fear I must,” 
gloomily. 

‘* Davy, you're a great hare-heart,” 
said Johnson, surveying him with an 
amused cynicism; ‘‘ vanity and cow- 
ardice are your weaknesses, Davy.” 

‘*Why, sir, because I yield to your 
advice?” responded Garrick, with 
warmth. ‘Is a man a coward who 
takes the only method of saving him- 
self from destruction? And as for 
vanity, sir, I see no reason for the 
charge.” 

‘* Noreason!” quoth Johnson, ‘‘ and 
you've just taken off Mallet’s ‘ El- 
vira,’ as bad a piece as ever came to 
London town, which you accepted 
because Mallet promised you a puff 
in his ‘Life of Marlborough!’ Call 
you that by any name but vanity?” 

‘*The piece was a good piece,” con- 
tended Garrick. ‘‘It did not suit the 
vulgar; but what then? As your 
friend Chesterfield says: ‘ The vulgar 
are seldom right, and then only for a 
wrong reason.’” 

‘*It was a wretched piece,” declared 
Johnson, dogmatically. ‘‘ What was 
good in it was not new, and what was 
new was not good. But I'll retract, 
Davy, my charges of cowardice and 
vanity. And I'll allow none to abuse 
you but me. Still, it is my thought 
that, in case of a demonstration to- 
night, you might show wisdom in re- 
treating to your tariff of last year. 
The public likes not change; surely 
not a change for the worse.”’ 

‘*] shall have my revenge on Fitz- 
patrick, however,” said Garrick 
‘‘Hear what Churchill is to say of 
him in anext edition of his ‘ Rosciade,’ 
which we have even now on the press. 
It is the severest thing in language. 
You will note that Churchill does not 


observed Garrick, 
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SET 


name him, but the description marks 
the creature for everyeye. Churchill 
got his idea from my ‘ Fribbleriad.’ 
Observe, now, how Fitzpatrick is 
flayed.” And Garrick began to read 
from a proof sheet he took from his 
pt cket: 


‘A motley figure of the Fribble tribe, 

Which heart can scarce conceive or pen 
describe, 

A six-foot suckling, mincing in Its gait, 

Affected, peevish, prim and delicate; 

Fearful It seemed, though of athletic 
make, 

Lest brutal breezes should too roughly 
shake 

Its tender 
spread 

O’er Its pale cheeks the horrid, manly 
red. 

Much did It 
phrase, 

Of genius and of 
plays; 

Much, too, of 
wrote, 

Of special merit, though of little note; 

For Fate, in a strange humor, had de- 
creed 

That what It wrote none but Itself should 
read. 

Much, too, It chattered of dramatic laws, 

Misjudging critics and misplaced ap- 
plause; 

Then, with a self-complacent, jutting air, 

It smiled, It smirked, It wriggled to the 
chair.” 


form, and savage motion 


talk, in Its own pretty 
taste, of players and 


writing which Itself had 


** It will crush the man,” said John- 


son. He was deeply impressed; for 
Garrick read well, and no strength 
was lost through him. ‘‘ What think 
you, sir?” asked Johnson, turning to 
Goldsmith. 

‘Crush him, yes,” replied Gold- 
smith; ‘but it’s too powerful for so 
slim a purpose. Do you know this 
silken fop Fitzpatrick? Why, sir, it’s 
to burn a barn to boil an egg!—a blud- 
geon to a gnat!” 

‘*T fear you do not like Churchill,” 
said Garrick to Johnson, as he pock- 
eted the proof sheet and prepared to 
go. ‘‘He tells me he asked you to 
dine, and you refused.” 

‘*] did not refuse,” returned John- 
son, making a grimace; ‘‘I merely 
failed to accept. I like the man well 
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enough, but I do not like his com- 
pany. I have liked a dog, sir; but I 
did not dine with the dog.” 

Then Johnson was left to empty 
his bowl of bishop alone. Garrick 
departed to prepare himself for the 
coming trouble of the night. Gold- 
smith, who liked Garrick as little as 
he liked trouble, declined an order for 
a seat at the theatre, giving as an ex- 
cuse that the Ledger was shouting for 
another ‘‘ Citizen of the World,” and 
staged his way to ‘merry Isling- 
ton.” 

As Johnson mused, there 
vast noise. Into the room 
Beauclerk, March, Williams 
Selwyn, the latter having 
encountered the others at the door. 

‘*And we had given you up till to- 
morrow, March was say- 
ing. ‘‘I was just picturing you to 
Beauclerk and Gillie as running be- 
tween the dying and the dead—the 
murderer who hangs to-morrow, and 


rose a 
came 
and 
George 


George, 


the monarch mouldering at West- 
minster; and presto! up you turn 


” 


and show me a false picture-maker. 

**T could not help it, March,” said 
Selwyn. ‘‘Those knaves at West- 
minster, after having me in a sweat 
for a week, postpone digging out my 
As for the murderer, I left 
him in a most Christian frame, eat- 
ing sirloin and potatoes, sure of heav- 
en to-morrow. This last, on the bare 
word of a tavern chaplain with a mar- 
velously red nose.” 

‘*A pure hoax,” said Williams to 
Beauclerk, for the two were holding a 
side conversation touching the Cock 
Lane ghost, which spectre had beena 
popular wraith a short time before; 
‘‘a pure hoax, I assure you. As 
Horry Walpole said, ‘a mere cheap 
fraud of knocks and scratches.’ ” 

Johnson and March were made 
known to each other by Beauclerk. 
The others and the philosopher had 
met before. The newcomers, gay of 
costume in contrast with the dull and 
slouchy garb of Johnson, noisy as 
against his rather sour taciturnity, 
drew chairstothe table. It was plain 


king. 


that March had not conquered John- 
This may 


son’s love at first sight. 
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have been the reason why March, 
with a praiseworthy hope of uplifting 
Johnson's spirits, ordered another 
bowl of bishop. Johnson took this 
as a text. 

‘*Why, sir,” said he, staring arro- 
gantly at March, ‘‘I perceive you to 
be one who loves drink.” 


‘‘And if it be so?” remarked 
March, arching his brows. 
‘* Nothing, save this,” responded 


the dogmatist: ‘‘you may have so- 
briety and knowledge, or drink and 
ignorance.” 

‘‘From which,” observed Beau- 
clerk, gaily, ‘‘one must infer you to 
be a six-bottle man at least, March. 
Not a drop less would explain the 
miracle of all you do not know.” 

“If I may amend your word 
‘drink’ to ‘wine,’” said March, re- 
plying to Johnson, ‘‘I am constrained 
to say that the wisdom of the wise 
whom I’ve encountered reconciles 
me fully to that ignorance and claret 
you have joined astwins. There is 
but one man of brains in England,” 
continued March, cheerfully, eager 
to irritate Johnson, ‘‘and that is 
Hume.” 

‘*Hume, sir!” ejaculated Johnson, 
growling his scorn; ‘‘ Hume is an im- 
itation, and an imitation is ever a 
failure. Hume, sir, is the merest 
echo of Voltaire.” 

‘*T am obliged to you, sir,” smiled 
March; ‘‘ you have multiplied my re- 
spect for Voltaire beyond measure.” 

‘*Impertinence, sir!” roared John- 
son, who supposed March, from his 


groomed, sleek appearance, to be 
much younger than he was; ‘‘im- 
pertinence comporteth ill with 
youth.” 


‘*That can have no concern with 
me,” replied March, with an air of 
irony. ‘I have for long been no 
boy. Iam crowding forty years, sir, 
while Beauclerk tells me you are no 
more than fifty-four. But what ac- 
count years? The thickest dolt I ever 
knew was fifty-four.’ And March 
beamed on the wrathful editor of the 
Rambler. 

‘*Go on, gentlemen,” said Selwyn, 
tasting his drink; ‘‘ you do famously. 
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Ir was evening. Drury Lane The- 
atre was thronged, and the crowd in 
the pit buzzed angrily, like a colony of 
The Rena, safe in her box, 
her dark cheek, was 
exhilarated with the suppressed up- 
roar. Across from her the waxen- 
faced, slim Fitzpatrick was posted, 

y to head the campaign of the 
By his Burke, a 
verdasher, whose grievance was 
that Garrick no longer bought of 
him. March, Beauclerk, Williams 
and Selwyn were well to the rear, 
where they might see and enjoy and 
have everything before them. John- 
son was in the pit, well down toward 
the ‘‘spikes.”” Back of the animated 
Rena towered the prize-fighter, Jack 
Slack, covering the lady with a cool 
eye of guardianship, three or four of 


wasps. 


the color high in 
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While the music 
somewhat out of tune and 
time—for there 
ness among the musicians- 
the pit resumed the breaking and 
smashing of had 
survived the riot of the night before. 
Those not actively engaged in the 
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war looked on from stall or box ap- 
provingly. 

March, elated at Garrick’s 
2 

ment, left h 

round 


, 
to counsel 


punish- 

is three friends and has- 

to Fitzpatrick’s box, the 

that person in his 
ities as mob-leader. 

na, in a tingle 

away by the 

in the very 

uproar with 

profanities, 

destruction. To 

enthusi- 

her will 

be known. In the midst of 

joy she was caught up like a 
ild in the giant arms of Slack, who, 
ith no more of explanation than the 

‘Is lordship’s orders!” be- 
ring her away. The Rena 
swore like a bargeman, 
the tough features of the 
fighter. Her obje were un- 
1ee¢ ded. She was whisked off and 
chaired to her doorin Cleveland Court, 
rin g and seeing no further of that 
Drury Lane. 
was borne 
and the spectacle pleased him, 
ft him more free to the double 
injuring Garrick and 
‘the pretty Bride. 
“orchestra stragg led and stag- 
noisily to the final notes of 
gland’s Beef.” The din 
irbulence of the pit were in no 
abated. Fitzpatrick, cold, with 
his thin, bloodless face, stood up and 
raised his hand for silence. There 
was a half-lull in the storm. 

‘*We were last night insulted by 
Moody, the Irish comedian,’ shouted 
Fitzpatrick. ‘* This Moody assaulted 
a gentleman who had paid at the 
door as a spectator of the perform- 
We demand that the creature 
Moody appear and apologize to an in- 

sulted public for his ruffianly conduct 
of last evening.” 

Garrick, in a tremble of terror just 
off the stage in the wings, urged 
Moody to obey the how] of the public. 
Moody demurred. His last night’s 
guilt consisted in nothing beyond 
knocking down an incendiary and 
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candle wherewith he 
the theatre. At 
white-faced r- 

He was 


burn 
by the Ga 
met 
by a shout of derision 

‘** Apologize tothe public you’) 


e 
you rogue!” commanded Fitz- 


sulted, 
patrick 

‘*Why, then,” said Moody, 
most Irish leer, ‘‘ I’m 
saved the lives of you last nig 

‘*Get down on knees! Down 
on your knees, scoundrel!’”’ howled a 
dozen in the pit 

‘*T’ll see you damned first!” re 
torted Moody, and walked off the 
stage 

‘*Garrick! Garrick!"’ shouted the 
burly party with the bludgeon—the 
person who had control of the music 
‘** Garrick! Garrick!” yelled two hun- 
dred voices, taking up the name. 

There was nothing else f 


with his 
sorry I 
ht 


comic 


your 


for it. 
Shaking in every joint, his face pallid, 
horror in his eye, Garrick appeared. 
There were a few cheers from such as 
Johnson, whose age made him safe 
and whose anger gave him courage 
The cheers were buried beneath an 
avalanche of hissing disapprobation. 
Garrick nerved himself and attempted 
to speak. Fitzpatrick, his hated foe 
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and critic, interrupted him, March at 
his elbow giving him suggestions. 

“Will you or will you not,” de- 
manded Fitzpatrick, ‘‘ restore the old 
C harges of last year?” 

Again Garrick essayed to speak, 
and uin the mob drowned his 
voice 

‘* Answer 
Fitzpatrick 

‘* Yes!” screamed Garrick, in a 
final agony, his face working. 

The next morning the paper in 
which Garrick had an interest an- 
nounced: 


ags 


yes or no?”’ commanded 


Messrs. Garrick & Lacy, of the man- 
agement of Drury Lane Theatre, at the 
earnest request of countless patrons of 
the and believing it to be but 
justice to that public which they hereby 
thank for numerous favors, have decided 
to restore the charges of last year. 


house, 


‘‘Davy has a timid heart,” said 
Johnson to Goldsmith, as they read 
and discussed the announcement over 
a bottle at the Cheshire Cheese; 
‘* Davy is a coward. And yet,” con- 
cluded the philosopher, after a pause, 
‘‘what we call courage, in at least 
one-half of its expression, is only a 
phase of imbecility.” 


ON TYBURN HILL 


( N Tyburn Hill, on hanging day, 
Cutthroat and thief and gallant stay; 
Noble and dandy, sober cit, 
Mercer and draper, fop and wit, 

And chattering belle in fine array. 


My Lady’s coach obstructs the way— 
Gilt Cupids on its panels flit, 
And languishing doth Beauty sit 
On Tyburn Hill. 


‘* A highwayman is hanged,” they say. 


My Lady smiles. 
**Lud! Lud! 


‘**"'Tis like a play.” 
A proper man and fit.” 


***Tis hoped he’ll make a fight of it.” 
These be the passing prayers men pray 
On Tyburn Hill. 


McCrea PICKERING. 





SINFUL SARA 


By Elizabeth Duer 


HE place was Mrs. Lansing’s 
vell-ordered country seat and 
the time early May—for al- 

ways since she had had the power to 
command circumstances her house- 
hold regulations had been inflexibly 
enforced, and the first of May was 
the time to forswear the town. It 
was not to enjoy the delights of flow- 
ering trees and the marvelous greens 
of the early grass, nor the rare treat 
of seeing a Baltimore oriole in the 
peach tree nearthe garden wall which 
caused the exodus; it was because 
she always Aad moved on the first of 
May, because her cedar closet was in 
the country house, and the furs and 
woolens were always stored there for 
the Summer, and because during the 
early years of her stormy married 
life the late Mr. Lansing had found 
his visits to the various racing tracks 
more difficult of access from the se- 
clusion of Denewood. The wifely 
endeavor, however, to straighten the 
zigzags of moral obliquity had proved 
futile, and of all the vices that dissi- 
pation is heir to Mrs. Lansing most 
hated gambling. The betting of 
money on fortune’s wheel—no matter 
how turned, whether by horses or 
cards or dice—was what, in her opin- 
ion, started the votary on his course 
to the bottomless pit. Mr. Lansing 
had heard her opinion, and died. 


The carriage that brought Sara 
Lansing from the railway station to 
Denewood had orders to wait, so a 
very smart footman informed the 
coachman when he ran down the 
piazza steps to receive such of Miss 
Lansing’s hand-luggage as might 
overtax the strength of a lackadaisi- 
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cal lady’s maid. Miss Lansing her- 
self was blooming, and bore no trace 
of fifteen hours’ railway traveling. 
Her black hair waved crisply from 
her low forehead and curled in ten- 
drils on the nape of her neck, and her 
‘lothes set smartly on her slim young 
igure. 

‘‘Hello, mamma!” she cried, by 
way of salutation to a middle-aged 
lady who emerged from the front 
door. ‘‘I had half-expected you to 
meet me at the station.” 

Mrs. Lansing gave her daughter a 
perfunctory kiss. ‘* There was room 
only for you and your maid in the 
victoria,” she said, coldly. ‘* The 
modern young lady needs her maid 
more than she needs her mother.” 

‘*Don’t be grumpy, mamma,” said 
the girl, with an attempt at fun. 
‘*Aren’t you glad to see your only 
child after a two months’ absence?” 

‘*‘T am sorry to be going out just 
as you arrive,” the elder lady re- 
turned, with some_ graciousness. 
‘* Drive to the Young Women’s Tem- 
perance Club rooms, Balch.” 

Sara stood watching the figure 
that so amply filled the seat of the 
vanishing victoria. Prosperity hung 
round it like an aureola, while a nim- 
bus of yellow straw, bearing white 
ostrich plumes, crowned the square 
gray head. 

Mrs. Lansing was dressed with 
great care. Her costume stood for 
every term known to the fashion jour- 
nals. There were flounces and entre- 
deux and biases and tucks; her skirt 
rustled with silk and yet clung with 
the betraying outline of woz/e to her 
portly hips. She wore immaculate 
white gloves, a size too large for her 
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returning t he White Sulphur 
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for rheumatism was demolished by 
the truthful statement that she alone 
had rheumatism, and, moreover, had 
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the solution must be reached. ‘‘I re- 
member,” he continued, laughing, 
‘*how Aunt Maria used to sew money 
in your corsets when you went away 
from home, and I didn’t know but 
what some of the darkies might have 
attached the outfit.” 

Lanse laughed a merry, boyish 
laugh. He was five years older than 
Sara, a newly fledged clergyman 
waiting to begin his work in the slums 
of the great town, but as much a boy 
as when he and his cousin waded in 
the brook and stole strawberries for 
their feasts on the stone where Sara 
was sitting. 

She stopped him. ‘‘ Don’t try to 
think of ways in which a reputable 
young woman can become — insol- 
vent.” The word pleased her. ‘! 
lost the money playing cards, and I 
do not dare to tell my mother.” 

‘*I would not have believed it of 
you, Sara! It wasalow-down-Indian- 
dog trick to play Aunt Maria.” The 
phrase was reminiscent, but Sara un- 
derstood. 

‘*] don’t agree with you,” she said, 
loftily. ‘‘Foolish, extravagant, I 
grant you—even sinful from the cler- 
gyman point of view—but it’s absurd 
to call it mean.” 

** We'll let the clergyman point of 
view alone, if you please,” he said, 
sharply. ‘‘I’m talking to you from 
the family standpoint. Your mother 
let you go on this trip, and you were 
under moral bonds to behave your- 
self. She hates gambling, and small 
blame to her!” 

“Say it right out!” cried Sara. 
‘*Say my father was a gambler and 
squandered some of her money. I’m 
sure there is enough left. Mamma 
needn't complain. For my part I’m 
very sorry for poor papa. He had 
his own trials, I'll be bound!” 

Lanse looked disgusted. 

‘‘That’s a nice insinuation for a 
girl to make against her mother, isn't 
it?” heasked. ‘‘ Doyoureally believe 
your mother’s hatred of gambling 
grows out of love of money?” 

“I know her prejudices are 
stronger than her love for nt, any- 
how!” said Sara, doggedly. 
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SET 


Lanse took a turn as far as the 
shrubberies and back, and conquered 
his irritation. 

‘*Look here, Sara,” he said, ‘‘ you 
have spent money that didn’t belong 
to you, you have compromised your 
good name, you have betrayed your 
mother’s confidence. Now what are 
you going to do about it?” 

‘**Go to prison, I should think,” she 
answered, miserably, ‘‘from the list 
of crimes you bring against me. 
Can't you suggest anything? Don't! 
own anything I can sell?” 

He shook his head. 

‘*T should think not,” he said. 

Sara’s anger burned. 

‘* You're a mighty poor father con- 
fessor,” she sneered. ‘* You can curse 
the crime and denounce the sinner, 
but as for any help—I might as well 
apply to this stone,” and she tapped 
it with her fingers. 

Lanse looked really sorry. 

‘*T have advice to give,” he said, 
‘‘only I know it will be disagreeable. 
Tell your mother the whole truth, and 
bear what she has to say without re- 
sentment —that’s for penance, you 
see!—and if she refuses to help you, 
tell me.”’ 

There was a suggestion of sympa- 
thy in the tail of the sentence whicl 
softened her. 

‘*It won't do any good,” she pro- 
tested, sadly. 

‘‘Then do it for conscience’s sake,” 
he urged. 

The behests of the solitary mascu- 
line power in a family have been 
dominant from Mordecai down. Sara 
yielded with a shrug. 

‘‘If I perish, I perish,” she said. 
‘Go back to your tennis court. I 
want to think this out.” 

He left her, but a great tenderness 
was tugging at his heart-strings. His 
poor little Sara fighting the battle 
against self alone! a 


It was nearly dinner time when 


Mrs. Lansing returned from her 
drive. A package wrapped in tissue 
paper and tied with a pink ribbon was 
carried from the victoria into the 
house, but it passed unchallenged by 
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Sara, who met it in the hall; she was 
0 guilty and miserable to feel curi- 
sity. 

While she and Lanse waited in the 

rawing-room for the announcement 
f dinner, Sara's listless glance fell on 
many unfamiliar objects. There were 
new vases for long-stemmed roses; 

old photograph of the Prince of 

‘ales looked royally out of a grand 

w frame, with a lion and unicorn 
supporting the kingly crown; there 

ere new silver boxes for stamps, a 

ilendar with red lettering and some 

arming bits of old china. 

‘*Since when has mamma taken to 

iying bric-&a-brac?” asked Sara. 

‘* Perhaps since the parlormaid de- 
eloped a knack of nicking,’ 
Lanse, quoting Francis Wilson. 

Sara was still examining the differ- 
nt ornaments when her mother 
ined them. The elder lady looked 
ilmost handsome; a youthful pink 
verspread her cheeks, and her eyes 
were brilliant with excitement. Her 
lrive had been inspiriting. 

During dinner she was fairly elo- 
quent about her plans for the new 
Club House for Working Girls. She 
wanted her nephew’s opinion as to 
what harmless games of chance might 
be provided for their amusement, and 

mcluded the discussion by laying 
lown one rule she intended seeing 
enforced. 

‘*Such things must be locked up on 
Saturday night, together with the sec- 
ular library, but on week days girls 
will be girls—hey, Lanse?” 

‘* And only hypocrites on Sundays,” 
he answered. ‘* Such a small leaven- 
ing ought not to do much harm.” 

Her nephew’s sarcasms rarely pene- 
trated the armor of her self-righteous- 
1ess, but she felt he was doing his 
profession an injustice. 

‘*For shame, Lanse!” she remon- 
strated. ‘‘ The servants might think 
you were in earnest. If at any time 
you wish to hold a service for the girls 
you will find the pianola plays twen- 
ty-five hymn tunes.” 

‘*T haven’t found my ministrations 

ery popular with girls, Aunt Maria,” 
1¢ answered, fixing amused eyes on 


said 
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Sara’s face, but seeing the despair of 
her countenance he whispered, as she 
passed him, going out of the dining- 
room: 

‘*Keep up your courage, little girl. 
I shall wait for you on the piazza.” 

Three separate times that evening 
Sara put in a trembling plea to be her 
own executioner. 

‘* May I have a little talk with you, 
mamma?” 

‘*Presently, when I have finished 
this letter.” 

Then later; ‘‘Are you at liberty, 
mamma?” 

‘*When I have sent orders to the 
stable about some shoeing.”’ 

Sara was an arrant coward; she 
breathed a sigh of relief at each re- 
prieve. 

On her way to bed, however, she 
found her mother’s door half-open, 
and her mother’s voice invited her to 
come in. The tone was kind; the 
Presence, wrapped in a purple silk 
dressing gown majestically regal, was 
seated at her toilette table 

‘* What did you wish to talk to me 
about?” Mrs. Lansing asked, as she 
removed a silver crown of tightly 
braided gray hair bodily from her 
head. 

‘* Accounts, mamma.” 

‘‘Never mind about returning to 
me what you have left. You are wel- 
come to keep it, only make good use 
of your money.” This warning was 
enforced by an extended forefinger. 

‘*There’s nothing left!” cried poor 
Sara. ‘‘ Worse than nothing! I am 
five hundred dollars in debt, and I 
lost the money playing cards!” 

If she had been a rattlesnake her 
mother could not have regarded her 
with more dislike as she listened to 
her sorrowful account of past mis- 
deeds. 

Mrs. Lansing rose in her wrath and 
faced her daughter. 

‘‘And you have the effrontery to 
tell me this! Perhaps you expect me 
to pay your gambling debts! Oh, 
that was what you hoped, was it? 
Well, undeceive yourself. I shall let 
your friend, Mrs. Texel, know what 
I think of Aer, and mention that I 
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Not a escaped her victim. 
She had promised Lanse to take her 
punishment like a woman, and she did 


it, but she flew down-stairs instead of 


word 


going to bed and went crashing among 


ra chairs in search of her 
and comfort. 

’h, Lanse,” she cried, *‘ 

help me! 


she won't 
She doesn’t care about the 
disgrace; she only wants to punish 
me. What shall I do?” and Sara’s 
sobs came thick and fast—but Lanse’s 
arms were round her, and his slim 
young hands were patting her shoul- 
ders as they used to fifteen years ago, 
when she fled to him for consolation. 
In those times it was generally a 
barked shin that caused the outcry, 
now it was a bruised spirit. 

‘*That’s all right, Sally,” said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ We're not dead 
broke that we can’t raise five hundred 
dollars. What do you take me for, 
child—a spendthrift? I’ve a famous 
salary that begins next week, and I've 
something of my own besides. I'll 
see you through.” 

‘*But I don’t 
money, Lanse. 
poor and to—t 
with a wail. 

‘*Pooh!” he said, confidently, ‘* I'll 
borrow it from myself and repay it 
by some magazine articles. I and my 
poor will not suffer.” 

Sara drew 
her eyes. 

‘* Kiss 
meekly. 

The young man caught his breath 
but managed to steady his voice. 

‘* Excuse me, Sara,” he said, ‘‘ but 
you have been at this work for fifteen 
years. Making me love you day by 
day; flouting me one moment, casting 
yourself upon me the next. If I kiss 
you to-night I own you for all time.” 


he 
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she Kiss me, Lanse.” 
next morning found Lanse 
‘ding to town to sacrifice five hun- 
lol ‘ his small patrimony to 
A very tri- 
it, y Lanse it was, too, 
a face so radiant that the con- 
ductor who punched his ticket might 
the truth if his whole 
not been absorbed in littering 
the carpet of his car with little paper 
rounds that the black porter promptly 
removed with dust-pan and broom. 
The hour at Denewood 
was eight o’clock; for no special rea- 
son except the discipline that discom- 
fort brings, unless a hymn Mrs. Lan- 
sing had learned as a child may have 
given to early rising in itself a moral 
worth. 
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Why should I let my eyelids close, 
Or waste my time in bed? 


This morning the autocratic mis- 
tress of the establishment presided 
over her meal alone, for Lanse had 
breakfasted an hour before, and Sara, 
already in disgrace, had added to her 
sins by having her coffee in bed. 

Her mother bustled wrathfully to the 
writing table and dashedoff aletterthat 
had leaped into her mind ready drafted 
while she dressed. Rage is often po- 
tent in lending wings to the pen. 

My Dear Mrs. TEXEL: 

My daughter tells me that while under 
your charge at Palm Beach she learned 
to play cards for money, and left your 
party owing its different members sums 
amounting to $500, which you assumed. 
You have done so at your ownrisk. | 
shall never give one cent of my money 
in the encouragement of sin. 

In attempting to exonerate your char- 
acter my daughter mentioned that you 
were interested in the Hospital for 
Fatherless Babies. To prove to you 
that it is principle, not money, I am con- 
cerned for, I enclose you my cheque for 
$500 for that object, drawn to the order 
of the institution. 

Believe me to be 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIA LANSING. 
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This letter was ready to send to the 
post-office by nine o'clock, but 
yr the deficiencies of even the most 
xemplary housekeeping, not a post- 
to be found in the 
There it lay—an evangel of 
impotent for 
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ge their attention that day. It 

ed pajamas were the crying 

ed. One lady whispered that she 

had heard the soldiers in the 
pitals had only nightingales! 

Mrs. Lansing’s patriotic scissors 
snipped the air in their longing to 
remedy the evil. 

‘** Where is the pattern?” she asked, 
sternly. 

t was given: a few wisps of tissue 
paper held together by a crooked pin 
impossible to extricate, the whole 
thing only understandable after care- 
ful study of some microscopic direc- 
tions that required magnifying glasses 
and the experience of a professional. 
Mrs. Lansing’s mind bent to the task 
and conquered. 

‘* Who is responsible for this silly 
pattern?” she asked. 

A blushing maiden of forty Sum- 
mers acknowledged the crime. 
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‘*Oh, well, perhaps—” began Mrs. 
Lansing; she saw extenuating cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘ Miss Creel, didn’t you 
know pajamas were in two, pieces, a 
jacket and dr—trousers? Here is 
only the jacket pattern.” And she 
touched the bell. 

A servant appeared. 

‘Ask the chambermaid to give you 
Mr. Vaughn’s pajamas,” she 
said, and a murmur went round the 
room. ‘*‘ How fortunate! So far from 
any shops—just the thing!” 

The man returned empty-handed; 
he was new to the place, and he an- 
SW ered, boldly: 

‘* Hannah Mr. Vaughn 
likes shirts better nor pants in hot 
weather.”’ 

Mrs. Lansing gave the new footman 
a scathing glance; the afternoon train 
should return him whence he came. 
She rose majestically and went up- 
stairs. When she returned she held an 
ample white garment, made on thetwin 
cylinder expansion pattern, which she 
said might be some guide—and truly 
it was—a very strange guide indeed. 
Ask the soldiers in the Philippines! 

Work was laid aside at one o’clock 
and a sumptuous luncheon served. 
Mrs. Lansing was a liberal woman 
where an object commanded her re- 
spect, and charity was the breath of 
life to her. It was three o’clock be- 
fore her guests were disposed of, her 
toilette refreshed and she herself 
ready for her afternoon’s work. That 
work took her somewhat far afield, 
for, as she drove in her favorite vic- 
toria, she had time to study a small 
manual. It was called ‘* Rules for 
3ridge Whist,” and it occupied a solid 
half-hour of the lady’s attention. 

‘*You may come back for me at 
half-past six,”’ she said to her coach- 
man, she disappeared into the 
shady gloom of Mrs. Van Cott’s brand 
new Elizabethan manor. 


a set of 
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Lansing Vaughn had spent a busy 
but futile day. He had found his 
bank account low, his rents absorbed 
in necessary repairs, and his only 
available resource a few shares of 
railroad stock selling that day for less 
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than par, and he had 2 
His bankers deplored such a sacrifice, 
and begged him to give the market a 
the 
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few days to recover, offering at 

same time to lend him the money. 
Lanse declined the loan but agreed 
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risker trav- 
eler had secured the solitary fly, and 
Lanse was forced to begin his three- 
mile walk through dusty lanes, with 
the level rays of the setting sun pour- 
ing into his eyes. 

He had gone about half-way, when 
Mrs. Van Cott’s entrance 
gates he saw his aunt’s victoria just 
turning in, pursuant t 
order to fetch 
o’clock. 

Here was his chance to get a lift 
home and at the time to tell 
Aunt Maria of his wish to marry Sara 
and his action in regard to her money 
] He sank back on the seat: 
how luxurious it was! Alas that the 
rich can only realize their comforts 
through privation! 

The carriage took its stand a few 
feet beyond the front door, and Lanse, 
who was leaning back, was not dis- 
cernible above the folds of the hood. 

Two ladies came out and stood talk- 
ing. The pent-up indignation of one 
of them was poured out in bubbling 
effervescence as the hall door closed 
behind them. ‘‘Oh, no,” 
saying, defiantly, 1 


on passing 
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» that lady’s 
her at half-past six 


same 
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she was 


g, **indeed, I didn’t 
play with her this afternoon. I told 
Mrs. Van Cott plainly that I should 
resign from the club if I were ever 
forced to play with Mrs. Lansing 
again. She is the most insulting 
creature when she is losing, and al- 
ways takes it out on her partner! 
The truth is, we are all afraid of her 
I know three women who entertained 
the club last week who kept extra 
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prizes concealed to give the old lady 
in case she lost, so as to get her home 
in good temper.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think she would like 
to take what had not won,” re- 
turned a second voice, innocent and 


young 


she 


‘*Shouldn't you?” continued the 
scornfully. ‘*That’s because 
’ don’t know her. It is only 
necessary to say, ‘Dear Mrs. Lan- 
sing, you would have won that game 
if it hadn’t been for the mistake of 
your partner, and I think, under the 
circumstances,’ etc. Then you tuck 
the prize under her arm, and she goes 
off with the loot without a qualm.” 

Lanse could hardly believe his ears. 
Aunt Maria a bridge! 
Shocked at Sara for playing for money 

ereedy for prizes herself! And how 
sly the old lady had been about it! 

A plan of action was quickly formu- 
lated in his mind. If he could obtain 
ocular proof of his aunt’s misdoings 
he felt he could make out a good case 
for Saraasaclaimant for her mother’s 
mercy. He rang the bell, and while 
he waited stood flicking the dust of 
the lanes from his boots with an im- 
maculate pocket handkerchief. Men 
and peacocks seem peculiarly con- 
scious of any pedal imperfection, and 
the polished shoe has a direct bearing 
on the status of self-respect. 

‘Is Mrs. Lansing still here?” he 
asked. 

The servant opined that she was; 
indeed, there was a-many ladies in 
the large saloon playin’ cards. 

‘‘When you get an opportunity let 
her know that her carriage is here 
and her nephew, Mr. Vaughn, wait- 
ing for her.” 

The man led the way tothe library, 
promising to give Mrs. Lansing the 
message when the next interruption 
should occur in the game. 

From his vantage ground Lanse 
could see through the parted hang- 
ings the drawing-room beyond, and 
in the stillness even hear the ex- 
clamations of the players. 

Three tables were still going, at 
which his Aunt Maria was 
seated in state. She had as her part- 
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vou 


devotee of 
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SINFUL 


ner a pugnacious person called Nor- 
ris, while their opponents were Mrs. 
Van Cott and a gentle old lady ina 
widow's cap. Mrs. Van Cott had just 
played the dummy hand and captured 
the final tricks. 

‘Well, partner,” she exclaimed, 
‘we made two odd, which gives us 
game andrubber. I am glad I left it 
to you. I should have had to make it 
diamonds, and we never could have 
gone game. I don’t think I misseda 
trick, do you, Mrs. Lansing?” 

Mrs. Lansing was looking 
thunder gust. 

‘* We should have made the odd if 
only my partner had not blocked me,”’ 
the autocrat answered, fixing Mrs. 
Norris with a revengeful eye. 

‘*T didn’t block you at all!” cried 
that spirited lady, nothing daunted. 

‘* You did!” retorted Mrs. Lansing. 

‘*Really, Mrs. Lansing,” began 
her partner, ‘‘ considering that / have 
played bridge—” but Mrs. Lansing 
cut her short. 

‘*Then you should know enough 
Don't 


like 


never to block your partner. 
you know that in a trump hand when 
your partner leads as I did she must 
hold seven of the suit, and you must 


discard your top card? Don’t 
know even that? You must 
learned that, I should think!” 
ing more and more angry. 

‘*T had a good many clubs myself,” 
began Mrs. Norris, trying to keep the 
peace. ‘‘I feared Mrs. Van Cott held 
the nine instead of you, so I kept the 
ten—then if you had gone on leading 
clubs and led me a low one I should 
have taken it with the ten, returned 
you the seven, which you could have 
taken with your nine, and we should 
have made the odd, as you say; but 
it was your fault, not mine—don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Van Cott?” 

‘*Oh, don’t ask anyone to discuss 
it further,” said Mrs. Lansing, sneer- 
ingly. ‘*/ know and /saw. I have, 
as usual, just lost owing to—to—bad 
luck, let ussay. I should have left 
before this last rubber—I was ahead 
then! But it is always the way; 
one is over-persuaded to stay, and 
then loses.”’ 


you 
have 
grow- 


SARA 

By this time the whole table was 
found guilty. 

Lanse could stand it no longer. 
The coarseness of Mrs. Lansing’s 
temper, her flushed face and evident 
excitement were genuinely shocking 
to him. Pushing aside the curtains 
he came quickly into the room and 
made his way to Aunt Maria’s chair. 

‘Your carriage is here,” he said, 
inalowtone. ‘‘Let me beg of you 
to come at once.” 

‘‘Has anything happened?” she 
asked insome alarm, his grave face 
and silent manner beginning to tell. 

He reassured her while he helped 
her to gather up her paraphernalia for 
driving—sunshade, gloves and feather 
boa—and had succeeded in getting 
her as far asthe hall when Mrs. Van 
Cott overtook them. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Lansing,” she began, 
and Lanse felt that he knew, word 
for word, what was coming, ‘‘I am 
so sorry about that last game! I am 
sure you would have won if only you 
had got the lead, so you must let me 
make over to you the prize. As 
hostess it is so awkward winning one’s 
own prizes!” 

The scowl 
lady’s brows. 

‘* If you feel in that way,” she said, 
graciously, ‘‘ I’m sure I am delighted 
to oblige you. That is my carriage,” 
she said, turning to Mrs. Van Cott’s 
butler, who was staggering under the 
weight of a large silver mirror. 
‘You may rest it against the front 
seat, under Balch’s legs.” 

As they drove from the door Lanse 
gave vent to the indignation that 
was choking him. In his young judg 
ment there were no modifications in 
hypocrisy — self-deception had no 
place. 

‘* Aunt Maria,” he burst out, “I 
joined you this afternoon in order to 
tell you that I have won Sara’s prom- 
ise to marry me, and to plead her 
cause with you. I felt then that you 
had much to forgive in her conduct, 
but within the last half-hour I have 
seen you under circumstances that 
make Sara’s faults seem trivial.” 

‘*T — circumstances — my conduct 


rolled from the elder 





compared to Sara's 


self, Lansing!”’ 


‘* | wish it were ; 


as my torgetting 
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y‘ ul f¢ rget your- 


+t - 
a matter 


in politeness 


to you, for then it would be a question 
between our two selves, but I regret 


to say it 1s 
yourself, publicly 
‘*You must be 


she responded, 


you who have 


~ 


forgotten 


ur mind!” 


highly incensed 


‘*What do you imagine I have done?” 


‘‘There is no 


SMART 


imagining,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I have myself 
quarreling over your cards, taking 
prizes you have not won, and abusing 
your neighbors; moreover, this must 
have been going on for months, yet 
you have concealed it from your fam- 
ily and affected to be scandalized at 
poor Sara.” 

** And so I am scandalized at Sara. 
To play cards for prizes is an innocent 
diversion—for money, a deadly sin!” 

An angry ‘‘Pshaw!” broke from 
Lanse. ‘‘ You were gambling just as 
much as Sara,” he insisted. ‘* Prizes 
or money, the difference? 
Only she never posed as an example; 
she is sorry for her folly and repent- 
ant; she, at least, keeps her temper 
under provocation.” 

‘*And so do I!” almost screamed 
the old lady, ‘‘or I should turn you 
out of this carriage.” 

**Perhaps you are right,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘I may have said more than 
my position as your nephew makes 
I What concerns me is that 


seen rou 


where is 


becoming. 
Sara’s belief in your sincerity should 
be unshaken. I hope no rumor of 
your card playing will reach her ears.” 

‘** And if it does, what business is it 
of hers, or yours either?” responded 
Mrs. Lansing, thoroughly roused. 
‘*Because the tailor made you 
a new clerical coat, is that any excuse 
for your sitting in judgment on those 
who are older and wiser than you? 
When a person of my—ahem !—con- 
scientiousness lends herself to a 
movement it virtually makes it right 
—that is, it proves it cannot be 
wrong.”’ 

Lanse had heard of the righteous- 
ness that covers as with a garment, 
but had never before met the self- 


has 
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righteousness that encases like a coat 
of mail. When Aunt 
herself greater than 
the 


. - ] ; } 
NMiaria prociaimed 
the law he felt 
argument. It 
acknowledge 
in a good cause, so 
a retreat by a 


futility of furth 


is hard, however, to 


one’s self routed 
Lanse 
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tried 
ange of base 
‘* Aunt Maria,” he said, 


woman- a snort 


4 
‘*you are 
an old from the 
victor—‘‘ and I stand ina peculiar re 
lation to you as your nephew and fu- 
ture -law! ve only said to 
your face what others ar 
hind your back, but if in the saying 
I have wounded your feelings I beg 
your forgiveness. Perhaps, when you 
come to think the matter over, you 
may find you do not entirely disagree 
with me. Won't you shake hands, and 
may I hope for your consent to my 
engagement to Sara?”’ 

Mrs. Lansing looked slightly molli 
fied, but she did not yield her,hand to 
the slim brown one waiting to receive 
it. Perhaps it was safer in the re 
straint of its fellow lest the owner 
should be tempted to follow the advic« 
of the Psalms, according to Sternhold 
and Hopkins in their metrical ver- 
$10N : 


Sone! 


saying be- 


Now lift thy hand from off thy lap 
And give thy foe a rousing slap. 


There was a silence of some min- 
utes. They had turned into the gates 
of Denewood, and the peace of the 
passing day was on bird and beast and 
flower. Aunt Maria hardly came un- 
der that triple category, but the peace 
was felt even by her strenuous spirit. 
She spoke, and all anger had died out 
of her tone 

‘** | believe you are a good man, Lan- 
sing, according to your lights, and I am 
willing you should marry Sara. Asthis 
ought to be a joyous occasion, I will 
even go so far as to excuse the inex- 
cusable in her conduct, and give her 
a cheque to pay Mrs. Texel.” She 
hesitated for a moment and then 
added: ‘‘ Perhaps it may be as well 
not to mention my proficiency as a 
bridge player; an immature judg- 
ment is apt to confound the use with 
the abuse of a pastime.” 
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They had arrived at the front door, make you and Sara an allowance, and 
1d Mrs. Lansing waved away the foot- so I will, but the income must be paid 
1an and rested her descended weight to you, Lansing, because Sara has 
on Lanse’s arm, while she added the shown a weakness of character under 
last word of generous reproach: temptation particularly distressing to 
‘Of course you will expect me to a person of my standards.” 
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A YULE SONG 


WHo cries ‘tis folly to wreathe the bright 
Who is it scoffs at the mistletoe bough? 

Marry, then, out on him! marry, then, flout on him! 
If there’s a time to be jolly, ‘tis now! 


holly? 


Berry-tide, cherry-tide, each is a merry tide, 
And there’s charm in the nutting, I vow! 

But none surpasses—how say you, my lasses?— 
The time for up-hanging the mistletoe bough. 

Reason—away with it! Men have grown gray with it, 
Pondering why and considering how; 

We have no part in it—nay, and no heart in it— 
Under the droop of the mistletoe bough! 

So, lads, your choices all! Lift, maids, your voices all! 
L ove levels prince with the man at the plough. 

t 5 


We'll make our boast of it, we'll make our toast of it— 
Ne’er may it wither, the mistletoe bough! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


SPEAKING BY THE TIME CARD 


- WE: AT is the Suburban Handicap?” 
**T don’t know, but I do know that it is an awful handicap to live in 


the suburbs.” 


3}. 


VICTORY AT LAST 


, SSIE-—Did she blush when you told her you knew all? 
Bessir—Blush! Why, she colored to the roots of her hair. 
Essir—Well, that’s where she has tried to get the color for years. 





THE SMART 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


()}: l-lovely one! h-h-hear m-m-m-me 
Is a-a-all I ask; 
I long to b-b-be with thee 
That I may b-b-bask 
Within the w-w-warmth divine 
Of th-th-thy caress. 
W-w-wilt thou be m-m-mine? 
Oh, answer, ‘‘ Y-y-yes!” 


Good thir, alath! I cannot thay 
Thith thing thou athketh me. 
Thtop! lithen! hathten not away! 
The reathon’th plain to thee. 
If I for theven ageth thtrove 
My anthwer to ekthpreth 
To thith the thtory of thy love, 
That anthwer'd thtill be ‘*‘ Yeth!” 
ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 


r F 


IN A STATE OF DECLINE 


, DITOR—What makes you say that I ought to buy this joke? 
~ Hv™orist—I don't believe in carrying a joke too far, and that joke has 
been carried far enough. 


Wwe 


WARMING UP 
EWITT—Do you and your wife have any heated discussions? 


Jewett—Every morning, trying to settle who shall get up and mak« 
the fire. 


4 


UNAVOIDABLE DELAY 


66 WHat made you so late?” 
‘*I came up in my automobile, and passed here three times before 
I could manage to stop.” 





THE ENCHANTED 


RUG 


By Edgar Saltus 


“TY “HE beauty of Az Zahra a con- 
gress of poets in active col- 
laboration would be impotent 

to depict. Az Zahra was the palace 

fF the Caliphs of Cordova. Forty 
thousand men worked at it cease- 
lessly for forty years. To-day not 

1 trace of its enchantments remains. 

There have been other bewilder- 
ments almost yet not quite as witch- 
ing. Nero devised a residence so 
ineffably charming that on the day 
of reckoning may it outbalance a 
few of his sins! About it were shim- 
mering porticos, glittering avenues, 
green savannahs, forest reaches, the 
call of bird and deer. Within were 
domes of sapphire, floors of mala- 
chite, crystal columns and red gold 
walls. It has crumbled. 

Before the peacock throne of the 
Great Mogul there was an inscrip- 
tion that ran: ‘‘ There is a Paradise. 
And it is this. And it is this.” Of 
that paradise the legend alone en- 
dures. The enticements of Dar 
Sargenu are rumored to have ex- 
ceeded those of Eden. They have 
evaporated. Trumpets of triumph 
woke Sardanapalus from the splen- 
dor of dreams to settings yet more 
splendid. Like the dreams, the set- 
tings have faded. Beneath cyclo- 
pean arches, in matchless magnifi- 
cence, Belsarazzur lounged and 
laughed. The arches have fallen, 
the magnificence has gone. At any 
evocation of Bel’s Home of the 
Height the pens of archzologists 
have spluttered. Bel has vacated 
the skies, his earthly tenement has 
fallen. The sumptuousness in which 
Semiramis dwelt exceeds the powers 
of prose. The lady has dwindled 

57 


into myth and the sumptuousness 
with her. Mounting upward with 
the stream of life and light, the 
memory of the imperial palace at 
Byzance surges, a gorgeous vision. 
By comparison Versailles becomes 
an eyesore and Windsor a blur. 

For sheer loveliness Az Zahra beat 
all these places hollow. It was a 
fairyland that would have thrown 
the architects of the Great Mogul’s 
peacock paradise into stupors of ad- 
miration. Beside it Nero’s surpris- 
ing construction would have looked 
quite squalid. If asurmise be worth 
a line of type, we may assume that 
even the gorgeous vision of Byzance 
would have slunk from it outdazzled. 
And there, one day, or it may be one 
night, a Caliph stood and smiled. 

Well he might. Before him 
one of those jasmines in flesh 
blood which used to grow on the 
Guadalquivir. And smiling, he las- 
soed the girl again and again with 
rope after rope of pearl. But even 
in fairyland, even in Az Zahra, Cal- 
iphs had counselors. This prince 
had his. They were prudent per- 
sons, and they represented to him 
that the lassoing was too lavish. 
These representations the Caliph 
treated as cobwebs. ‘‘ You are just 
like everyone else,” he remonstrated; 
‘‘vyou put a lot of value on things 
that have none.” Then he mused a 
moment. ‘‘ Tell me,” he continued, 
‘“‘what are pearls good for except 
to punctuate the prettiness of a 
pretty girl?” 

The syllogism, propounded in un- 
answerable Arabic, the counselors 
were insufficiently casuistic to refute. 
Moreover, they were perhaps struck 
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pearl can ffected, though the 
flavor rted to be 
tizing thi vermouth. 
urally. The pearl is a 
mortal too, in this respect, 
it dies. It is the only jewe 
Diamonds, for ins 

One might say 
They count, 
the first created thin; 
before the earth 


preceded the primal 
hand, 


less 
And 
diseas 


one, 


does die. 
live forever 
have always lived 
light, among 
Generated in fla 
was cool, they 
monera. Pearls, on the other 
are charming acc Ss, an iren- 
thetically, the only ornament that 
nowadays a man can decently wear. 
Balzac eatentual that fact very 
thoroughly Previously, Bucking- 
ham had dripped jewels in a prom- 
enade through the Louvre. Previ- 
ously, too, Richelieu had dazzled 
Vienna with a satrap’s suite. Pre- 
viously, as well, /es grands set, 
made themselves multi-colored as 
quetzals. Adornment had been the 
fashion. But in Balzac’s day fashion 
had changed. It was much simpler, 
yet not entirely severe. Then it so 
fell about that one evening Balzac 
appeared at the opera with a stick of 
which the handle blazed with gems. 
The glare of it drew the attention of 
the entire house. It was barbaric. 
It was more—it was unique. It was 
something else, too. It was a lesson. 
Apart from the stick Balzac was not 
adorned. The other men present 


one “urs 
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ey stripped 
rers and the 
Anterior- 
been known by 
then they have 
‘n known by their speech. That 
uite as it were it not 

at in speech, as in dress, they have, 
in forcing the note, become entirely 
lack-lustre. There is modern prog- 
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costume ; 
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ress 

We have not a word against it. 

sut if our summary has been serv- 

have shown that 
This we re 
gret. We prefer silk to flannels, vel- 
vet totweed. Had fortune sufficiently 
favored us we would wade in jewels 
We see nothing in Buck- 
ingham'’s promenade through the 
Louvre Were we able we would 
eclipse R entry to Vienna. 
Merely for the manner in which 
Nero | lodged himself we forgive every 
crime he committed. Sardahapalus 
patron saint. It may be— 
though we doubt it—that he was 
wickeder than Heliogabalus; but 
what of it? He magnificence 
made man. Byzance is rumored to 
have been the sewer of every sin, 
yet such was its beauty that it is the 
canker of our heart that we could not 
have lived there. By way of com- 
pensation we are treated to certain 
conveniences and equally certain ugli- 
Cities grow less uncomfortable 
and more hideous day by day. We 
live in a land of ready made clothes, 
in an epoch that cant has sterilized 
and snobbery debauched. The stage 
is as mediocre as life. Even the 
Muse has fled. In lieu of the glare 
of genius there are antiseptic prep- 
arations, and automobiles instead of 
art. Only in Nature and the con- 
vulsions of her does splendor en- 
dure. 

Nature, though convulsive, is curi- 
ously cautious. She possesses a sort 
of stock in trade of which her sup- 
ply isuniform. That stock is energy. 
She transforms it, transmutes it and 
transposes it. But never does she 
suffer a speck of it to get away. She 
may store it in microbe or man, in 
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sapience, 
is, as such, 
There 
ces she has mastered of 

we know nothing. Senses she 

ultivated of which we are un- 
re, P ‘oblems she has solved which 
mysteries, and with them 
refinements and ideals unimagined 
here. 

Granting, then, the possibility of 
communication, and there would be 
not merely the pleasure but the profit 
of learning from her pundits the his- 
tory of time, of receiving from her 
erudites the charts of space and of 
flirting through the telescope with 
her pretty little girls. And who 
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RUG 
LOWS but that in putting two heads 
‘ather two worlds, together, inter- 
Aeowsnd communication may result 
nterplanetary trips, that we shall 
Mars, that the Martians will visit 

that there will be transsidereal 
-lopements, marri divorces and, 
in their triple train, romances and trag- 
no local mortal ever 


ages, 


lies such as 
‘ed to dream before. 
‘hat possibility, however suggest- 
». is trivial beside another it evokes. 
, thoug infe- 
rplanet. T uperiority of planets 
of their abitants is in direct 
proportion t listance from the 


h our senior, is an 


sun. 

In accordance with this proposition 

which all self-respecting novelists 
have adopted —the inhabitants of 
pec may be represented as hu- 
man hyenas, those of Venus are com- 
monplace brutes, the inhabitants of 
this world are uninteresting prisoners, 
those of Mars interesting poets, while 
the denizens of the distant spheres 
attributes of increasing per- 
fection and enjoy conditions of super- 
nal delight. 

If then we, in our inferiority, are 
once able to ring up Mars, it will be 
found that long since Mars has been 
able to connect with Jupiter, the lat- 
ter with Saturn and so on to the Post- 
mortem; and there is the circuit com- 
plete. Given, then, communication, 
and the romances and tragedies that 
may result sink into nothingness be- 
side the opulence to be. 

We shall know then, not merely 
where our early splendor has gone, 
but what splendor really is. Every- 
thing being possible, we may discover 
that it consists not in the manipula- 
tion of magnificence, the multiplica- 
tion of masterpieces, the sumptuous- 
ness of settings, the thrones and dia- 
dems of the elect, but in the spectacle 
of other worlds and the junkets we 
shall take there. 

This idea has a false appearance of 
originality which we hasten to dis- 
claim. It is old as the Sphinx. It is 
older. We know to-day that that 
monstrous curiosity was disinterred 
ages ago from beneath masses of sand 
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under which it must have brooded in- 
terminabl) But the meaning of it 
was so clear that Egypt adopted it for 
a crest. The claws of a reptile, the 
wings of a bird, the body of a beast, a 
human head,and there, before Darwin, 
before history, by a civilization that 
has left no other souvenir, in traits 
great and grave the descent of man 
was told. 

There remained his ascent. Above 
the Sphinx Egypt sent circling the 
Phoenix. The one expounded the mys- 
tery of life, the other the secret of 
death. That secret is reincarnation. 
‘*Shall I believe in it?” a youngster 
asked Voltaire. ‘‘ Believe in it?’ the 
ogre shouted, ‘‘believe in it by all 
means. There is nothing more poetic.” 
Noristhere. It hasadefect, however. 
It explains everything. It explains 
why some of us are rich and some are 
poor, why some are smart and many 
are not. It explains the reason of 
joys and sorrows, the cause of smiles 
and tears. It explains these things, 


others, too, and very simply, on the 


ground that this life, which is the 
refuse of many deaths, has acquired 
merits and demerits in accordance 
with which are punishments and re- 
wards. It explains everything so 
fully that it leaves you nothing to do 
but to bore yourself to extinction. 
That is its defect. Here is its charm. 
It sends the reincarnated junketing 
to spheres where life is larger than it 
can be here. It does more. In 
weaving a garland of migrations that 
stretches throughout the universe it 
sows our seed in every world and 
marries our memoirs with that of the 
sky. 

There is the enchanted rug again, 
and therewith a quality of splendor 
so resplendent that beside it the 
witcheries of Az Zahra are reduced 
to mud pies. The main difficulty 
about it consists in the obvious fact 
that it is all too devilish good to be 
true. Any entertainment of it is 
comparable only to fancying that an 
uncle whom you never had has left 
you a billion he never possessed. 
Dreams are exhilarating but not ex- 
act. 
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Yet if splendor be not stalkable in 
other spheres it is not to be quarried 
here. This world has done with it 
It is one of the platitudes of philoso- 
phy that history repeats itself; his- 
tory does nothing of the kind. The 
one deduction deducible from its 
divagations proves that nothing is 
constant but change. 

In the change of things the world 
has deteriorated. Artistically it is 
bankrupt. Ethically it is nothing to 
boast of. Ambitions have veered, 
tendencies altered. Heredity, envi- 
ronment—the influence of snobbery 
and its sister, cant—have modified 
manners and sugared speech. But 
appetites have been left unaffected. 
Eliminate the penal code and we 
should be assisting now at the frank 
freedom the past beheld—with the dif- 
ference that the settings would be less 
sumptuous and the architecture more 
trite. In but one thing has the world 
improved. One is a great: many. 
Scientifically there has been a quin- 
tuple discount on everything that 
was. There is no telling how far 
science may advance nor yet into 
what wonderlands its enchanted rug 
may take us. In order, then, that 
we may not seem to know more than 
we do we will not attempt to proph- 
esy. Besides, there is an old adage 
that the future sits in the lap of the 
Or does it not lie there? As 
often as not it has promised most 
falsely. 

It may be, therefore, that science, 
on which we all count so much, may 
turn and cheat us. It may be that 
our most intoxicating dreams, rein- 
carnation and interstellar trips, will 
be recognized as delirium. But if 
our proposition be sound, and noth- 
ing is constant but change, then from 
the coil of things other perspectives 
will beckon. Said Baudelaire: ‘‘Pour 
trouver du nouveau plongeons dans le 
néant.” The rug is more convenient. 
Borne on its arabesques, a condition 
of affairs is disclosed in which love 
will be regarded as a disease; wealth 
as a disaster; beauty as a horror; 
genius as stupidity; magnificence, 
madness and originality, vulgar. It 
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ill be wicked to be witty; righteous 

» be dull. The aim of life will be 

the attainment of complete colorless- 
s, and the ideal entire nullity. 

The perspective may seem remote. 

rom our rug it looks very neigh- 

ly. The sun of splendor set long 

ce. The dawn of nullity is break- 


Salvation, if salvation there be, 
; solely in extraneous succor. Pre- 
scly as dynasties are rejuvenated 
fresher so may humanity 
be reclaimed by superterrestrial 
mceptions. On the possibility of 
ese conceptions we have already 
uched, yet theoretically, merely, 
*the sake of their dreamlike beau- 
To their support Mr. Tesla not 

g since brought something more 
bstantial. He brought a fact. Mr. 
announced been 


1 
blo od, 


1 
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that he had 
ored with a message from another 
re. Personally we did not pre- 
sume to doubt him. But his brother 

ientists assumed an attitude of in- 
credulity more or lessimpolite. That 
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was to be expected. In the an- 
nouncement of any novelty there is 
something curiously insulting to those 
laboring in the vineyards where that 
novelty, or the announcement of it, 
appears. 

Yet we need not bother over that. 
Since Mr. Tesla has received a mes- 
sage there is no reason why he should 
not reply, no reason either why com- 
munication should not result, nor yet 
why we should not learn what fash- 
ions are in vogue in the upper circles 
of the universe, and what customs 
the smart sets of the best planets ob- 
Thereupon society, being in- 
nately snobbish, will proceed to fol- 
low suit, the dawn of nullity will 
break to pieces, and an era of such 
general gorgeousness ensue as shall 
make Sardanapalus hide his dimin- 
ished ghost. In short, even in the 
limits of this paper there are no lim- 
its to the joys in store—provided, of 
course, that the message to Mr. Tesla 
did not reach him when journeying 
on an enchanted rug. 
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[ NSATIATE miser, lifting eager hands 

For tribute from all peoples and all lands, 
Thy locks are gray with years and avarice, 
But placid to all other joy than this, 
Thou laughest like a demon in his glee, 
Thy hoard secreting where no eyes may see 


ALBERT GAINES. 


POINTED DIRECTIONS 


\ | ERRITT—A man shouldn't bother a woman by talking busines 


Cora—That’s right, dear. 


If you mean business, go talk to papa. 


——. 


— 


— 


“THE divorced half doesn’t know how the other half lives. 





SALAAM: NEW YEAR’S 


‘Te? DAY I touch my f 
The ancient token 
That in my every thought you bear a part, 


plent or spoken. 


renead, lips 


May Fortune pay you honor at her cour 
Nor stint her measure; 
May all your ships come safely into port, 


1 


Laden with treasure 


Sorrow be far from where y 
Tearless your laug 
True joys be yours, both now an 


Here and hereafter. 


So shall you mark, unshadowed by regret, 
Time's yearly warning; 
As one whose feet are resolutely set 
Straight for the morning. 
C. E. JOHNSTONE, 


DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 


ITY CHAP (wrathfully)\—Look here! When I told you I wanted a 

family horse I meant one that any member of the family could drive 

anywhere in perfect safety, and you sold me an untamed demon that promptly 
ran away and tore things up like a cyclone! 

Country Cuap (cheert/y)—Wa-al, you ort to have specified a little more 
clearly, Mr. Easysmith; I conscientiously warranted him to be a family horse 
b’cuz I knew it would take the whole family to hold him if he got it into his 
head to run away. 


2& 


THE MODERN TEST 


\ RS. GRAMERCY—What do you consider being shabby-genteel? 
4 Mrs. Park—When you are able to keep a carriage but can't afford a 


horseless one. 


a | DIDN'T know myself till I met you,” said Modesty to Knowledge. 





GIOVANNI 


By Frederick Chester 


“\,ON JUAN finished his nap on 

1) the Louis Quinze chair in 

the corner—alas! most of his 

sleep is obtained in the daytime—and 

the studio to where I 

was lying on the divan with a pipe 
nd a Journal Amusant. 

‘Come up,” said I, and with the 
accuracy of habit he leaped to my 
chest and sat there yawning. He is 
in exceedingly handsome fellow, 
h I should not dream of say- 
ig so in his presence. He is very, 
very black, save for a white star on 
his forehead, a white breast and four 
white feet. His ruff is truly wonder- 
il and his tail is a waving plume. 

‘You seem distrait,” said I, 
anxiously; ‘‘cast down, as it were. 
I trust nothing is the matter ’—for I 
had been rubbing his cheeks as he 
loves them rubbed, and there was no 
response. Commonly, when Don 
Juan’s cheeks are 4troked a purr is 
evoked amazing feyond speech, a 
smothered roar, a subterranean rum- 
ble like a railway train in a tunnel. 

‘* La femme! la femme! cherches la 
femme!” said Don Juan, with a sigh. 
“Only,” he added, bitterly, ‘‘ you 
won't find her. A—a beast of a 
woman is keeping her shut up.” 

**Oh, cruel!” said I; ‘‘ but, 
vanni, isn’t this—er—affair some- 
thing new? You hadn’t told me that 
you were involved in—in anything 
really serious.” 

‘*Is it your custom,” inquired Don 
Juan, haughtily, ‘‘to kiss and tell? 
No gentleman will dothat. But any 
gentleman may, in adversity, un- 
bosom himself to a friend—in whom 
he has confidence,” he added, flatter- 
ingly 
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“( ylled across 


houg 


Gio- 


I murmured that he did 
honor. 

‘*She wasn’t out last evening at 
all,” he continued, sighing again. 
‘I thought I caught a glimpse of her 
at the window, but that’s small satis- 
faction. Curse that woman!” 

‘*Curse the woman, indeed!” said 
I, with sympathy. ‘‘Is—is she— 
Naturally she is beautiful—not the 
woman, of course!” 

‘* Naturally,” said Giovanni, with 
complaisance. ‘‘She is auburn,” he 
proceeded, sentimentally. ‘‘A won- 
derful Titian red—I’ve seen sunsets 
like her!” He closed his eyes and 
purred a little. ‘*‘ And her eyes—ah, 
they’re like the blue glass in those 
spectacles the conciérge wears some- 
times, and her—her bosom is the 
softest, silkiest white in the world!” 

‘*You poor old chap!” said I, 
grasping his paw. ‘I know just 
how you feel. Isn’t there something 
Ican do? Tothink of you deprived 
of —of all that! It’s brutal! Who 

that keeps her shut 


me an 


is the fiend 
in?” 

‘“One of the women 
court,” said Giovanni, sadly. 
thought we made a—a noise. 
has no soul for harmony.” 

‘*No, no, of course not,” said I, 
wincing a bit, reminiscently. ‘‘ But 
what one of the women across the 
court is the brute? The Russian with 
the yellow hair and the—the calculat- 
ing eye? No?” 

‘*No,” said 
Sian isn’t a 
me milk one 


across the 
** She 
She 


Rus- 
She gave 
day. It’s the one 
in the studio under hers, the little 
one that sings. At least I’m told the 
noise she makes is meant for singing. 


Giovanni, ‘‘the 


bad lot. 
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Really, you know, she has no register. 
You should hear my Titian red——”’ 
‘*You—you don’t mean,” said | 
‘* Mademoiselle Elise?” 
‘*Precisely!” replied 


Giovanni. 


Mad- 


‘* That is just the one I mean. 
emoiselle Elise. What of it?’ 

‘*Oh, come now,” said I, ‘‘ you’re 
making some awful mistake. You'll 
have to take back the names you've 
been calling her, really you will. _ I— 
I can’t allow it Mademoiselle El 
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ise 
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a lady whom I—respect very 
highly.” 
Giovanni looked argumentative 


S 
Ss 


‘*And as for her singing,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ she has the most beautiful 
voice that God ever saved from a lost 
violin. A voice to make you pray, 
Giovanni, to turn your laughter to 
tears, to turn your tears to laughter. 
A voice to shake the heart in you till 
it is ready to burst for longing and 
pain and passion, and then to soothe 
its throbbing and to heal its pain with 
the sweetest, strangest balm in the 
world. Ah, I've heard her sing, Gio- 
vanni!” 

Giovanni was so rude as to yawn. 

“Yes, yes, I dare say,” said he, 
‘*though, as I was telling you, you 
should hear my Titian— However, 
that’s not the question. The fact 
remains that this person is withhold- 
ing the object of my—my esteem from 
my eager arms. Ah, if you knew 
her as well as I you would know how 
false she Il used to think her 
worthy of any man’s love. She—she 
used to give me sweets and milk. 
She fondled me, petted me, told me 
that my—my appearance was impres- 
sive —” here Don Juan struck some- 
thing of an attitude—‘‘ but,” he con- 
tinued, gloomily, ‘‘it all ended when 
La Rousse arrived a week ago. I 
might mention that La Rousse is the 
name of my—adored one. She has 
no smiles for me now, no—no milk 
or sweets—no pleasant word. Why,” 
he cried, fiercely, ‘‘if La Rousse— 
heaven bless her!—had not managed 
to escape by an open window the 
first two or three evenings, I never 
should have met her at all. Now the 
window is closed!”’ 


is. 


ART SET 

Giovanni bowed his head in manly 
grief. 

‘*Good old chap!” said I, stroking 
the downcast head; ‘‘ poor old chap! 
The Lord isn’t treating you very 
well, is He?” 

‘*“The Lord?” sniffed Giovanni, 
‘*the Lord has nothing to do with 
it; it’s that—that "4 

‘ Lady,” said I, gently. 

Giovanni swished his tail. 

‘*Your troubles are heavy, John- 
nie,” said I, ‘‘ but mine are heavier. 
Let’s shake hands, old chap. After 
all, the girl you love is only behind 
bars. Some day, John, the bars will 
be left down, the window will be 
open. Cheer up, there’s hope for 
you, but none for me. There’s more 
than bars between the girl | love and 
me. Why, she doesn’t even know I 
love her. She passes me on the street 
with her little chin in the air. Ah, 
no hope for me—for between us, 
Johnnie, there’s a great gulf fixed,” 
and I turned my head that I might 
look out through the long open win- 
dow, out across the sun-bathed court 
to a window opposite where a little 
row of potted geraniums gleamed 
scarlet on the ledge. A great gulf 
fixed, and I’m no Cesar to bridge 
it.” 

But Giovanni's 
own troubles. 

‘*There’s just one consolation in it 
all,” said he, vindictively ; ‘‘ the lady—”’ 
he placed a certain unpleasant stress 
on the word—‘‘ the lady who is treat- 
ing my La Rousse so cruelly is as un- 
happy as we can be.” 

‘*Unhappy, John?” said I, very 
quickly, ‘*‘ Mademoiselle Elise un- 
happy? What do you mean? How 
is she unhappy?” 

‘*Oh, it’s some man,” said Gio- 
vanni, wearily; ‘‘she used to talk 
about it before — before everything 
was changed, a week ago.” 

‘*Yes, yes!” I cried, pulling Gio- 
vanni’s ruff to hold his wandering at- 
tention; ‘‘ but what man, what man, 
Johnnie? Curse it all, don’t you see 
that this is important? What man is 
she unhappy about, and why is she 
unhappy? Has he—has somebody 


mind was on his 
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1er badaiy?: 


Ah, Giovanni, 

t if he has there will be murder 
lone in Paris town!” 

‘Stop pulling my ruff!” snarled 
Giovanni, and proceeded indignantly 
to lick the ruffled hairs into place. 
‘*And how the deuce should I know 
what man she was wailing about? She 
never told me his name—no, I think 
10 one had been ill-treating her. I 
fancy she'd just fallen in love with 
who didn’t care for her.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense:”’ said I. 

Don Juan continued 
silky sides. 

‘‘T fancy it was some man here in 
the court,” he said, presently. My 


someone 


licking his 


heart gave a great throb and then 
stood 


heart 
' 


still, quite still, for as long as 
may. Some man in the 
Why—why it might be— 
Ah, but that was impossible! 
‘Some man in the court?” said I, 
in a little whisper, ‘‘ some man in this 
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court? 

‘‘T always fancied, do you know,” 
observed Don Giovanni, examining a 
white forepaw, ‘‘ that it was that Pole 
Leczinski, the chap with the pointed 
beard and the wide eyes.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” said I again. 

‘“As you like,” sniffed Giovanni; 
isn’t worth discussing, anyhow,” 
he made as if to jump to the 

But I seized him firmly and 
held him. 

‘*Tell me all you know,” I cried; 
‘*tell me eyerything you heard Made- 
moiselle Elise say about this-—this 
man, or by Jove, I'll cut off your milk 
and bones!” 

‘Leggo!” growled Giovanni, 
‘‘you’re hurting me; leggo! I'll 
tell you all I know, though on my 
word, I can’t fancy why you're so 
keen over it. How the deuce do 
you expect me to remember all she 
said, anyhow?” he cried, irritably, 
‘‘I’m no phonograph! It was just 
little things now and then—I'd stroll 
into her room—it’s a little room with 
not much more than a piano and a 
couch in it, and some flowers. I'd 
troll in of an afternoon, to—to pass 
the time of day, and perhaps lap a 
spoonful of milk,” this with a disin- 
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terested and casual air, ‘‘and she'd 
be sitting by the window behind 
those red geraniums staring across 
the court.” 

‘* Where,” said I, trying to seem in- 
different, ‘‘ where would she be star- 
ing, John?” 

‘“*Oh, over this way,” said 
vanni. ‘‘ The Pole lives just under 
us, you know.” 

‘* Hang the Pole!” said I, heartily. 

‘“‘And she’d say: ‘ Ztens/ c'est tot 
ptit chat notr?’ She always called 
me ‘chat notr,’” he explained. ‘I 
told her what my name is, but she 
didn’t listen—women are a stupid lot! 
Then she’d bring out the milk ora 
bit of cake, a daba or a savarin—I'm 
partial to savarins—and while I was 
busy with it she’d go over to the piano 
and play some horrible little soft, 
never-ending thing that always made 
me want to—to yowl. I can't bear 
that sort of music! And while she 
played she’d talk. ‘Ah, mon chat 
noir!’ she’d say, ‘I saw him again to- 
day. Twice I saw him, once coming 
out of the Impasse and once down in 
the Rue de Rennes. Ah, he’s so 
splendid, chat noir! big and brave 
and tender—I know he is brave and 
tender. I can read as much in his 
eyes! Ah, chat notr, p'tit chat notr, 
will he ever be brave for me, and 
tender to me? Will he ever know 
that a poor little humble little girl 
loves him, watches for his face at the 
window, listens for his step on the 
stones? How her silly little heart beats 
at that step of his, chat noir!’ And 
then,” proceeded Giovanni, ‘‘she’d 
play a lot more, with her head down 
over the keys. ‘Is it dreadful, petzt?’ 
she’d ask, sometimes, when I was sit- 
ting in her lap and it was growing 
dusk outside. ‘Is it so dreadful to 
love a man who doesn't love me? It’s 
unmaidenly, unwomanly, isn’t it, chat 
noir? I\’ve never spoken to him nor 
he to me, but, oh, I love him, little 
cat.” And then,” continued Don Juan, 
rather shamefaced, ‘‘then she’d hug 
me up close to her and put her face to 
my ruff and whisper in my ear—oh, 
all sorts of nonsense. ‘Sometimes,’ 
she’d whisper, ‘ah, sometimes I’ve 
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dreams, chat noir, mad dreams of us 
together, of him and of me! I dream 
that he’s come to love me at last 
guelle folte! Ah, the thought of it, 
; it, turns me faint! How 
shall I make him love me, little cat? 
How shall I make him know that I 
care? I’ve sung to him, across the 
court, of Spring evenings when all 
the air was full of the lilacs and the 
chestnuts—l've sung out all my heart 
to him, but perhaps he didn’t care. 
Do you think he didn’t care? Still, 
, ah, one beautiful time, I was 
leaning out of the window—it was 
night and quite dark—and I sang a 
verse of a little old chanson that 

the South, and he—he 
sang the next verse, very low, @ dem? 
vow How I trembled there in the 
dark, chat noir! Ah, will he ever 
come to me? Will he ever care?’ 
And,” concluded Don Giovanni, yawn- 
ing cavernously, ‘‘there was a great 
deal more of the same thing. Every 
day there was a lot of it. It became 
a great bore. What am I going to 
have for dinner to-night?” 

I put Don Juan from me gently and 
went over to the long open window 
with a great throbbing at my temples, 
a great surging in my breast. 

The sunlight that bathed the square 
court had gone and the dusk was 
gathering. At the window across 
the way the geraniums gleamed a 
dull scarlet line, and the little white 
curtains swayed in the breeze behind 
them. From beyond the curtains 
came the slow, soft tones of a piano 

‘*Giovanni,” said I, turning back 
into the room, and paused a moment 
to steady my voice, ‘‘I’m going out 
for five minutes. Please wait here for 
me. There is something that I shall 
want you to do when I return.” 


the joy of 


once 
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I hurried out of the little Impasse 
and around the corner to the florist’s 
in the Avenue du Maine. In five 
minutes I was back in the studio with 
a single pink rose, a great fresh rose 
just bursting into flower. 

‘*Giovanni,” said I, gently, ‘* you 
are going to take this across the 
court for me to Mademoiselle Elise. 
It is a—a message. She will under- 
stand.” 

‘“*T won't!” Giovanni, stub- 
bornly. ‘ has ill-treated me, 
and besides, it would look so ridicu- 
lous! Fancy me frisking about the 
court down there with a rose!” 

I fixed him with a determined eye. 

‘‘What am I going to get for 
it?” said he at last, in a very sullen 
tone. 

I had a sudden inspiration. 

‘‘La Rousse,” said I, simply. ‘I 
think I can manage it for you.” 

‘I will go,” said Giovanni, 
fairly trembled with eagerness. 

I stood a moment at the open win- 
dow holding my great pink rose, and 
Giovanni stood beside me. There was 
a moving gleam of something behind 
the geraniums across the way. I 
kissed the rose and fastened it to 
Giovanni's collar. A moment later | 
saw him traverse the court; at least, 
I saw a curious streak of black and 
white and pink. It might have been 
a cat bearing a rose. 

The evening was still, very still, 
but its quiet was suddenly broken by 
a cry from the room behind the gera- 
niums. A little, low, trembling cry 
of amazement, of joy, of—I do not 
know. Then everything was. still 
again. 

Then at the last, very softly, I 
heard a verse of the little old chanson 
that came from the South. 


said 
She 


and 
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SO LIKE A GIRL! 


ARRIS—How has the new servant turned out? 


Mrs. Harris—She is a perfect jewel 


more ornamental than useful. 





AT PHAEDRA’S TOMB 


By Bliss Carman 


le the blue Saronic Sea? 
1at tomb is this, what temple here, 
Thus side by side so many a year? 


> 
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WHat old gray ruin can this be, 
Besid 
WI 


This is that temple Phaedra built 
To Aphrodite, having spilt 
Her w 
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hole heart’s great warm love in vain, 
One lovely mortal’s love to gain; 

Yet trusting by that fervent will, 
Consuming and unconquered still 

(In spite of failure and of fate), 

By favor of the gods to sate 

Her splendid lost imperious 

Mad love for young Hippolytus, 
Whose brilliant beauty seemed to glow 
Like a tall Alp in rosy snow, 

While love and passion, wind and fire, 
Flared through the field of her desire. 


‘Great Mother, come from Paphos now 
With benediction on thy brow, 

And pity! Not beneath the sun 

Lives such another hapless one. 

O Aphrodite of the sea, 

For love have mercy upon me! 

Give me his beauty now to slake 

This body’s longing and soul’s ache! 
Touch his cold heart until he know 

The divine sorrow of love’s woe.”’ 


What madness hers, what folly his! 
And all their beauty come to this 
Epitome of mortal doom— 

A name, a story, and a tomb! 


Have ye not seen the fog from sea 
On Autumn mornings silently 
Steal in to land, and wrap the sun 
With its gray, cold oblivion? 


The goddess would not smile on her, 
On him no gentler mood confer. 

He still must flush his maiden whim; 
She still must leash her love for him 
A fancy lawless and superb, 

Too wild to tame, too strong to curb, 
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Too great for her to swerve or stay 
In our half-hearted modern way. 


Have ye not seen the fog from land 
Blow out to sea, and leave the band 

Of orange marsh and lilac shore 

To brood in Autumn peace once more? 


So there survives the magic fame 

Of her imperishable name 

Light from a time when love was great, 
And strong hearts had no fear of fate, 

But lived and strove and wrought and died, 
With beauty for their only guide. 


And yet this temple, raised and wrought 
With prayers and tears, availed her naught. 
The years with it have had their will; 

Her soft name is a by-word still 

For thwarted spirit, vexed and teased 

By yearnings that cannot be eased 

The soul that chafes upon the mesh 

Of tenuous yet galling flesh. 


How blue that midday shadow is 
In the white dust of Argolis! » 
This ishertomb. . . . See, near at hand, 


This myrtle! Here she used to stand 
Those days when her love-haunted eyes 
Saw her new-builded hope arise, 
Watching the masons set the stone 

And fingering her jeweled zone, 

Or moving restless to and fro, 

Her pale brows knit a little, so. 


Look! every leaf pierced through and through! 
I doubt not the gold pin she drew 

From her dark hair, and, thrust on thrust, 
Vented her vehemence. O dust, 

That once entempled such a flame 

With beauty, color, line and name, 

And gave great Love a dwelling place 

Behind so fair, so sad a face, 

Where is thy wilful day-dream now, 

That passionate lip, that moody brow? 


Ah, fair Greek woman! if there bloom 
Some flower of knowledge in the gloom, 
Receive the piteous, loving sigh 

Of one more luckless passer-by. 

Peace, peace, wild heart! Unsatisfied 
Has every mortal lived and died, 

Since thy dear beauty found a bed 
Forever with the dreaming dead, 

In seagirt Hellas long ago, 

Immortal for thy mortal woe! 





THE HATRED OF FRIENDS 


By Gertrude F. Lynch 


HEN Floyd Evans announced 
his determination to take a 
trip round the world, his 
decision created little comment 
among his friends. One of them re- 
marked incidentally that he hoped 
Evans would not consider it necessary 
to announce that Japan was the most 
artistic country in the world and its 
women the most beautiful, as he had 
stood all that kind of talk he was 
equal to, and Miss Catherwood, a 
satirical spinster, suggested that as 
Mr. Evans had hitherto given his 
friends reason to expect a certain 
amount of originality in his actions, 
there seemed no adequate cause to 
fear a departure from _ precedent. 
“He isn’t even going to take his 
wife,” she declared. 

The people who looked on globe-cir- 
cling as trite might have had their 
interest stimulated had they known 
the reason for Floyd Evans's depar- 
ture. 

This reason had to do with Aimée 
Monannis, a widow and an intimate 
friend of his wife. 

The friendship of the two dated back 
to knitted-sock days, and was based 
on a foundation of inveterate rivalry. 
They had hated each other and been 
friends ever since their first meeting, 
when Aimée had tried to seize a bon- 
bon on which Clare was nibbling and 
had been rewarded by a blow across 
her pretty face. They fought over 
their toys before they could talk, and 
as soon as they acquired speech em- 
ployed it to call each other names, 
astonishing their governesses by their 
lingual readiness. When school-days 
came their emulation extended to 
their books. The usual methods of 
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cajoling or threatening youth into 
acquiring undesired information were 
ineffective with them; their desire to 
outrank each other was the only prod 
to their ambition. Their playtimes 
and playmates furnished causes for 
continuous battles, and torn frocks or 
disheveled hair testified frequently 
to the sincerity of their animosity. 
It was not, however, until their social 
débuts were made that the situation 
approached that acute stage of an- 
tipathy when they fell on each 
other’s neck in the conventional so- 
ciety manner and kissed with an ef- 
fusion that mere affection can never 
inspire. They praised each other’s 
hats in superlatives and copied each 
other’s most beautiful toilettes with a 
purring assurance that ‘‘imitation is 
the sincerest flattery.” Their wit, 
beauty and dash made them leaders 
in their set, and their friends were 
divided into belligerent camps, spies 
from either side leaving no weakness 
of the enemy unremarked. Society, 
which to many becomes a treadmill, 
was to them always an inspiration. 
Hostesses delighted to bring together 
these two opposite poles, and consid- 
ered no function complete without 
the light of their presence, while 
they in turn counted that day lost 
when by mischance they followed 
different paths of entertainment. 
The greatest element of rivalry was, 
of course, the other sex. It was suffi- 
cient that a man show premonitory 
symptoms of regard for either for the 
whole of the opposite faction to unite 
in destroying the budding tendrils 
of his admiration. This, of course, 
only applied to the ‘‘eligibles;” the 
ineligibles were assisted in every way, 
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in the hope that in an unguarded 
moment of sentiment or fat 
or the other of the fair coml 
would commit /a grande faute in the 
eyes of her world—an unfortunat 
marriage. 

In their third season Fate obligingly 
stepped in and removed Aimée to other 
It was during this enforced 
interregnum that both married, each 
in her heart regretting the bloodless 
victory of her establishment 
each listening in doubt to her 
vows, conscious that if her rival had 
been in the field they might have 
been poured into other ears 

The interval of separation covered 
three years; then Aimée returned to 
her native land more charming than 
ever, with the added distinction of 
Parisian half-mourning and the free- 
dom permitted the American widow. 

The old friendship and the old ri 
valry were resumed. One could have 
sworn that absence had only made 
the hate grow stronger. 
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Aimée, to prove her friendship, ac- 
cepted Clare’s urgent invitation to 
make her house a home until she had 
succeeded in finding a suitable apart- 
ment, and to prove that her zeal in 
competition was still unabated, set 
herself deliberately to an attack on 
the affections of her friend’s husband. 

Clare had abated by this time many 
of the little coquetries of the earlier 
stages of her married life, but now 
she buckled on the armor of allurement 
again, and worked harder to retain 
her husband’s love than she had ever 
worked to gain it. 

Thetwo friends were more sagacious 
in their antagonism than formerly, and 
more concentrated. They no longer 
attempted to range their friends in 
opposing factions; they no longer 
called attention to their competition 
by petty details of dress. So well 
they played their parts, so perfect 
was their hypocrisy that they de- 
ceived their world and sometimes 
themselves, though never each other. 

That her husband would finally 
succumb to her friend’s attractions 
had been a part of Clare’s creed from 
the beginning; that he had not done 
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so before w: | \ 
lieved, to the fact Aimée had 
been on the other side of the world 
So deep-rooted was this part of her 
doctrine that she h hesitated 
to read to him portions of Aimée’s 
sand place her photographs in 
conspicuous places. A woman would 
probably understand this action bet- 
ter than a man. 

Their victories, up to the time of 
their separation, had been very equal- 
ly divided, and it seemed to Clare 
that Fate had played her a scurvy 
trick in Aimée’s husband 
beyond the limit of retaliation. She 
consoled herself with the hope that 

» would take unto herself a second 

waited the conclusion of 
’s intrigue with a certain 
losophy. That it could 
her by surprise was 
her only satisfaction, for that her hus- 
band resist the fascination of 
her not occur to her any 
more than the possibility of Aimée’s 
husband resisting her own, if she 
had been allowed the opportunity to 
test her powers. 

From the moment when Aimée ap 
pealed to Floyd’s artistic sense by 
her beauty, her grace, her indefinable 
combination of American poise and 
Parisian charm, through the inter- 
vening phases of sympathy for her 
loneliness, interest in her future, 
fraternal advice in re gard to her 
financial affairs, jealousy with re- 
spect to other men, until they ap- 
pr vached the borderland of sentiment, 
Clare played the part of a blind 
woman to perfection; an ignorant 
observer might have believed that 
she was a discreet chaperon for a man 
and a woman on the verge of an en- 
gagement, rather than a wife looking 
on at the conquest of her husband by 
her most intimate friend. 

She did not attempt to spy on them; 
on the contrary, she went to the 
other extreme, and closed her eyes to 
much that a more impetuous woman 
might have used to force an issue 
She had no desire to lend her assist- 
ance toward a consummation sure te 
be; nor, in the most important battle 
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he had ever fought with Aimée, to 
lay down her weapons and confess 
herself beaten. She preferred a 
positive rather than a negative de- 
feat. 

Her disarmament took place in a 
secluded corner of the casino of a 
country golf club, where Clare sud- 
denly came on her friend in her hus- 
band’s arms. 

‘‘Are you faint, dear?” she asked, 
kindly. ‘*I noticed you looked pale 
on the links.” 

She did not 
but directed 


wait for an answer, 
her husband to place 
Aimée on the divan and open the 
window. She further directed him 
to go for cognac. She herself loos- 
ened her friend’s stock and fanned 
her with a folded poster of a ballet 
girl in white, kicking some black 
stars in a vermilion firmament, said 
poster having fallen from the wall, 
the nail modestly withdrawing its 
support. 

‘“‘I thought you were attempting 
too much,” she said, tenderly, avoid- 
ing the disarrangement of her friend’s 
coiffure with her improvised fan— 
this last delicate attention showing 
conclusively that she had accepted 
the inevitable. She went further, 
and having dampened her handker- 
chief with eau de cologne drew it 
carefully about the extreme limits of 
her friend’s oval face, avoiding any 
disarrangement of the applied design 
of her complexion; this, too, in the 
presence of her husband, who had 
returned with the cognac and looked 
bewilderingly radiant at Aimée’s 
predicament, covering, as he sup- 
posed it did, any possible suspicion 
that might rise in the mind of a 
more distrustful woman than his 
wife. 

It was not until later that he real- 
ized how the most innocent looking 
appearances may deceive. While in 
his room dressing for dinner, he 
heard footsteps in the adjoining 
apartment, and knocked at the door. 
It was opened by the maid, who had 
his wife’s négligée over her arm and 
some toilette articles in her hand; the 
room itself was dismantled of person- 
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alities. He looked about in a half- 
dazed way before comprehending 
what was implied by this circum- 
stance. ‘* Madam thought she’d sleep 
better up-stairs,” vouchsafed the maid, 
pertly; ‘‘she says she hears the noises 
from the street here in the morning.” 

He sat for a few moments in his 
own room, thinking deeply. It was 
at the dinner table, where Clare and 
Aimée appeared, radiantly cheerful 
in new costumes, and more affection- 
ate in their manner toward each other 
than usual, that he announced his 
determination to take a trip round 
the world. There were some guests 
with them and the conversation did 
not flag for a moment; only a cynic 
would have seen that the repartee of 
the trio was forced, that they avoided 
looking at each other, or did so with 
elaborate efforts at ease; that oc- 
casional moments of thought punc- 
tuated their pleasantries. 

The Arab has a saying, ‘‘ To run is 
two-thirds of a man,” and the Anglo- 
Saxon offsets this with ‘‘ Discretion is 
the better part of valor.” However 
much one may admire the bravery of 
the man who stays and fights, one 
must, if in a different way, admire 
the discernment of the one who fore- 
sees danger and escapes it. To re- 
main meant recriminations, excuses, 
explanations, possibly a divorce, cer- 
tainly an estrangement, the drifting 
further into entanglement; to go 
meant at least a time to think. 

He said good-bye to his 
lightly; they were people of 
world, and a separation of 
months did not call for demonstra- 
tion. He announced that he would 
write her at the first convenient mo- 
ment, and she knew that the letter 
when it came would settle her future. 
He said good-bye to Aimée without 
seriousness, except such as was con- 
tained in a pressure of the hands, a 
look of admiration into her beautiful 
eyes and the low-toned promise to 
write her soon. It was the thought 
of what his letter might contain that 
brought the quick flush to her cheeks 
as hand in hand the two friends saw 
him depart. 
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when two train f 
He was dragged 
ym the ruins by a reporter for a 
York newspaper on his way 
home from an International Confer- 
ence, himself unhurt, and was carried 
unconscious to 


frontier, collided 
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the nearest hospital. 
A meeting of provincial surgeons took 
he was prodded and punched, 
and after a portentous interchange of 
technical phrases, his wounds 
pronounced fatal 

The International Conference had 
not furnished the exciting episodes 
that, it had been understood, would 
surely occur. Various diplomatic 
evasions, the straining of the en- 
tente cordiale of a decade, a social 
Great Powers—all these 
had failed to materialize into facts. 
It had been remarkable only for the 
stupidity of its meetings and the nul- 
lity of its conclusions. The accident 
came in the nick of time, and it lost 
nothing in interest in the long cable 
despatch sent by the reporter to his 
home paper. Royalty was in one of 
the private coaches, and the writer 
spoke flamboyantly of ‘‘ An American 
magnate and Russian Royalty rush- 
ing together.” The American 
hardly a magnate, save from the point 
of view ofa yellow reporter, but he 
was a man of distinction and of social 
connections, and his name was known 
to thousands of readers. 

There was a dearth of news when 
the cable was received, and it was put 
in without the use of the blue pencil. 
A pathetic incident related at the end 
of the despatch even received the dig- 
nity of a sub-heading. This incident 
was, briefly, that regaining conscious- 
ness and learning from his physicians 
that his end was near, Floyd Evans 
had asked for pencil and paper, and 
having written a letter of some length, 
had given it to his rescuer to deliver 
in person; then, his mind being at 
peace, he had turned his head away 
and relapsed into unconsciousness. 

An hour later the reporter had 
taken an express that would give 
him only time enough to catch a 
home - going steamer, and failed to 
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Paris, had plastered the 
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atches, given them 
something for their royal nerves, and 
then, directing his attention towardthe 
lonely American, had discovered that, 
while he was badly shaken up, with 
several external bruises, he would be 
able to resume his trip in a few days 

A despatch was immediately sent 
by the invalid’s orders to his wife, an 
nouncing the accident and the fact 
that he had escaped with trifling in- 
juries. 

This despatch was received before 
the morning paper with its flaring 
headlines, its detailed account of the 
smash-up, its announcement of the 
certain death of Evans and the touch- 
ing episode of the letter. 

During the weeks of his absence 
the intimacy of the two friends had 
not waned. Aimée had protested 
once or twice that she was wearing 
out her welcome, but Clare had 
pleaded her loneliness, and after an 
interchange of unmeaning flatteries, 
the situation remained unchanged 
The withdrawal of the object of 
their sole remaining rivalry did not 
lessen the strain of their relationship; 
rather it intensified it, for uncertainty 
is a stimulant to the imagination 
Time has a tendency to change one’s 
early standard of values, and Clare 
and Aimée had reached the point in 
life where they recognized the insig- 
nificance of many of their former an- 
tagonisms; an invitation to dinner, a 
man hopelessly fascinated or a new 
gem was no longer cause for either 
tears or smiles. With the brushing 
away of the immaterial the material as- 
sumes greater importance; so in this 
last contention for the pogsession 
of the affections of Clare’s husband 
might be discerned the essence of all 
the childish and maidenhood hatreds, 
the force of the ‘‘ second breath,” the 
duel to the death, toward which en- 
counter their preceding battles had 
been but tentative attempts to test 
each other’s power. 

In their periods of meditation they 
faced every issue. The moment of 
her humiliation in the casino of the 
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golf club had made a lasting impres- 
ion on Clare. Vague resolutions re- 
garding divorce and legal separation 
ltered through her mind, all the 
ine days’ talk, the triumph of her 
friend, gracefully concealed under a 
tearful confession of temptation and 
vrong-doing; and against this pic- 
ire the alternative presented itself 

if he should write, admitting his 
fault, asking her forgiveness, promis- 
ng amends, would she not forgive 
him? No one knewso well asshe the 
powers that had been arrayed against 
him. But it must be on her own 
terms if she received him back, and 
those terms excluded Aimée forever. 

Aimée’s mind was also in aturmoil. 
What did he mean by his sudden de- 
parture? Was this the thin edge of 
the wedge, leading to a permanent 

paration? Had he intended that 
she should so understand it when he 
whispered that he would write her? 
Against the hundreds of mortifica- 

yns that she had suffered at the 
hands of Clare was placed this one 
great compensation, and in dwelling 
on the memory of her grievances it 
was easy to forget that she herself had 
caused them. There were moments 
of rage when she faced the possibility 
that he would write her a conven- 
tional, even brotherly letter, for her 
to read between the lines that he had 
not been serious, or was repentant. 
There were moments of ecstatic en- 
joyment when she hugged the tri- 
umph of the affair, and in the coming 
disaster to her friend could feel the 
gladness of the knowledge that in the 
final clash of rivalry her claim to su- 
periority had been established. There 
moments, too, when she went 
further, pictured herself as the wife 
of her friend’s husband, and then 
suddenly recoiled at the knowledge 
that hatred, like love, has its limits of 
refinement. 

Their hours were spent together in 
all the ways of enjoyment that leisure, 
wealth and culture suggest. There 
was no mention of the absent hus- 
band, yet each was waiting anxiously 
for the letter he had promised, which 
would terminate the incoherence of 
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the situation; not a sign or glance 
that they were conscious of each oth- 
er’s turmoil of emotions. 


The despatch to Clare announcing 
the accident was handed to her as she 
and Aimée were starting for a recep- 
tion. She read it and handed it to 
her friend. They exchanged pleas- 
antries in regard to his good fortune 
in escaping when fatality lurked so 
near. Behind their persiflage was 
the serious thought of how closely 
Providence had come to settling their 
perplexities. 

The next morning, according to 
habit, Clare read the morning paper 
over her coffee. Aimée, in a kimono 
embroidered with cherry blossoms, 
her feet in mules, lounged in a big 
chair and knit her brows over some 
French handwriting. 

Clare read the article through twice, 
then handed it to Aimée with un- 
moved countenance. ‘‘ There is quite 
an account of Floyd's accident,” she 
said. ‘‘Itis fortunate [ received the 
despatch first,” and she resumed her 
café au lait. 

Aimée finished her letters, then, 
with a_ gesture of indifference, 
stretched out her hand for the news- 
paper. She read the account care- 
fully, but made no comment. A few 
minutes later they separated, and 
alone in their respective rooms, re- 
moved the masks of indifference and 
hypocrisy. To which one had he 
written the letter?—to his wife or to 
her rival? Had he sought forgive- 
ness and absolution, or, believing he 
should never again see the woman on 
whose account he had left his home, 
for whom he longed even in the hour 
of dissolution, had he breathed a sigh 
of farewell, a protest against love’s 
incompleteness? Thus Aimée ques- 
tioned. And if he had written to 
her? She broke down the barrier she 
had placed against the inroads of im- 
agination and acknowledged that such 
a love deserved its reward. A man 
who wooed her on his death-bed 
should, on his resurrection, be im- 
mune from the ordinary afflictions of 
uncertainty and reserve. 
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Clare set her lips firmly. There 
had been given him acrucial test, and 
he had made his choice he and | 
must abide by it forever. If he had 
written her but a word, a line; 
the supreme moment her image ( 
been with him to the exclusion of all 
others, his infidelity should be for- 
given; if not, there would be no hesi- 
tation on |} r 


1er part, no half 


measures 


She would free him without a word 
She allowed herself but one agoniz- 
ing protest f it had been anyone 
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but Aimée! 


A week of uninterrupted compan- 


ionship passed. It was the morning 
when the steamer carrying the holder 
of the letter would arrive. There 


was a tremulousness about Clare’s 


} ] nred } v2" ata 
hands as she poured the coffee from 
the big samovar, and Aimée was paler 


usual. Each was conscious of 


the torturing observation of the other, 
the observation of criticism, not of 
sympathy, yet the third at the table, 
a maiden aunt of Clare, thought 
them than ht- 
hearted. 

Whatever Clare's faults, indecision 
was not one of them. She had 
tured her plan and kept 
tion without faltering. 

She unfolded the paper and looked 
carefully over the list of incoming 
ships. 

‘*Did you notice,” she questioned 
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looking her friend squarely in the 
face, ‘‘that the Cymric is due to- 
day?” 

Aimée was prepared. She toyed 
with the rose leaves in her finger- 
bowl. ‘* Thatis the steamer on which 


the Bensons come, isn't it? I wonder 
if she has put some more Vienna 
labels on her Sixth avenue gowns to 
deceive her trusting friends.” 

It was Clare’s turn, and she appre- 
ciated the fact that fencing with but- 
toned foils is, to the expert, time- 
wasting and innocuous. 

‘* The editor of his paper wrote me 
that Mr. Barbould—the reporter, you 
know, who was with Floyd—would 
come on that ship.” 


‘*Surely,” and Aimée shredded a 
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rose-leaf, ‘*‘I suppose you want to 
see him and thank him?” 

**T shall go down to his office as 
} tele- 
phone me when he gets there. I sup- 
pose I haven't any right to ask him to 


soon as possible—they are to 


come here—he is probably very 
busy.” After a pause, ‘* You will 
come with me? Itis awkward going 


to such places alon 

‘*T’ll see through,” answered 
Aimée, kindly. 

Neither Sp ke of the letter. 
though thing else. 

About twelve the telephone rang. 
‘*Mr. Barbould will be at his desk 
between two and three,” was the 
message 

At half-past two, to lose nothing 
by punctualityor procrastination, they 
1 i loomy room where 
ly by that of the 
reigned supreme. 
men in_ shirt 
at them curiously o. 
excuses to pass nearer by cir- 
An artist with green 
gles threw aside his ‘‘ wash” while 
he drew a hasty pencil sketch of them, 
to finish it later as a ‘*‘ Daily Hint.” 

A boy in blue, who effectively an- 
swered the haunting question of nurs- 
ery days as to who has the button, 
handed each a printed slip, on which 
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was printed, ‘‘M. —— wishes to 
see M. —— _ regarding “ 
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Clare pushed hers aside contemptu- 
She wondered if she looked 
had a recipe in her pocket 
for keeping the hair a hundred years. 
She handed her visiting card to the 
boy and said, ‘‘ Ask Mr. Barbould if 
he can see me at once.” 

After a long wait the small boy 
with his chest diagrammed with but- 
tons returned and ushered them into 
an inner room, which they shared 
with three chairs and a table undis- 
turbed for fifteen minutes. 

Even their forced cheerfulness de- 
serted them, and the nerves of both, 
irritated by anxiety and delay, had 
almost caused their speech to break 
the bonds of control, when the door 
opened and Mr. Barbould advanced, 
looking with keen glances from small, 


ously. 


as if she 

















lack eyes from one to the other. 
[he three remained standing for a 
moment, then, as if by preconcerted 
signal, seated themselves 
‘I was glad to le irn,” Mr. Bar- 
bould said, addressing Aimée, ‘‘as 
n as I landed, that the doctors had 
de a mistake, and that your hus- 
nd’s injuries were not serious. I 


actly what they 


id me, and to the layman uncon- 


uuld not keep the flush 
he significance of 


tered a little, and 
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They looked him keenly. Would 
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he name imply anything? If he had 
customed himself to it, written on 
the outside of the envelope entrusted 
S care, would he not betray that 
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imperturb- 


man 


screened by 


He faced them with the 
ble countenance of a whose 
habit. 
d the name 
but he pronounced it distinctly. 

After asking pardon for his blun- 


g 
ler, he continued, looking at Clare, 
] 
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-poselv slurre 
posely slurré 


’ 


S 
but occasiona ly stealing glances of 
not-too-well disguised admiration 
Aimée: t 
barbarous for me to leave him, t 
was in good hands. They had 
for an English nurse, and the services 
of their physician had been proffered 
by the Royal Family. 


‘* It must have seemed to you 
ut he 


sent 


Newspapers 


do not recognize humanity, you 
know, except in the marriage and 
death columns, and I had to get 
back.” 


Clare thanked him prettily for wha 
he had done, then a pause ensued, 
broken by the triply-buttoned boy, 
who ran in hastily with, ‘ Mr. 
Eagen’s waitin’ to see yer.” 

‘*Tell him I’ll be right there,” Mr. 
Barbould responded. 





Aimée was wondering satirically if 


this maneuver the shibboleth 
employed in shunting visitors off the 


premises, and at the same time how 


was 


Clare was going to approach the sub- 
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ject of the letter, which, it was appar- 
he did not intend to do, while 
she listened to his closing remarks. 

‘‘ That is really all, Mrs. Evans. I 
had been in the train but a moment 
when the crash came. I did for him 
only what anyone would have done in 
like circumstances.” 

Clare rose to her feet, and he sprang 
to his with an alacrity that might 
have been either over-zeal in courtesy 
return to his work. 
remained seated. 


opened a gold-linked bag at 


ent, 


or a desire to 
Aimée 


Clare 


her waist and drew out a folded 
newspaper slip. She opened it and 


pointed to some underscored lines. 

‘* That letter— ” a deep flush accen- 
tuated the moment of her frankness— 
‘I should it—it seems almost 
like a dying bequest, doesn’t it?” 
There was no answer. 

He stood, drumming with his fin- 

gers on the desk, his face imperturb- 
le, his manner irresolute. 
Clare felt Aimée’s eyes burning 
into hersoul. She noted his irresolu- 
tion with well-acted surprise. ‘‘ You 
surely cannot have objection— my 
husband’s letter. If it is directed to 
it is mine, I presume, without 
question; if to anyone else—well, it 
is most natural that it should be given 
into my keeping.” 

She had expressed the doubt in her 
mind and stood before them, self- 
betrayed. 

Still he hesitated under the search- 
ing scrutiny of the four eyes turned 
on him relentlessly. ‘* Really—I—” 
Then all at once he braced himself. 
‘*‘T am in an awkward position, Mrs. 
Evans. As you say, it seems like a 
dying bequest. Further than that, 
your husband wrote the letter in the 
belief that he was dying. Nearly the 
last words he said to me were these: 
. My dear fellow, I couldn’t write 
this letter if I were not dying. I 
couldn't do it.” Yousee the fix I’min; 
if he hadn't said that, it would bea 
different matter, although, even so, I 
should consider that I had but two 
lines of action open to me: to destroy 
it or to wait until he advised me as to its 
disposition. By Jove, he couldn’t do 


like 


ab 


me, 
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that, could he? for he didn’t know my 
name. But at least | can destroy it.” 
Clare spoke hastily. ‘‘Surely you 
won't do that! The letter is not 
yours, and to keep it under such cir- 
cumstances is equivalent to destroy- 
ing it.” 
Aimée said nothing 
, 


—*) 


but her lips 


were slightly parted and the pupils of 


her eyes were dilated | 


ike a cat’s in 
the dark 

Clare struck a final blow. ‘‘ There 
may be an ethical responsibility in the 
matter; I don’t know. Questions like 
that are too subtle for me to contend 
with; if there is, I relieve you of its 
burden. I accept it gladly, and Iask 
you, as a gentleman, to accede to my 
request and give me the letter.” 

He bowed gravely in assent. 
‘* Very well.” He had regained his 
poise, and his countenance was more 
unreadable than ever. 

He turned at the door. ‘I will 
send you the letter immediately; it is 
in my desk.” His glance of farewell 
rested on each in turn with unmistak- 
able admiration. 

They could hear the sound of 
footsteps down the uncarpeted length 
of the outer room. Their eyes did 
not meet; Clare was tearing the news- 
paper slip into bits, and Aimée 
watched a ray of light with its count- 
less atoms of dust, which stretched 
from corner to corner. 

The room was so still that they 
could hear a mouse gnaw in the wain- 
scoting. 

The door opened. It was the but- 
toned boy, who rushed in with a let- 
ter in his hand, which he placed, with 
the flap uppermost, on the table be- 
tween them and hurried away, slam- 
ming the door behind them. 

It was no mere word of farewell, 
to whomever it was written, no hasty 
phrase of good-bye or hope. It was 
a thick letter, so much they could dis- 
cern in a fleeting glance. 

Aimée’s impulse was to seize it, 
turn it over carelessly, and in her 
prattling voice that often hid design, 
say, ‘‘ Here's your letter, Clare; let’s 
go "—an apparently innocent act that 
would have given her opportunity to 
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read the superscription. But the ten- 
sion of the situation was too great; 
she could not bring into the maneuver 
the artifice necessary to make it suc- 
cessful. So they sat motionless a mo- 
ment longer, the letter with its fate- 
ful message face down on the blot- 
stained table. 

Finally Clare put out her hand and 
drew it toward her. Her normal 
complexion was one of creamy pal- 
lor: in moments of excitement there 
were dark under her eyes. 
Aimée had never seen these circles 
so black as now. She had a moment 
of thankfulness that her foreign cus- 
toms made the tint of rouge impera- 
tive. 

Clare turned the letter with a jerk 
of the wrist, as if she had reached the 
point where hesitation had become 
insupportable. 

The original letter had been en- 
closed in another envelope, one with 
the steamer’s mark in the corner, as 
if the bearer recognized its impor- 
tance and desired to offer it protec- 
tion against mischance. The blank 
square seemed to mock at them with 
its futility. 

Clare’s countenance lost its ashy 
hue, and Aimée was conscious that 
her fingers were interlocked so tight- 
ly that the delicate kid was strained 
almost to ripping. 

It was a reprieve; they felt like the 
condemned who, facing a score of 
rifles, hears the command for a final 
inspection before the death shot. 

‘lare took the letter, and opening 
her bag thrust it in. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem right to open it here, does it, 
dear? After all, they are his dying 
words, and should be sacred.” 

They rose together. ‘‘It is a hor- 
rid hole,” assented Aimée, as they 
passed the outer door. ‘Strange 
that newspapers, that are supposed to 
have only what is fresh and new, 
should come from places so musty.” 

On the way home Aimée was con- 
scious that a new complication had 
arisen. Clare had the letter; what 
was to hinder her keeping it, even 
though it were not directed to her? 
She might reason, as Mr. Barbould 
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THE HATRED 
bed done, th at a letter written on a 
g, a letter writ- 
ten on = pennieed death-bed another 
Could not Clare justify herself for its 
retention on the ground that her hus- 
and had been unduly tempted—that 
lready, perhaps, he repented? Then, 
too, there was the inevitable tempta- 
tion to outwit her opponent at the 
ast, to employ subtlety rather than 
directness. It was a possible intri- 
cacy that appealed to Aimée as a strat- 
egist, though resented it 
woman—a woman, moreover, deeply 
terested in the outcome of the pre- 


she as a 


dicament. She hadnorecourse. Her 
hands were tied. She could not force 
Clare to a confession, neither could 


she employ other means for arriving 
at the truth. Mr. Barbould was im- 
possible; no fascination would avail 
against that wall of imperturbability. 
E ven a letter of congratulations, brist- 
ling with suggestive interlinings, 
might follow Floyd about the g lobe 
for months, and any other letter was 
impossible, for after all, his own let- 
ter might have been, possibly 
written to his wife. 

What would she do if the positions 
were reversed—if she were the wife 
and held the letter? 

She felt the blood tingling through 
her veins at the possibility. She 
would fight this battle to the death 
and with unsheathed sword; not by 
trick or artifice, but in fair field, with 
no favor. They had ever been good 
fighters, and if it were her choice they 
would be good fighters to the end. 

Without turning, without noting 
the poise of Clare’s head, held rigid- 
ly erect, Aimée was conscious that 
the other, whose mind she read with 
the clearness of habit, was: fighting 
the very temptations she had antici- 
pated. She knew, too, when the su- 
preme moment came, and the temp- 
tations collapsed into nothingness at 


was, 


the blow of pride. She felt no sur- 
prise when, on reaching the house, 
Clare said, ‘‘ Don’t go to your room 


yet; come with me.” 


They removed wraps and hats, 


flung them on a convenient couch and 
took accustomed seats on either side 
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of the tea table. 


Clare opened her 
bag, and extracting the letter laid it 


carefully across the top of a Balleek 
cup, through whose fragile transpar- 
ency the light shone in a rosy glow. 

She then leaned her head against the 
cushions of her chair, while Aimée, 
too, lay back, breathing an audible 
sigh of relief. 

There was a tap at the door, and 
the maid entered to make tea. She 
filled and lighted the alcohol lamp, 
ladled the orange Pekoe into the tea 
ball, placed the kettle over the flame, 
arranged the furniture, shades, the 
biscuit and bonbons, and departed. 

Her soft footsteps and deft move- 
ments had not disturbed their rever- 
ies. 


The room was reposeful with the 


quiet of late afternoon—that atmos- 
phere of serenity the dying day 
brings. 


It was a room dainty rather than 
elegant; a place to which Whistler 
might have objected, for its harmony 
was constantly sacrificed to sentiment. 

In the history of its inanimate 
treasures was written the history of 
Clare’s life and of Aimée’s. 

On the wall, in a far corner, was 
an oval medallion containing a lock of 
Clare’s hair torn from her head by 
Aimée in a childish struggle, and 
framed by Clare’s mother. as a re- 
minder to both. There was a quaint 
figure sitting on a tabouret facing 
them, dressed in pink rags; it was 
‘‘Tretta,” the last doll. Clare had 
resurrected it from an old trunk, and 
but yesterday they had laughed them- 
into tears over its battered 
head and face, the innocent victim of 
an old-time dispute; on the writing 
table a big book, also resurrected 
from the trunk, bore in Aimée’s hand- 
writing the diary of succeeding days. 
Like the history of Josephus, it bris- 
tled with conflicts and tears. It was 
punctuated by the ever recurring 
phrase, ‘‘I hate her! Clare had 
found it once, read it, and then hid- 
den it so that her weak points should 
no longer be perpetuated by the ruth- 
less hand of her friend. 

Scattered about were photographs 
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THE HATRED 
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Clare opened her eyes sudde and 
ight Aimée’s glance. 
For a second they gazed into each 
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without a 
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Aimée’s slender fingers closed about 
while Clare’s dropped to her side. 

An instant’s hesitation, then the 
letter was held to the flame that leaped 
to meet it, that curled about its edges, 
ate into its heart—destroying forever 
the secret of the husband’s preference. 
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bold and ladies gay, 


Norman blood 


ge to-day 


to run)— 


imes have changed indeed; they say 
lest you be done. 


golden verse 
‘are as rubies, but the sin 
ring creditors is worse 

poor relations dropping in. 


The millions others lose and win 
By others may be lost and won, 


Because the golden rule has been 


ny 
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Do others now lest you be done. 


Ami 


id the giddy social whirl 


It is an easy thing to spend 
An even thousand on a girl 


Whose 
Of heir 


ather draws a dividend. 
esses there is no end; 


So when you woo the lovely one 


For better or for wo 


rse, my friend, 


Do others now lest you be done. 


To-day the nations buy and sell 


In every land beneath the sun. 


Attend the moral! 


Ponder well! 


Do others now lest you be done. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 
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THE SMART SET 


HAIL, FOLLY! 


( ys a day I met with Folly, 


Knowing not a flirt was she; 


She was piquant, she was jolly, 

And she thrust out melancholy 
With a smile of witchery. 

I, supine, could not disarm her, 
Though I guessed in some degree 

There was mischief in my charmer. 
So it came about, you se 
Folly made a fool of me! 


Folly tired of her adorer 
When her slave I came to be. 
Scoffing at the love I bore her, 
Vexed because I boldly wore her 
Too familiar livery. 
Petulant, she scourged and left me 
Shorn of all my panoply. 
So it was when she bereft me 
Of her smile, she set me free— 
Folly made a man of me! 


FRANK Roe BATCHELDER. 
% 
WAGGISH 


66 \ HAT asad dog you are, Clubleigh! Always short!” 
‘*Well, I’m no dachshund, I'll admit!” 


« 


IMITATING THE BIG ’UNS 


N insect that stung like a bee, 
Said in tones that were lacking in glee, 
** My name, which is Nat, 
Sounds so utterly flat, 
That I spell it for style with a G.” 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 
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( )NE touch of merriment makes the whole world grin. 
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By 


John 


head on 
over 


his 
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IOKRCU 


ingers 


She met 


in her own. 
‘You seem pu Richard,” 
‘Surely the matter is clear 
I have put the facts before you 
enough, | enough, | 


to-day, and the 


led, 


hid ‘ 
11GC0O 


isly 
yesterday 
She laughed, the laugh of a woman 
ho dares not cry. Brayne looked at 
r kindly. 
‘My dear 
in t 


> an 
frichtful , 
rig y 


child,”” he ‘Chow 
be plain to me when it is 
You 
enough, | 
you what you 
it puzzles me 
what you want to We have 
yt succeeded in crystalizing that.” 
Mrs. Craig leaned wearily back 
er chair 
‘You are playing with me, Rich- 
" she said ‘“*T never thought 
a man who would jest with a 
wretch hanging over a preci- 
by her finger tips. And that is 
isely what you are doing with 


said, 
he case 
itfully befo; gged to you? 
ade the facts ear 
rant you. I have told 

do. The thing th: 


do. 
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‘If I could be sure,” 
iyne, ‘‘that you wished 
lped I would certainly 
ime in airy badinage.”’ 
‘*But—what shall I 
d Mrs. Craig. ‘‘I cor 
nd you give me parables. 
vant words from you. I've 
nough of lready from 


interrupted 
to be 
waste no 


Richard?” 
e for advice, 
I don’t 
had 
other 


™ 


Winwood 


I want your help, your ad- 
That shall I do? 

I speak as your 
He looked 
troubled 

- Then,’ said 
‘divorce him. Wait!—that comes 
from your lawyer. As your friend 
—as his friend—as a man who loves 
you both, I say forgive him. Great 
heavens! the man has repented; he 
has paid thrice over and again for his 
folly. What more canhedonow? He 
can’t undo what has been. The only 
thing a man can do is to draw a new 
line and begin again. It’s a woman 
who must wipe out the stain. Your 
forgiveness would be absolution. 
Vera, why don’t you forgive?” 

‘* All women forgive,” said Mrs. 
Craig; ‘‘they were put into the world 
to pardon—like priests or governors, 
weren't they’—only we are not st 
p< sed to give penances or sen 
Oh, it is pitiful! You have no 
to expect so much.” 

‘*We have gone 
fore,” said Brayne. 
is simply this, do you wish to leave 
your husband? It’s for yourself and 
not a court to settle! You can do 
either—it’s in your own hands, not in 
mine or anybody else’s in the world. 
Asarule, it is not so painful for a 
woman to forgive where she loves.” 

He waited for a response, but Mrs. 
Craig was silent. Brayne’s eyes nar- 
rowed as he looked at her A light 
half of anxiety, half of amazement, 
dawned slowly on his face. 

‘If there is any other reason why 
you wish to leave him, of course——’”’ 

He stopped abruptly and leaning 
toward Mrs. Craig touched the violets 


lawyer?” 
keenly in 
She 
Brayne, 


face. 
ni dd ed. 


over all this 
The question 





THE 


‘‘Where did 


pinned on her jacket. 
you get those?” he said. 

Mrs. Craig flushed painfully from 
brow to 
peated. 


chin. ‘**Those?” she re- 


‘hose, certainly,” said Brayne. 
deepened about his mouth 


‘*Who them to 


The lines 

and 

you?” 
Mrs 


flowers 


eyes. gave 
the 
an expression that en- 


frivolous and 


Craig looked down on 
with 
deavored to be 
ceeded in being pitiful. 

*** A fool I met a fool i’ the 
forest,’’’ she quoted, lightly 

‘*T see,” said Brayne. He caught 
her eyes in hisown. ‘‘ Will you give 
me one?” 

She 


suc- 


a tool. 


feet 


her 


her 
from 


rose suddenly to 
and wrenched the violets 
jacket. 

‘* All of them,” she said. ‘‘I don’t 
care forthem. Take them all.”’ 

She laughed a trifle hysterically. 
‘*It will be part of your fee, Rich- 
ard,” she said. ‘*‘ Did anyone ever 
pay you in this romantic way before? 
I won't see you again until my mind 
is fully made up. I’ve bothered you 
too much as it is. Good-bye.’ 

‘** Good-bye,” said Brayne. 

He touched the hand she gave him 
with no relaxation of his face and 
‘osed the door of the office behind 

r. He walked to his desk and 

xed down at the violets there. 

nother man, eh!”’ he said, pres- 
‘*And I never thought it. 
Poo: Craig—poor fellow! That’s the 
reason for this juggling, and I thought 
it simply the pride of the woman. 
This complicate matters— or 
rather explains them. I wonder, 
now—" He looked at the violets 
again as if half-expecting them to 
reveal the donor’s name. ‘At any 
rate, she left them,” he reflected. 
‘*A woman has only two reasons in 
the world for doing anything: one is 
because she cares too much and the 
other because she cares too little. Let 
me comfort myself with the reflection 
that she left these because she dzdn't 
care.” 

He tossed the violets aside as the 

door opened. 


does 


SMART 


SET 


‘““Well?” he 
Vera?” 

‘‘T have changed my mind,” said 
Mrs. Craig, bluntly. ‘‘I have come 
back for these.” 

She lifted the violets from the desk. 
Her hand shook as_ she fastened 
them in her jacket. There was a red 
spot in either cheek as she faced 
Brayne. ‘‘I found I wanted them,” 
she said, simply, ‘‘so I came back. 
That is all. What is it the children 
call each other when they take back 
a gift? An Indian giver? You can 
call me an Indian giver if you like, 
Richard.” 

‘* Vera!” 


said. ‘* What! 


you, 


cried Brayne. He laid 
his hand on hers as she crossed 
the threshold. ‘‘What does this 
mean? ‘Tell me, I have had enough 
of riddles. Be honest with me, at 
any rate.” 

Mrs. Craig drew her 
his. 


hand from 
There was a flash of tears in her 
eyes. She spoke over her shoulder 
as she left him. 

‘It means, Richard,” she said, 
‘*that I have made up my mind for 
good and all. I won't tell you now; 
to-morrow, perhaps, but I know g 

The whir of the descending ele- 
vator drowned her words. 

Back in his office Brayne walked to 
the window and stared down at the 
surging humanity in the street below. 
‘* Well,” he thought, ‘‘so this is the 
end of it. Poor Craig! poor little 
Vera! and I would have staked my 
life on the little woman’s truth. 
What a world it is! What a miser- 
able tangle the whole scheme of it 
is!” 

Brayne left his office early. He 
felt blank, dispirited. He had long 
ago ceased to have over-much trust 
in men, but the morning's experi- 
ences had shaken his faith not only in 
women but in his own judgment, 
and he was sore accordingly. As he 
ascended the steps of his club a man 
coming down caught at his arm and 
greeted him cheerily. Brayne groaned 
as he looked into the handsome, almost 
boyish face—a face that showed that 
its owner possessed great capabilities 
for either good or evil; a face that, 
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th certain conditions as lights, 
might show either as a god or adevil. 
‘‘And when _ she reflected 
Brayne, **there’s not much doubt of 
result.’ 
‘*Hello, Craig!” 
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There was a compassion in his voice 
d have fitted the offer of 


the curb and lifted his wares be- 
hingly toward the two men. The 
ht brought the morning vividly 
re Brayne, and he turned angrily 
ird the boy, but Craig laughed 
1 tossed the suppliant acoin. ‘‘A 
nd of mine,” he explained to 
iyne. 
He came close to the older man and 
1a hand on his arm. 
‘*Old chap,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve been 
bully good friend to me. When I 
rved a from everyone on 
rth you didn’t even side-step. I 
nt to tell you—” his voice trem- 
led—‘‘ that it’s all right—that I’m 
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the happiest man in little old New 
York.” 

‘* What do you mean?” said Brayne, 
dully. ‘I don’t understand.” 

‘““This morning,” said Craig, ‘I 
met her, and she let me talk to her a 
moment, and that little flower chap 
came by, and I bought some violets 
and dared offer them to her, and 

bless her — took them. Took 
them, Brayne! The sweetest woman 
in the world!” 

Brayne stared at him 
Craig’s face was radiant. 

‘* And now—not ten minutes ago— 
she sent for me. I’m going home, 
Brayne, old man.” 

His voice broke. He _ shook 
Brayne’s hand violently and plunged 
down the steps. 

Brayne stood and watched him go. 
A second later a man passing Brayne 
looked at him curiously and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

‘* What’s up, Dick?” hesaid. ‘* You 
look like a man in a trance watching 
a sunset. Have a drink?” 

Brayne started, then he laughed 
long and joyously. He took his 
friend’s arm as they went up the 
steps together. 

‘* Understand,” he said to that be- 
wildered person, ‘‘that the drinks 
are on me—decidedly on me.” 


stupidly. 
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STRANGE SHIPS 


N the mid-space where souls abide 
Met two in anxious quest; 
Each sought the one that on the earth 
Was loved the first and best. 


They passed each other without pause, 
As ships on mist-blown seas; 

She knew not he was Abélard, 
Nor knew he Héloise. 


ve 


Te judge by some of the accidents, automoblesse n'oblige pas. 





AWAITED 


A LTH )UGH I dare to say 
4 My heart untarnished is from day to day, 
‘Tis not, O Love, that any strength of me 
From sin has kept me free. 
But as I now look back 

the years that span the weary track, 
All the dear deeds I ever strove to do 


Across 


1’ = } ‘ y arry\y 
Were done because of you. 


All the white thoughts I had 

Were but pure flowers to one day make you g 

Every improving ac 
7) 


ct, 
Humbly, dear one, I trace 


lad; 


each littie grace, 


Back to my hope of you, 
Long, long before your wondrous face I knew; 
Ah, your white coming, silent and unseen, 
Made me and kept me clean! 
CuarLes Hanson Towne. 
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MISTOOK THE FLAVOR 


$6 TS this heaven's bliss that I taste?” cried the ecstatic lover, as he pressed 
his lips to her cheek. 
‘* No,” said the innocent young thing, ‘‘ that’s sachet powder.” 


% 


A WOMAN OF THE EAST 


APRICIOUS, changeful, dark of eyes and hair, 
Soft, sinuous, silken, sure of every art 

Needful to trap her Western lover’s heart, 
As subtle as sweet poison . . . Ah, beware, 
Faithless who seek to woo yet linger not, 

For though ye sail a thousand leagues away, 

Far down the years her spell holds fatal sway— 
She is avenged who may not be forgot! 

CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





OBJECT, MATRIMONY 


By A. S. Duane 


R. TEMPLE was born in a 
| California mining camp in 
what are known as ‘early 
days."" As aconsequence he had no 
childhood’s home to return to when 
he wanted to settle down. He was 
the type of man who would have gone 
back to a place like Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, for example, had that 
been the home of his ancestors, and 
spent the rest of his days building a 
hospital and a library, and quarreling 
with the town council over the way 
they were managed. 

Mr. Temple was naturally a domes- 
tic man. He had the instincts of a 
citizen, and he had never been able 
to indulge them. From South Amer- 
ica to the Klondike, from Australia 
to China, he had traveled, not as an 
adventurer in any sense, but as the 
sober, hard-headed, shrewd agent of 
acompany. Nothing turned his head. 
He never put money into foreign 
speculations. He left his salary in 
the home offices, and bought into the 
company he represented. When he 
was forty-five he was browned, dis- 
inguished looking, very lonely and 
he owner of a million dollars in gilt- 
dged securities. It was at this time 
hat he concluded to retire and 
marry. 

He had not married before for the 
simple reason that he had never met 
an unmarried woman that he wanted 
to marry who gave him any encour- 
agement. Romantic fiction is full of 
instances of men who fall in love 
with beautiful women and are only 
inflamed by rebuffs. Such cases, like 
thoroughly consistent men, are to be 
met with only in imagination. Mr. 
Temple had often been flirted with 
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on long steamer voyages by young 
women who looked all right. But 
either they bored him, or each seri- 
ously preferred some other man. He 
had met a dozen young women any 
one of whom he would have been 
proud to introduce as his wife. Once 
in a while he had almost confessed 
to one, but had veered at the hurdle. 

When he decided that he was tired 
of travel, and that he had all the 
money he wanted, he settled in New 
York. 

He had few acquaintances in the 
metropolis. There were two men 
whom he felt entitled to call old 
friends. They were men who would 
have arranged matters for him had 
he lost his money, and who would 
have arranged his funeral had he lost 
his life. 

He thought vaguely that probably 
one of these would introduce him 
into society and to the wife he meant 
to have. He was just in the prime 
of life, he told himself. He under- 
stood that few busy city men marry 
before forty. 

His friends put his name up at 
their clubs, told him that he was cer- 
tain to be elected in a year or two, 
and one of them asked him to dinner 
at his home. It was a large sub- 
urban house, thirty minutes’ ride 
from a ferry. When Mr. Temple let 
himself into his bachelor apartment 
that night about twelve he was 
vaguely wondering how a clever chap 
like Henderson ever came to marry 
such an ugly, silly old woman, with 
dictatorial, raw daughters and a bad 
cook. He was as much surprised as if 
Henderson’s crime were recent. 

He turned on the row of electrics, 
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cunningly hooded, over the head of 
his bed, and opened 
book Reading was 
habit. In his long years of wander- 
ing it had killed the time. To-night 
the not interesting. He 
threw it He was too tired to 
sleep, he told himself. In reality he 
was too disappointed to sleep. Evi- 
dently Henderson's people could do 
nothing for him. A newspaper lay 
on the table by his bedside, 

his Japanese boy had placed it for his 
convenience. He took it up idly, 
glanced at the first page, and for the 
first time, consciously, saw the 
sonals. 
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BONNE FOI—Your evident respectability en- 
courages equally respectable, well-known gen- 
tleman to request one interview, same place, 
Friday. INTERESTED, 152 


YOUNG gentleman, alone in city, without 
friends, desires acquaintance young lady; 16-18 
MATRIMONY, 221 


‘*That comes somewhere near my 
own state,” Temple said to himself. 
Then he began to think. 

‘*T wonder . . he said. “It 
couldn’t do any harm. Who knows? 
It would amuse me, anyway. Of 
course, no respectable woman— no 
lady Of course, a nice woman 
would never think of such a thing. 
She would have plenty of opportuni- 
ties to marry—to know people. But 
then—here am I.” 

He reached out for pad and pencil, 
and after an hour evolved a personal to 
his satisfaction, and priggish enough 
it was. He touched the button by 
his head, and the Japanese came down 
from the servants’ rooms up-stairs. 

‘* Sats,” he said, ‘‘take this over to 
the newspaper office and get it into 
to-morrow’s paper. My name is not 
to be mentioned.” 


When Mr. Temple saw his adver- 
tisement leading all the rest the next 
morning he flushed with shame. He 
tried to forget it. He told himself 
that under no circumstances would 
he send to the office for replies. But 
that night they lay, a many-colored, 
many-angled pile, on his table. The 
Japanese knew his duty. 


pe I: 1 


Now Destiny is a que t] 
the top of the pile was an 
1atypewriter. He 
opened it, and found the content: 
It read: 


addressed neatly o1 


also typewritten. 
s as if it] 
gentleman. Iam: 
but very 
you, but i 
you and judg 
l let my judgment 
ot to meet you. If 
you will wall along the western 
walk by Centra k, between Seven- 
tieth and Eightieth streets, on Thursday 
morning twelv shall see 
you. 


Your adv 
been wri 
lady living witl 
lonely. I will no rrite to 
you will allow me 
by appearances, 
decide whether 


riends, 


x SLO\ 


o'clock, I 


Mr. Temple gave a little 
the audacity of the 
typewriter, I suppose!” 
saw a P. S.: 


snort at 
“2 
Then he 


reque St. 


I am not ¢ 
woman at all. 

Now had there been anything of 
interest in the rest of that pile of let- 
ters the typewritten one might have 
been passed But the next ten 


snographer, or a working 


1 OVCT. 
were impossible, conceived in igno- 
rance, incoherent or plainly mercen- 
ary. 

Mr. Temple, properly denouncing 
himself as foolish, went to Central 
Park West at the time appointed. He 
tried to give his stroll a casual air, 
and was prepared to argue that he 
had gone there merely for his health. 
If a woman spoke to him, he might 
even rebuke her icily. No woman 
did speak to him. 

The next morning he received an- 
other typewritten letter, that said: 

I shall leave to-morrow on the Sound 
steamer for Boston. Ishall be, as usual, 
about thirty years old, very well dressed 
and about the handsomest woman on the 
boat. If you care to do me some service 
and make my acquaintance, properly in- 
troducing yourself, we might become 
friends. Any reference to these letters 
is, of course, barred. I cannot imagine 
how a gentleman could ever have re- 
sorted to the personal column. An 
recognition of the fact is not compatible 
with your dignity or mine. 


When the Priscilla went under 
Brooklyn Bridge that evening Mr. 
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Temple was aboard. He soon saw 
her. There was no mistaking her. 

The boat was fairly well filled. 
Many people were going to Newport. 
At half-past five o’clock the sun was 
high enough to make the Bridge a 
thing of beauty against the sky. She 
standing by the rail looking 
back when Mr. Temple first saw her. 
He recognized her with an actual 
thrill. She was hardly thirty, he 
concluded. She had the appearance 
of a girl, except for the maturity of 
her eyes. She looked at things as if 
she saw them. She was conventional 
and modish. A maid stood by her 
holding some wraps. 

He wondered if she had seen him. 
How was he going to find any excuse 
to speak to her? Presently she took 
a wrap from the maid’s arm, one of 
the box coats that are suited 
only to a perfect figure and that 
showed her belief in her good looks. 
The servant went into the cabin, and 
the lady turned toward the camp 
chairs. Now was Mr. Temple's 
chance. The blood flew to his face 
as he secured her a chair and lifted 
his hat. 

“Thank you,” 
utmost coolness. 

‘*‘May I—er—place it for you 
somewhere?” asked Temple. He was 
more embarrassed than he had ever 
been in his life. But a man cannot 
spend a lifetime going up and down 
the earth without having the manners 
of travel. Temple was a gentleman, 
and nobody could mistake the fact. 
An American girl of thirty, with a 
maid at her elbow, is not a timid 
creature. Before dark they were 
talking. They sat beside each other 
at dinner—and when the lady went 
to her stateroom she carried Mr. 
Temple’s card. 

On the train to Boston the next 
morning they talked almost like old 
friends. The maid called her ‘‘ Miss 
Love,” but as she had given him no 
intimation of her name he did not 
venture to address her by any. He 
plainly said that he was going to stay 
at the Arlington in Boston, but she 
gave no intimation of her destination, 


was 


loose 


she said, with the 
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driving away in a cab with only a 
word of farewell. 

Temple’s heart went to his boots. 
She had evidently found him wanting 
somewhere, and he had flattered him- 
self that he had proved congenial. 
He had not been able to sleep for 
happiness. It was here at last! And 
she, this beautiful, charming creature, 
was lonely! How ready he had been 
to let his loneliness counteract hers! 
He had felt so sure of her—almost as 
sure as a man who has proposed and 
been accepted. She had seen him 
and had made this appointment. And 
now, after all her graciousness, she 
was riding away without ever a word. 
Somehow he had not dared ask her. 
He threw his light overcoat from one 
arm to the other, and as he did so some- 
thing fell. It was her coat. It was 
identical in color with his, and he had 
not noticed that the two were together. 
His first impulse was to get into a cab 
and follow her. Then slowly it 
dawned on him that he could do noth- 
ing but wait. 

He waited so conscientiously that 
he did not leave the hotel at all, and 
feed every boy about the place to 
hasten with any message that came 
for him. 

It was one o’clock when one of the 
boys came up, triumphantly piloting a 
large gentleman with white side whis- 
kers. The large gentleman was evi- 
dently somewhat bewildered at the 
assurances of the boy that ‘‘the 
gen'l’m’n was expectin’ him.” 

‘*T fear, sir, that I intrude where 
another is expected,” he began. 
‘‘The servants here insisted on my 
coming instead of bringing my card 
to you.” He held it out and Temple, 
with a dignified but affable counte- 
nance, read: 


Mr. THomas Quincy WINTHROP. 


“ 


My niece, or rather, I should say, 
niece by marriage, asked me to 
call on you and ask if she carelessly 
left a wrap in your charge this morn- 


my 


ing.” 

‘* She did,” said Mr. Temple—‘‘ or 
at least a lady did. Her name, I be- 
lieve, was Miss Love.” 





‘““Mrs. Winthr 
throp. ‘Love ’ 
given to her 
mother, tl 
charmi! § 
mantic 
am glad to Say tha 
more pract 


Temple 


, he saw no blame 


vin . e haict } e 

ing her husband. Of 
a brute to drive her to 
+ +} 


deception. But the next sentence he 


urse, he was 


heard: 

‘She wished me to thank you for 
your kindness to her on the journey 
Her husband was like a son to me.” 

The elder Mr. Winthrop was a gar- 
rulous old gentleman, but when 
brought out ‘*was,”’ Temple 
could have hugged him. was 
right. She was a widow. 


1 


Temple suddenly got 


that 
nat 


his wits 
gether. 

‘*Mr. Winthrop,” he said, ‘‘ your 
name is very familiar tome. Have I 
never had the pleasure of meeting 
you—at—the Somerset Club?” 

"oe Probably, probably. I belong to 
the Somerset.”’ 

‘‘T was sure of it,” said Mr. Tem- 
ple, warmly. ‘‘I was introduced 
there some time ago by Mr. Fitch. I 
am sure I met you.” 

‘‘Jim Fitch?” Mr. Winthrop was 
delighted. ‘*We were boys togeth- 
er. He died last year.” 

In the end Mr. Temple was asked 
to dinner that evening. 

Something like a twinkle crept into 
his eye when he saw Mrs. Winthrop. 
He had intended to kiss her hand 
when he had the chance, and murmur, 
‘*I was properly introduced, was I 
not?” but the twinkle was met by such 
a cold stare that he thought better of 
his purpose. After all, he had tacitly 
promised never to allude to the per- 
sonal and the letters in any possible 
way. 

It was the most conventional of 
dinners, but Temple had the oppor- 


tunity to let them know exactly who 
he was. He was a modest man, and 
one not given to false pretenses, but 
he felt he would have been a fool not 
to put his best foot foremost. A man 
who has spent his life in travel may 
not have 1 m 

friends, but he has a supply of con 
versation 
When a 
and 
and 


accumulat iny society 


ll occasions 
house 
them wide, 
place feeling 


Bostonian 
heart he 


Temple left the 


opens his 
his opens 
like a boy 

They say 


love never ru 


true 


This love 
machine-made 
smoothly as 
affairs had always gone. 

In the early days of 
other 
pany had selected him for an impor- 
tant mission against the protests of a 
board of directors, wh atten- 
tion to his youth and inexpet 

‘*] have noticed,” said the 
dent, ‘‘that Temple is a lucky man 
He always finds the man he goes in 
search of, and him in 
good humor.” 

And Temple’s luck did not seem to 
desert him now. 

He went back to New 
an acquaintance of Mrs 
made in Boston. He called at her 
brother’s house on Madison avenue, 
and was received with Southern 
warmth by a large and enthusiastic 
family. There was just one little 
thread of wonder in Temple’s mind 
—how anybody had managed to be 
lonely in that household. 

Mrs. Delancey, the sister-in-law, 
was a pretty, plump woman from 
Kentucky, who, having passed her 
youth as a belle, now spent her time 
cultivating her daughters that they 
might bloom into successful marriage, 
as she had done. 

Mrs. Delancey’s family was so large 
that Temple found some difficulty in 
counting it, but, as one after another 
came in, he thought each prettier and 
better mannered than the last. And 
judging from their manner to their 
aunt, he concluded that she did not 


his work for 


com.- 


men, the president a 
1 hi 


17 
called 


2 . : 
always finds 


York as 
Winthrop 
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shake them off long enough to feel 
nesome. 
One day, when he and Mrs. Win- 
p were walking up Fifth Avenue 
take a look at the latest portrait 
hibition, he could not refrain from 
aking of this conclusion. 
‘I should think your brother’s 
imily would keep you occupied,” he 
narked. 
“Oh, they do. I love them all 
rly. Iam so accustomed to hav- 
ng half a dozen of them about that 
1m quite lonely when I go to Bos- 
1. I promised myself that the 
next time I went I should take two of 
them with me.” 
‘You are never lonely, then?’ 
lemple asked, rather oddly. 
‘*Lonely!” She laughed and showed 
her pretty front teeth. ‘* The 
: devils get little chance with the 
Delancey family. I am one of nine 
children. They are all alive in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. I have 
(let me whisper it!) thirty-six neph- 
ews and nieces! As I am supposed 
to be a lady of leisure, I am asked to 
the New York shopping for all 
those families. They think in the 
iops that I am a purchasing agent, 
1 wonder why I do not ask the 
commission.” She laughed 


usual 
again. 

‘*T haven’t one relative,” he said. 

“Ah!” and her voice was truly 
pitying for one unconscious minute. 
‘*You must let our boys and girls be 
good to you.” Then suddenly, as if 
at thought of something, her face 
flamed. They talked very rapidly of 
other things, but both were self-con- 
scious and both knew their time had 
come. 

That evening Temple called and 
was shown into Mr. Delancey’s own 
den. The master of the house was 
a busy lawyer who insisted that he 
worked in the evenings and that no- 
body was to disturb him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he smoked and read the 
papers, usually with two or three of 
the family ‘‘helping” him. He 
showed Jane and Clay out of the smoky 
room when Temple entered, and gave 
his guest a chair and a cigar. 
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Temple didn’t waste much time. 
‘* Delancey,” he said, as he struck a 
match, ‘‘ l want to marry your sister.”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ Delancey said, 
easily, ‘‘I wish you would. Said 
anything to her about it?” 

‘*Well—not exactly.” He con- 
cluded that the ‘‘ object, matrimony,” 
on the advertisement could hardly 
count. ‘* But I have an idea she un- 
derstands.” 

‘*Yes,”’ said the frank Mr. Delan- 
‘*She’d be a fool if she didn’t. 
All the young ones call you ‘Uncle 
John’ behind your back.” 

Temple laughed. He 
free and easy family. 

Mr. Delancey suddenly grew grave. 
‘*l know who you are, Temple. I 
was brought up in a law office that 
was counsel for the N. V. and W. 
We are about the same age, I should 
say, and asI got upin the firm your 
name began to appear. I know how 
you carried through those French ne- 
gotiations. I know pretty much all 
about you except your personal char- 
acter. I like you, and I believe in 
you, but few men reach your time of 
life unmarried without some sort of an 
entanglement. If it isn’t matrimony 
it is usually—well, something 

Temple started to speak, but De- 
lancey stopped him by a gesture. 
‘““My sister is the youngest of a 
large family. She was our baby, our 
pet. She married a charming young 
man, who seemed to be everything 
good. He broke her heart. Now I 
want you to give me your word of 
honor that there is not in this world 
any ghost to rise up and mar my sis- 
ter’s happiness. If there is, I ask 
you as a man to go away and leave 
her alone.” 

Temple rose, and the keen-faced 
lawyer rose also. 

‘‘As I stand here, Delancey,” he 
said, with the solemnity of an un- 
demonstrative man, ‘‘there is not in 
this world a woman who has—or—” 
he hesitated—‘‘ever had a claim on 
me.” 

They shook hands, looking imto 
each other’s eyes. Then the little 
ceremony that had carried them out 


cey. 


liked this 
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of themselves concluded, and after 
some desultory conversation that was 
calculated to relieve all embarrass- 
ment, Temple went home. 

How he ever got over the actual 
proposal he never knew. He knew 
only that he and Mrs. Winthr "e 

j 


1 ay ,oratulated : 
engaged and congratulated an 


yp were 
1 dined, 
and that the family was packing for 
its Summer home before he ‘‘g 
came to himself,” as he expressed it 

They were to be married at the 
Summer place, in the village church; 
then would spend a day or two in New 
York before sailing for Euro 
had been making a call in one of 
big apartment houses near the 
and were walking home. Walking 
along by the stone wall Temple be- 
gan tosmile. Mrs. Winthrop looked 
up at him sympathetically, smiling, 
too. 

** What is it?” 

‘‘T was wondering—” he knew her 
so well now it almost seemed they 
had no reservations—‘‘ I was wonder- 
ing what sort of a chap you honestly 
thought me when you first saw me 
walking along by this wall.” 

Her eyebrows went together in a 
little frown. 

‘““When? I donot remember. We 
were never here before.” 

‘*T was,” he said. ‘‘I suppose you 
were up there in that apartment with 
an opera glass.”’ 


— 





‘““Tsita } yke?”’ she asked, helplessly. 

“*Oh, say, my dear, let’s have it 
out. It was so absurd of both of us! 
It was such a piece of luck—but sup- 
pose you hadn't been you!” 

‘* You are speaking of something I 
do not understand.” Her voice was 
sweet and easy. ‘Why shouldn't I 
be I?” 

**No reason on earth. But you 
must confess it was a terrible risk. 
Of course you had seen me and knew 
I was not aruffian, but I went down 
to that boat perfectly blind.” 

She still looked puzzled, but her 
face had set a little. 

‘*Do you imagine lever saw you 
before that day on the Prisci/la?” she 
asked. 

** You had, hadn’t you?” 


re oy 
if Od 
Are you doing n honor to 
imagine that | am the heroine of 
some street en nter, that—” her 
? - . - eT _ } , - ‘ 
face grew red | made your ac 


quaintance by de on on that boat? 
You seemed kind—and a gentleman. 
Did you by chance mistake me for 
someone you had met before—some- 
one who had made overtures to 
vou? 
The full horror of his mistake over- 
Temple. Why had he been 
o bring up the matter? 
He had picked out the woman who 


most pleased him on that boat, and 
had, with the fatuity of an idiot, sup- 
posed that this woman—this modest, 
sweet, happy woman—had answered a 
matrimonial advertisement in a morn- 
ing newspaper. How could he have 
thought such a thing! How could 
he tell her that 4e had written a per- 
sonal?—that she was to be his wife 


as the successful applicant among 
many? And some woman knew his 
secret—some woman had seen him on 
Central Park West and then again on 
that cursed boat! A woman who 
would answer a personal would likely 
be a blackmailer. And he had sol- 
emnly sworn on his honor that not a 
soul had any claim on him. Then- 
Temple’s nerve came back. Nobody 
could have a claim on him. The 
whole thing was absurd. And he 
was not the sort of man to risk his 
life’s happiness, and what he intended 
to make her life’s happiness, by a con- 
scientious unloading of this silly in- 
discretion. His parents were not New 
Englanders. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” he said, ‘‘I 
am very silly and very vain. I had 
received an impression in some way} 
that you had seen me before that 
evening on the boat. I beg your par- 
don for mentioning it. I wanted you 
to tell me about it. I fear my joking 
was stupid.” 

‘*Some silly nonsense of the chil- 
dren, I suppose,” she said, her face 
clearing up. ‘‘ They thought it so 
clever to tease me about you with all 
sorts of tales. I didn’t dream they 
had been at you.” Temple drew a 
long breath of relief. 
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Thev took anautomobile home. As ‘*What’s wrong with it?” Temple 
I ‘lay 1 








te] idly. 
: dest | ( staggering out Some type twisted The ‘1's’ 
he door with a packag‘ lean, and the cross is off the ‘f.’” 
‘Hello, Mr. Temple,” he cried, An hour later Mr. Temple looked 
n't you take mein? It’s father’s carefully at two typewritten com- 
: 1 typewriter,” he said, he adjust- munications. In each, the ‘‘l’s” 
Lil ed himself ‘‘I’m taking it downto leaned and the cross was off the ‘‘f.” 
f have it fixed. He keeps it in his ‘*I’m glad I didn’t get up an elab- 
i 1, and s t s Aunt Love orl orate yarn,” he said, as he tossed the 
j SO ng for him.”’ letters into the fire. 
; 
Ge 
LITERATURE 
"| HE RE was a man who wrote a book, 
And very well indeed it took; 
So then another man he went 
And wrote another book anent 
The man that wrote the book. 
1 
+f But seeing this, another took 


The hint, and said: ‘‘ I cannot brook 

Tl, a+ . fer of 110 ence ”? 

That others only should succes ed! 

And so he wrote a lengthy screed 

About the man that wrote about the man 
hat wrote the book. 


To try to tell you all were vain, 
Because it is an endless chain. 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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THE MODERN PRIMER 


ned himself the Great Exhibit and walked with all the pomposity 
T 


hite Elephant? Yes, but he has since been up against it and bounced 


te 


GEE the Young Man. Is not he the same Young Man who but yesterday 
“  estee1 
of a Whit 


ack You see, he was just a little afraid of the Girl’s three-cornered, stern 
old Sire, who had a Chin on him like a Hunk of Flint, and Eyes that looked 


Man’s Consent by Telephone. Before he had much more than got half-way 
through with his Proposition, the Father of the Fair One broke in: 

‘**T don’t know who you are, sir; but it’s all right.” 

That is why, to-day, the Young Man shows so plainly that he feels like 
a Stewed Prune. 


right through you at the Watch Pocket; and so he was fain to ask the Old 
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TO MY ENEMY 


| ET those who will of friendship sing, 
~ And to its guerdon grateful be, 
But I a lyric garland bring 


To crown thee, oh, mine enemy! 


Thanks, endless thanks, to thee I owe 
For that my lifelong journey through 
Thy honest hate has done for me 
What love perchance had failed to do. 
I had not scaled such weary heights 
But that I held thy scorn in fear, 
And never keenest lure might match 
The subtle goading of thy sneer. 


Thine anger struck from me a fire 
That purged all dull content away; 
Our mortal strife to me has been 
Unflagging spur from day to day. 
And thus, while all the world may laud 
The gifts of love and loyalty, 
I lay my meed of gratitude 
Before thy feet, mine enemy! 
L. M. MontTGomery. 


a 
AN UNWORTHY SCION 


** \.7 OW looky here, young feller!” severely said the Old Codger, address- 
4 ing his callow but self-sufficient nephew, who was dividing his time 
about equally between thinking himself the Whole Thing and furnishing 
sustenance to his first mustache, ‘‘ it’s a good long spell since I occupied the 
place in the pathway of life where you now stand; and then I didn’t have 
half the advantages and accomplishments that come easy to you. I didn’t 
wear a shirt waist or patent leather shoes, nor smoke siggyrets, nor think I’d 
seen it all, and that if I was prematurely snatched away wisdom would go 
with me; but by grab! I did have the tum-tum and horse sense to know 
when two and two made twenty-two. 

‘‘IT was a red-necked yokel in them days, I expect, and a mighty good 
subject for a comic picture, but when a pretty girl like the one I saw foolin’ 
round you on the parsonage porch at the pound party last night pinned a 
flower on my coat, and tilted her dimply chin up just a little and looked 
sideways at the blossom, while a delicate blush like the dainty pink on the 
inside of a seashell tinted her cheeks—well, if I hadn’t known what to do 
next, and done it, I’d a-gone out at the first opportunity and let the—by 
gosh !—hearse run over me!” 


Tom P. MorGan. 
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; By John Regnault 


Paris—from the 
; ' office of the Figaro? Well, 
4 take achair. I will 
‘ Yes, I will tell you of 
enture at the Chateau of the 
riple-Deuce. 
First of myself, 
on this 


. ‘ 
—ftor the 


come from 


monsieur 


But it is 

point I have nothing to 

am under the 

ost ser ‘ge ever brought 

inst a man, and | to remain 

nknown, own only by “prt name 
1 


you say?r 


present. I 
t 1i0us Chal 
yreter 


or kn 





police have bestowed. I shall let 
ters run as they may until the 
last moment, and then 3ut, mon- 


let us now have the true facts 
this affair. 

At the solicitation of Prince Victor- 
a singular task. It 
and to labor 
trange paths, 
dwelt famil- 


T 


Louis I undertook 
was necessary to go far 
diligently. Itraverseds 
netrated wild regions, 
rly in remote places. I went into 
very heart of India and I re- 
ained there twelve years. I 
tained at last what I had gone so far 
and I turned my back on the 
you, with peculiar 


» | 
ob- 





to seek, 
East, I can assure 
pleasure. 

When I again touched my land 
France I sought at cnce my good 
friend, the Prince. In your journal, 
yy the way, you describe admirably 
his character and qualities. He was 
most affable and most liberal. He 
possessed excellent taste in all mat- 
ters, surprising personal charms, great 
wealth. He had achieved honor in 
many fieids by his talents. He was 
unique, one of the most erratic and 
earned men of his day. You say all 
this eloquently, as befits the subject 
but you omit something that should 
be mentioned—I speak of his much 
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MAURICE PELOT SAYS 


Ellyson 


» of the occult. 
had no rival 


too profound knowledg« 

Asa 

in Europe. 
I Was Si 


mystical savant he 


vil that I sought the 
Prince, but it hap pe ned during the 
year previous that he had a bandoned 
Paris and to reside at his new- 
ly designed and magnificent chateau 

behind the hills “yonder — in the 
Tremaupin valley. Iam told that no 
1as been allowed to describe the 
place in print. Cajole the authorities 
O1 them, and go over there by 
all means—the trip will handsomely 
repay you. 

[ left Paris on Thursday last in the 
evening and arrived there the next 
day at dusk. I was met at the station 
by the Prince’s valet, M. Favi, and 
driven along a picturesque route. We 
took the broad path that winds among 
the hills down th —— a deep grove 
into the beautiful valle The moon, 
just then rising, ligt ited up the scene. 
Passing an outer and an inner gate 
and under a long, dark arcade of 
giant elms, I came suddenly in front 
of my distinguished friend’s rococo 
caprice—his enchanted chateau. 

Ina few moments we entered its 
court of unveined marble, white and 
cool, a court into which opened four 


gone 


one 


> Dribe 


re — Here I was received 
by M. Clairin, the Prince’s confiden- 
tial eter who immediately led 
the way through one of these doors 


into the entrance hall. 

I snnie the scent of burnt amber 
as I crossed the threshold and found 
myself in this vestibule, that resem- 
bled a great shell of very deep red 
bronze. Minute electric flames, of 
the same hue as the groundwork, is- 
sued from everywhere, above and be- 
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escaped my obser- 


s brought me to 
he ce ) mm. I looked and 
marveled. Then I turned to the 
Prince, who had followed at my side, 
and I would have questioned him, but 
I could not—I could not for the mo- 
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Aandn 
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My friend,” added he, ‘‘ you know 
r wal a} ll else 
Lt SCi ir vaiues abdDove ali eise— 
and solituc ‘he Princess, 
Ww, co 1 neve understand 
and so one day I tried a litt 


t ‘ 
can have her now always with : me— 
I can adore her at my leisure, and 
Come, let us sit down.” 
1 our chairs. Neither 


us, however, reverted to the sub- 

. wes : 

ct He was silent; 1 was employed 
in smothering my emotions. 


We ate a little and drank some 
resently the Prince began 
talk again, and for an hour or 
he chatted of his manifold 

f his enigmatic aims, of hi: 


rehensible « desi ires; he Cc 


e 


mes, « 
¥, of course, caressing 
tones of a man of the world, 
ugh in the language of the mystic 
e chatted about theories the most 
inusual, about problems of spirit- 
destiny, about ecstatic conditions and 
existences and wonderful metamor 
phoses, and he spoke all the while 
his own singularly quiet way. 
Just as I was well-nigh losing my- 
self in these speculations, he rec illed 
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me by a request to narrate my adven- 
tures in India. Iwas grate ful for the 
change, and I at once entered mi- 
nutely into the history of my travels. 
The Prince listened with attention, 

l interested 


ane srew particularly 
when I began to recount my mishaps, 
the snares into which I fell—my es- 


His features brightened as I 
told how I studied the native man- 
adopted them, how I prac- 
ticed my ingenious wiles, and by 
what means | ingrati ited myself into 
the favor of the devout, and through 
hem into the Hindoo temples and 
the priestly caste. I de- 


cribed my movements, from point 
to point, in seeking here and there 
for what I failed to find, however, 
until I went forth into waste places 
and jungle regions and met the 


Bhatrabi, whose woman’s heart | 
wooed and whose steps I followed to 
the cave-shrine of the most horrible 
ind holy of all Yogis. Much loved of 
the god Shiva, this ineffable and sa- 
cred creature had sat on a naked 
stone at the mouth of his cave for 
fifty years in the sun, the wind and 
the dews, fed by unseen hands and 
worshiped by pilgrims. Year after 
year, rapt in trance, he had re- 
mained in the same position, except 
for one day only in a moon, when he 
allowed himself some ease and per- 
mitted the communion of the faith- 
ful. 

‘‘Famed for his surpassing sanc- 
tity,” said I, continuing, ‘‘serene and 
wonderfully _— = was shriveled in 
person and black, a of one eye, 
nd spectral, hoop-shaped, half- 


grim a 
dead and dumb- is 
‘*Dumb?” demanded the Prince. 
‘*Dumb—absolutely speechless,” I 
re plie “dd. 


‘And then, of course, 

elsewhere?” 

‘* No, I remained three whole years 
at his side!” 

‘* And you lost so much time?” in- 
quired the Prince. 

‘Surely no time was lost,”’ 
‘‘for the saint, I discovered, 


you went 


said I, 
knew 


the desired words—the words I had 
gone so far in search of x 
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‘*But the accent, the inflection!” 
cried the Prince, sharply. 

‘*True, I say he had lost the use of 
his tongue, but believe me, he had the 
finest pair of ears in the world.” 

‘*But how could these serve you?” 

‘“*T will explain. First let me tell 
you that my homage won his ad- 
miration, and when I found I had 
captured my man, Iclungtohim. I 
employed all my arts. I succeeded. 
I secured the four cabalistic words. 
He wrote them in the sand at his feet, 
and I engraved them in memory. 
On those rare days on which he took 
his ease I repeated them to him each 
a thousand and a thousand times, so 
shifting the stress and so modulating 
the voice as to obtain at length the 
true accent and just the needed tones 
in which they should be uttered.” 

‘*Ah!” cried the Prince, exult- 
antly. 

‘* But after all,” said I, *‘I fear—I 
grievously fear they are altogether 
useless, for from what I gathered 


from this wise and sacred character it 
would seem they are the only remain- 


ing part of some very, very ancient 
and forgotten rite.” 

** Well,” said the Prince, compos- 
edly, ‘‘I give you myapplause. You 
have certainly performed marvels. I 
appreciate your great talents. I am 
going to reward you handsomely. I 
am going to show you the very, very 
ancient and forgotten rite of which 
you speak, and to prove, moreover, 
the efficacy of these magical words.” 

Neither the manner of the Prince 
nor his alluring phrases deceived me 
in regard to the purpose he had in 
view. Knowing that the uplifting of 
the veil that had hung for centuries 
over certain interior visions of life, 
visions that in many ways would sub- 
serve his audacious spirit, was the 
real object of the Prince, and know- 
ing, too, at what cost he had wrung 
knowledge from the unknown on at 
least three previous occasions, I could 
but doubt the wisdom of any precip- 
itate action on his part. I trembled 
for my master; I felt a sense of the 
peril of such spells, of evoking such 
portentous forces. I should have 
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SMART SET 


protested if I had dared; as it was, I 
did all that could be done—lI hesi- 
tated in signifying my approval. 

‘“*At this time—in this place?” | 
asked. 

‘* Now and here,”’ said he. 

The simple glance he gave made 
me quiver as one quivers on the 
verge of a cliff. Getting out of his 
chair at the same moment, he stepped 
to a cabinet at his right and opened 
one of its Crawers, from which he 
produced an oblong, slender, inlaid 
casket, containing five tapers of wax 
daintily moulded in the fashion of a 
lady’s fingers. He laid them in his 
open palm; of the five he chose four, 
casting the fifth aside; each of the 
four tapers he placed in a separate 
diminutive stand, and he set them in 
order then on the table between us 
and the light. 

‘““My triend,” said the Prince, 
gravely, ‘‘ 1 think you are aware that 
there are to be no questions, no ex- 
clamations, no interruptions of any 
kind. I need not caution you—you 
thoroughly understand me. You 
shall merely deliver the words one 
by one—one at each moment when 
I nod my head.” 

The Prince became silent; then he 
mumbled incantations; then he made 
a number of gestures, strange signs 
in the air, and then suddenly the 
apartment darkened. 

He lighted the first taper and 
nodded. 

I pronounced the word as desired, 
and immediately the light of the taper 
glowed like a jewel of chilling white 
lustre; then it flickered and dimmed 
and became extinguished. 

The Prince resumed his incanta- 
tions. He lighted the second taper 
and nodded. 

I uttered the second cabalistic 
word, and the light grew vividly red, 
diffusing a wild glare round us; then 
it flickered as before, dimmed like a 
fading ember and died out. 

Again the Prince mumbled the 
mantras, and again he paused and 
lighted the third taper. 

As I breathed the third magic word 
in the air the light grew intensel) 
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] WILL tell you a plan for 


I 


Better than banking, trades or 
Take a banknote and fold it up, 
And then you will find your we: 


This wonderful plan, without danger or loss 

Keeps your cash in your hands with nothing to tr 
And every time that you fold it across, 
‘Tis plain as the light of day that you double it. 


Wittiam H. HaAtver, JR 
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AS GOOD AS NEW 


Hi! YW about those exer d resolutions vou made 


**Oh. the y are still good,” 





PRETTY LOUISE 


GWEET, dainty Louise! 
“ Dear, darlin’ Louise! 
Oho, and I’m certain 
That back of the curtain 
With Jack you were flirtin’, 
You naughty Louise 


Coquettish Louise! 

You rosebud Louise! 

So! you give me the mitte 

You're coy as a kitten! 

Well—now I'll be flittin’, 
My poutin’ Louise! 


What cryin’, Louise? 
You meant but to tease? 
Here’s a kiss, and another 
A hug that will smother, 
And an end to the pother, 
My darlin’ Louise! 


Now you're happy, Louise 
Star-eyed as you please. 
Ah, the sweetest of misses 
Is Lou when she kisses— 
And the sequel to this is 

I married Louise! 
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IN RURAL AMERICA 
6s V APHANK is not a large place, is it?” 


‘* No; it is so small they call their theatre the Grand Opera House.’ 


JOHN ONSLOW. 
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USUALLY SO 


N ERRITT—A man is as old as he feels. 
Cora—How about a woman? 
Merritt—She is generally as old as other people feel she is. 
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( nvolved in fox-hunting 
5 n ny s$ ficient iterest I 

iy of enjoyment in return for 

uniary outlay We do not in- 

to deny this impeachment; t 

do contend that fox-hunting is 
of the important factors in 
nd’s agricultural prosperity. 

\ ve lately been put on our de- 


yrosecution of certain 





} } n a He r 

lists, Who, with no knowledge Ol 

on facianeet -_- - : aoamnewnt 

subject, decry sport in gen L 
n in particular. The eff 


active 


is prosecution has been re 
hunting 


ese antagonists to [f0x- 
| ; . ; — ‘TN 1, » 
ssess no logical consistency. They 


nnot understand the 


£ 
oO 


political econ- 
and they have never ex- 


rt 
SDOTL, 


need the healthy excitement it 
lers. But ethical discussion we 
leave to a more serious pen 
refer the healthy excitement and 
cial side of fox-hunting to the 
nical lectures of the mission- 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
ntury fox-hunting was confined to 


= " 99 2? turhinr 
country squires, under which de- 


1 


mination we include peers of the 
im who lived on their own estates, 
mers and other occupiers of the 


But even in the eighteenth cen- 
ry fox- hunting was a recognized 
ial institution, and the hunting- 

was the club of the neighbor- 
od, to which the tenant farmer was 
welcome the lord lieutenant. 
were also regular clubs for 
unting men, such as_ Boodle’s, 
led in 1762, and the famous Tar- 


as 


r 1ere 
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MODERN FOX-HUNTING 


Gr orge I 


U nderhill 


founds d 
rounagea 


portey Hunt Club, in 177¢ 
However, it was not till 1850 that 


fox-hunting became an important 
element in the political economy of 
the country. To hunt meant to en- 
courage horse-breeding, to put money 


vocket of the farmer byinc 





intothe] rea 

ing the market for hay and c 

giveemployment toanar! 

ind stable-helpers. Hunt 

sumed the character of 

Farmers, horse-dealers, veterinary sur- 
eons, tailors, saddlers, hotel proprie- 

tors and even railway directors found 

a profitable customer in the hunting 

man. ‘Towns sprang up where there 
had been only villages, and hunting, 

described by Burke as ‘‘one of the 
balances of the constitution,” now 


became one of the bulwarks of com- 


merce. The sport was no longer a 
rural pastime. It was essentially the 
national sport, by means of which 
vealth was diverted from the towns 
ito the country. It was a recognized 
instit of English life, involving 
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on of capital and the em- 
ployment of labor. 

We trust we shall not our 
readers if we indulge for one brief 
moment in statistics. Roughly, there 


weary 


are 150 packs of fox-hounds in Eng- 
land; in each pack we may assume 
that on the average there are 100 


horses used exclusively for hunting 
purposes to 


that is say, that there 
are 15,000 horses kept in England for 
fox-hunting. If we put down the 
average life of a horse in the field at 
five years, and the average price paid 


for him at £ 100, we find that £ 300,000 
annually spent in England for 


hunting horses. Then we must take 


is 


into consideration the enormous num- 
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ayaweek should the Rockies or tl 


the hunters « 


scale, 


always best to err on the 
nerosity. In some provin- 
e 1s exper ted 
less; but i1 , but the fin horsemen 
for the Belvoir, he ‘ld are t be careless 
Quorn, and the i ved by the fact 
-y packs—the amount is more, 
owest subscription for a man 1€1 
who rides in pink being twenty-five fences or gaps. In this respe he 
guineas. Buttothemanwhoresidesin hunting-fiel mbles life. We c 
he shires for the sole purpose of hunt- lect all o lergies to surmount tl 
ing the amount of the subscripti is weighty obstacles, and come to gri 
of little consequence. To ma ; over the easy place 
gallop over Leicestershit To the stran 
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as the farmer is concerned. When 

hunting was confined to the residents 

of the country, little harm was done 

through ignorance of agriculture; but 

y now that, owing to railway fac ilities, 

:crowd has come out aman may breakfast in London and 
merely toenjoya Winter be at covert side in the Midlands 

will have to make his_ eleven o’clock, we have a new class 

Theold system of hunting men that was unknown 


Ss 
1 


-housing ue lf a century ago. The late Duke 

i f Beaufort declared that ‘‘the true 

hunting are known only 

by those who hunt from home.” After 

1 the saddle it is not pleas- 

gives he word ant to oy obliged to hurry toa railway 

»at the he: - station and to take a long journey by 

to the first c r in in muddy and possibly wet 

s and boots, while the men 

who. have been our comrades in the 

chase are reveling in the luxury 

hairs and carpet slippers in 

front of a fire before dressing for din- 

ner. Unfortunately, also, England is 

far from being up to date in regard to 

railway accommodation. The leading 

companies, especially the London & 

North Western, have found that it is 

to their interest to study the comfort 

rded as licensed trespass- of their hunting passengers. They 

cupiers of the land. issue special hunting season tickets 

lepends on the both for men and horses; but there 

farmers, who is yet much to bedesired. We cannot 

heir farms so have the same luxuries in a train as 

for the we get at home, but it should not be 

people who difficult to provide convenient dress- 
ids are tres- ing-rooms. 

uw at defiance. Apart from the discomfort of hunt- 

conduct 1 aden and ing by rail, which makes a toil ofa 

the cause of much friction pleasure, it is the most expensive 

mers and hunting method of hunting, and one that 

ignorant should be adopted only when the sav- 

They ing of time isa necessity. To hunt 

ig the day and torush up to Lon- 

country and to fulfil a social engagement in 

lled to waste a » evening, as is now the fashion 

x lriving them back, with certain younger members of the 

uld young colts or fillies smart set, seems to us to be spoiling 

loose, they may damage them- two enjoyments. Moreover, our ex- 

lves permanently. They will break perience is that few men can stand 

vn fences and rample over the strain of this incessant traveling 

hes, young clover seeds, Winter thr — the hunting season. We 

ns and growing wheat. Wedo_ cannot, to use a familiar phrase, burn 

iggest that they do harm ma- the < candle at both ends. Nor can the 

but wheth: r the damage is man who hunts regularly by train 

h i have much time to devote to stable 

management, but is obliged to 
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pleasures o} 
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ivertisea time [for é ong d: il 


that cattle rit 
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purchase 
man who hunt 
iperintendence 1s aimost 
that it 1s 
} 
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impossible, so 
takes a pride an¢ 


stables Many 


id 
a delig! 

men have given 
the pretense of finding pleasure 
keeping horses and prefer t 

a gor rd live ry -stable keepe 

vogue 

best part of a century—it is referred 
to in ‘*‘ Handley Cross,” publis! 1ed in 
1843—it has s largely increased in favor 
within the la ecade. Hunting men 
who le in the to 
despise the system; 


‘ks well for 


es 
ht ‘ 


1 , 
his system has | 


een 1n 


resi country affect 
but we think that 
men who are obliged 

use the train as a covert-hack, al- 
ays provided that you can rely on 


livery keeper, for the aver- 


t 
1L WOT 


, stable 
eling isa very mod 
on several occ: 
American visitors, 

rari b ly given satis- 

new the men 

If aman wishes 

he should tel 1e li 


isions 


to hire 
keeper these two thi 
(2) His riding wei 


very-stable 


(6) His riding qualifications, 2. ¢ 


whether he is : 
man who on 
no risk to his neck 

t to the 


ng man, ora 


ly want e sport with 


advantage 


to deir 


it; 


1 2 } Des 
norse aeaiel 


to give satis 


Ameri once said to 

‘*You Eng! fox - hunting 

’ We were staying in a countr 

here the rule was to hunt by 

to talk about hunting by 

I a week our visitor 

any of us. It 

, ich origin: -d from cu 

riosity. We dk t see it in regard 

to other field 

and 
certain 
lawn te1 

ample of f 
we have 


one ort 


is shootin 


heé« Li}? 


anoli 
angll 


icho Charlie, 

henchmen. 
After show was 
closed, Charlie rode a race at Bingley 
Hall, Birmin; against a cyclist 
and on the ay after the race 
came out with the Albrighton Hound 
on an American pony with the cow- 
boy’s saddle. It was his first on perienc 
of English fox-hunting, and he told 1 

that he had intended to lasso the fox, 
but had advised to leave his 
lasso at home. He was a quiet, una 
suming man; but at a dinne 
one of the members of the Albrighton 
Hunt in his honor he was as -hunt 
ing mad asanyofus. Asthis man was 
one of the finest rough riders who ever 
crossed the Atlantic, we need only 
‘“‘Verbum sapienti suffctt.” We 
derive a keen enjoyment from makin 
converts, especially transatlantic con- 
verts; but the task of converting our 
faddists at home is m re difficult, for 
they are afraid of undergoing the 
ordeal of experie that is 
sary for conversion. 

At the commencement of ever) 
hunting season a the last twenty 
years we have been told that the 
golden days of | techies are over 
Yet more men hunt now than ever 
before, anda Jortiorz, more money is 
spent over the sport. We will admit 
that in many parts of England the 
natural character of the country has 


been 
r given by 


f 
x 
LO 


say, 


nce neces- 
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ich a degree that it 

ride over the land 

have extended their 

» of jerry builders, 

many of the old 

‘ts are now, in the lan- 
land agents, picturesque 
hborhoods. Certainly 

ye fails to see ‘‘ the pic- 
n damp vermilion bricks 
’ morasses that are digni- 
and the 
Briefly, 


name of roads; 
ms. 
hunt, 
hunt over as sea- 
Then we have 
end against bart We 
y without fear of contradiction 
invention has caused so much 
to our national sport as barbed 
We agree with the remark of the 
Major Whyte-Melville, made to 
occupier of land who had erected a 
ce of this variety: ‘‘I bear no ill- 
ltoward any man; but if anybody 
> to tell me that you had sat down 
i wasps’ nest, I should be glad to 
rit.” Atthe present time the re- 
ral of barbed wire constitutes a 
big drain on the hunt funds. Our 
American visitors have been taught 
believe that one of the charms of 
‘nglish scenery consists in the rural 
pect of hedges and ditches. Their 
sappointment must indeed be great 
hen in the place of natural fences 
hey see strings of barbed wire. The 
easantry who earned a livelihood by 
edging and ditching have been 
lriven out of the agricultural market 
by the manufacturers. But it is a 
mistake to consider that this exten- 
sive use of barbed wire is due to any 
antagonism toward fox-hunting on the 
part of the farmers. They consider 
this method the easiest and cheapest 
way by which to mend their fences. 
We doubt its merit, since the barbs 
prick the hides of cattle, thereby in- 
juring the value of the hide in the tan- 
ner’s yard, while on farms where it is 
used the drainage is neglected. There- 
fore if fox-hunters can diminish the 


hares our opini 


more men there is less 
for them to 


cceeds season. 


l 
ved wire. 


use of barbed wire they will benefit 
agriculture. 

We should like to say more about 
the relations between fox-hunting and 
agriculture, but we have only one 
field left to us over which to gallop 
before we lay down our pen and give 
the final ‘‘whoop.” How often in 
stern reality, with hounds running 
from scent to view, have we been in 
that last field, with a fair Diana as 
keen as ourselves riding alongside of 
us! Yet we remember when Mrs. 
Grundy objected to ladies in the hunt- 
ing field, even when the lady was ac- 
companied by her husband, her father 
or her brother. JZempora mutantur. 
On both sides of the Atlantic English- 
speaking girls are taught to ride, for 
the Anglo-Saxon race has decided 
that its daughters should not be 
treated as hot-house plants. We want 
our female relations to be our compan- 
ions in the hunting-field, as they are 
our companions in our homes; and the 
lady who can hold her own in the first 
flight with hounds gains more respect- 
ful admiration than the painted doll 
who was popularly supposed to be the 
belle of Mayfair during the London 
season. 

Let us conclude with the stirring 
words of Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams: 
Welcome the chase with its balmy No- 

vember! 

Welcome the colors of scarlet and gray! 
Welcome the friends that we meet and 

remember, 

Year after year on our opening day! 
Blame me not, reader, nor say I’m ro- 

mancing ; 

Phantom-shaped horsemen I seem to 
discern 
Riding among the 
vancing, 

Each one equipped 

his turn; 
Close by the side of each sportsman is 
riding 
shade of some friend who has 
loved him in chase, 
Rousing him, helping him, stirring and 
guiding 

The hunter who bears him with met- 

tle and grace: 


gay squadron, ad- 


for the chase in 


The 
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THE RUSH SEASON 


at WEY don’t you take the pledge?” 
‘*’Too many other things to take!” 


legs U 


INDEFINITE 


( OLLECTOR—Mr. Hangback promised he would certainly pay up by the 


B NI Ma? H’m! did he ecify what year? 


¥ 


“THE WORLD IS MINE!” 


in Mars have stopped signaling.” 
ttracting J. Pierpont Morgan's attention.” 





A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 


Francis 


loor of car) 


GUARD (shoutin 

Park Place! 
You open yor tvening Post, and I 
b out of the Zi ‘ na ww During th é 
rt ten minutes the broken 
ly by the rattle of th na thi 
of the guard calling 


A) ale WCe€ ws 
train a 
r, A ra Ni us | 20 é 
he ai ferent stations. 17 ip ight 
Wan about 


a. ’ 
NM SITE I 


ere enters a spruce young 
twenty-three years old, fashionably 
attire d, wearing a lop hat and a viol t 


10 


M. 


1902 
Livingston 


, 7 a al : 
the lapel of his frock 


QA Woman soi 


"7 


lso 1s smartly 
oJ figure ana 


step and alert 

an 7 Stopping 

back of You 

two nice seats—just 
I always seem 

Must be 


and say 


Sit next the window. That's it. 

He removes her his hand 
lingering an instant on her shoulder 
in the most delicately caressing man- 
ner. He then takes off his high hat 
and sits beside her. They are back to 
hack to You and Me c 


SHE 


wrap, 


I wonder if this is a Harlem train. 


HI 
I don’t know—I didn’t notice. 


SHE 


I thought you were one of those 


t 
who noticed everything. 





SHI 
How odd you are! I like odd 


ple, though. 


peo- 


HF 


HI 
Because you said you liked me. 


SHI 
But I didn’t say just that. 


HEI 


Oh, I misunderstood, then. 


SHE 
like you, you're odd and 
entertaining 


HE (/eaning a little nearer) 
Did you enjoy the 


afternoon? 


reception this 


SHI 
Oh, so much. Didn't you? 
HE 

Yes you were there. (A little pause.) 
Ordinarily I think the Van Cleeves 


ipht that young 
He’s a clerk in 
ter across the 


ipire Building 


5 


Barnwell; why should 


’ 


venerable single 
to Hendrik Hudson; bu 
afraid of them (meanzz 
only one person in the 
I’m really afraid. 
1 (reversin head) 

‘*Miss Barnwell”-—I know th: 

girl now—I couldn't place her at first 


Pe 


YOU 
Girl? she’ 
day. 


She’s thirty-two if 


I 

Well, she’s an unmarried woman 
and young enough to be my daughter 
or yours; that’s why I call her a girl 
She’s a great heiress. You must re- 
member old Alex Barnwell, who died 
two years ago, and the fearful row 
there was over his will? This was 
his favorite niece—named after hin 
She came in for four millions. Sh 
got it, too. Lives with two old-mai 
aunts in Fifty-second street, just « 
the Avenue. 

SHE 

What will they say at my running 
off like this? I ought not to have 
done it. 

HE 

That will be all right. I left word 

It must seem 


for them, you know. 
















t - eet to Rector nad 
i} 
rs 
7 ’ J , - 
(i ail } n TL'O) 
t < ; Tawra Wt.) 
HI 
] 1 in an autom« ( é 
SHE (¢arie éy) 
t in the least doubt it 
YO 
, 
i> 
I 
. cit ¢ ] 
A ‘ L >? 
YO 
( course; all women do 


HI 

Miss Alexina (she starts), it 
lof you to come with me to-day 

reciate your trustin me. There 

something I want to tell you; I'd 
lad of this opportunity did not 
hing stand in the way. 


wos 
Weld 


rHE GUARD 


Eighteenth street! 


HI 
Do you know what it is? Do you 
ww the only thing that keeps me 
ling you how very dear you 
to me? (fle leans quite near to 


te 
LC 


(clasping her hands tightly, look- 
ig down and blushing deeply) 


i suppose 


it is my—my—— 
HE (very tenderly) 
Yes? 


SHE 





My—my—fortune. 
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HE (tndignantly, withdrawing a little) 
Your what?—your fortune? Pooh! 
I'd forgotten you had one. Your for- 


tune, indeed! 
SHE (distressed ) 


I did not mean 
it wasn’t nice of me, but you said 


[ thought— 


Oh, I am so sorry 


HE (softly) 

I know—I am not angry. But it 
isn't that. It is—well, yes, I might 
call it your fortune, and what a for- 
tun A pair of eyes, the most beau- 
tiful blue in the world, out of which 
a true, womanly soul; a sweet, 
gentle mouth, soft, brown hair, rip- 


y 
Ss 


looks 


pling over a pretty white fore- 
head 
SHE 
Ah, Mr. Colt, don’t say that! I 


know I’m not pretty! 


YO 
She’s right there. 
pikestaff. 


She’s plain asa 


I 

She’s very far from a pikestaff at 

this minute. Can you see how she is 

flushing and dimpling? Can you see 

those shining eyes? On my soul, I 
think she believes the beggar! 


YOt 


does I think he has 


1er hand. 
I 
1 she’s letting him hold it 


H} 
It is my unworthiness to aspire to 
these riches I have just described to 
you—/“hat is the only obstacle I ac- 
knowledge, Alexina; as for anything 
else, dear, if you stood on the other 
side of-—— 
rHE GUARD 
Twenty-third street! 
HE 
—the world, and I stood here, I 
should know you were there and seek 
you out. If you were imprisoned be- 
hind stone walls I should scale them 











1 a \ 
y, what would it Isn’t he a wonder 
matter? u ffer you a little 
home HI 
Is this wealth to be a blessing 


S 


you, or is it to shut you out from 


intervene to 


love you so +4 
° wouid be your own mi 


you would come and 


and live and wed as you liked. 


believe, might 

* money—what does 

Am I, who fear 

he world but your dis- 

to hesitate and tremble at 
possibility of Trifling Tom or 
Disappointed Dick or Helpless Harry 
calling me a fortune-hunter? Pooh! 
what do I care? The woman I love 
would ieve in me, the rest of the 
world could go hang. My fortune 


ainly. Ifyou are to be only a factor 
in piling one big fortune on another 
ig fortune, to see how huge a heap of 
gold can be made, of what benefit is 
your wealth to you? Dear, take it 
and build a hospital, or endow a 
home for the purblind, the imbecile 
and the indigent. Don't let it spoil 
both our lives! 


} 
14 r sATrT.p , , , Ls . 
lies here—and here d louches Ais 


head—his hear m not ashamed SHI 
to lay it at your feet. But I don’t want to endow a home! 


HI 

Then spend it, Alexina! Buy 
gowns and jewels and yachts—travel, 
live, enjoy—the woman I love is to 
be allowed to do exactly as she pleases 
in all thin; 


rs 
=* 


I never dreamed that you cared for 
imable virgin re little me—at least, not until—until recently. 


& 
They would 
as HE 


T 
I 


, with his simper, 
1is ancestors and his Chemical Bank 
stock. Alexina, listen. You are young, 
but you area girl of great intelligence 


S 


If only it were not for— 
and force of character. HI 
Ha! let me settle them now. 
bone Alexina, you need never fear them 
again. Listen to me, dear. Up where 
I live—at my boarding-house up-town, 
Perfectly the landlady is the dearest, most 


Can you 











A SENTIMENTAL 


therly soulimaginable. She thinks 
world of me—like a second 
ther. Her brother, who lives there, 
t is a Baptist minister of some 
sort. You and I will just ride up 
here now, and be quietly married in 
back parlor by the minister, with 
motherly landlady and her son 


witnesses. 





Good heavens! why, this is 
rHE GUARD 
‘hirty-third street! 
I 


——— Pr 
rowing serious! 


YOU 
is certainly growing interesting. 
SHE 


Oh, Mr. Colt, you take my breath 


HI 
Don’t “Mr —call me 
srnest. Then, as we're 
ried, we'll drive down to Fifty- 
second street, and get there just as 
Aunt Charlotte and Aunt Katrina 
g down to dinner. 


Colt” 


soon as 


say 


n 
re sittin 


SHE 


HE 
You won't fear them 
ve your husband by 

I'll talk to them. You 

word, dear. 


when 
your 
won't 


you 
side. 
have 


to say 
I 

On my word, sir, I think it’s 

about time to interfere. I knew 

Alex Barnwell, and—— 


( 


You 
Don’t you do it, sir—it’s none of 
ur business—pardon me—or mine. 
Damme, sir, I say let the boy have 
if he can gether. He deserves 
er, and he'll do better by her than 
putty - faced Dago count or an 
empty-headed old New York beau 
ould That’s the fate her aunts 
I take it. 


intend her for, 
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I 
But don't you see the man’s an ad- 
venturer, sir? 


YOU 
Yes, and a braveone. Let him 
venture—she’s old enough to take 


care of herself. 


HE 
Well, dearest? 
SHE 
How could I ever do anything so— 
so- 
HI 
So courageous? Ale xina, de ar, 
and I are at 


you 
THE GUARD 


Forty-second street! 


HE 
On one 


Van 


—the parting of the ways. 
road are Peter Stolz, Charlie 
Cleeve, Aunt Charlotte and Aunt 
Katrina. The other road leads to 
liberty and happiness, and Love 
points the way. It is a golden mo- 
ment. Choose, Alexina! 

SHI 

Oh, we are almost at my station! 
(Looking nervously about.) How can 
I answer you now? 

HE 


Choose, Alexina! 


SHI 
But, Mr. Colt—— 
HE 
Ernest. 
SHE 
Ernest—I—I—— 
HE 


Do you love me? 


SHI 
Ah, you can ask me that? 


HI 

Then tell me so. I cannot live 
without you—you can never be happy 
away from me. 





/ , 

Al pause 
.. oo Os — 
Aoltads 00th 


eyes from hi 


Ernest 


H] | ~~ + 
ariem (train 


tr 


treet! 


You and / 
; 
bound, for 
cover first, and lei r the 
,7 . y ; 4 
SlummolinN YP OvUET Your feet and ainiosi 
yy 7 _ 
falling flat. As Treg 
r2MIN Ve i iit CH a a TNS f Wile * 
both nearly fall again Together we 
y a laaesas thea i. Domes 
go careening down the aisle toward 
i = m4 j - lasep art r 
the do rT, frampling loes and piu iging 
against incoming passengers. We 


are followed by cries of pain and rage. 


aisie, 


ain wy € 7uti l0- 
4 i 


and we 


THE GUARD (whois just closing gate) 
Hey, what’s upthere? Step lively, 
gents—both feet out now! 


: ‘ 1 
an, 1OOK 


J ane # vh/ 
awe uno 


> platform. 


I (sSlagge rl NY ( ti} ; 
my hat and speaking 
a re ad wianner) 
Why—why—it 
wasn't it? 


(sarcasticall; 


ANCES of ] 


yo! 


If you have any lingering doubts 
on that score, inform you that 
it was 


Did 


ward an Jor a 
of golden, rose and violet sunset 


1 (tndignantly, recor 


’ 


ering my wits) 
It is for me to ask what you think, 
of that performanc« 


which you and I just witnessed. 


. Jalon 
SIT, scandcaious 


(slowly and meditatively 


, ; 
ryo , the 
Lace up The linc) 


yol ; 


as you 

What do I think? I think this 
great, a wonderful world, and 
the whole thing, with all i 


and its wonders, is the 


rH rICKET-CHOPPER 


Fifty-eighth street train! 


2& 


THE 


MaIp 
beautiful widow! 


Shure, 


HAPPY DECEASED 
\ RS. WEEDS—Do you think I look 


well in my new mourning, Nora? 


ma’‘am, it is any man would be proud to have such 


& 


MANILA ROPE 


nade ‘HAT was a peculiar suicide of Smithers.’ 


‘* How was that? 


‘**He killed himself with the cigars his wife gave him at Christmas 


** Did he hang himself?” 











By O. 


THE consul was working leisure- 
ly on his yearly report. So 


a J o d I 
A n thousand bunches of 
so n y thousand oranges 
oanuts; so many ounces of 
st, pounds of rubber, coffee, 
nd saparilla—actually, both 
rts and imports were twenty per 
eater than for t | ious 
\ t tl 1 of satisfaction ran 
t cons Perhaps the 
State Department, in reading his in- 
mn, would—and then he leaned 
in his chair and laughed. He 
is getting as bad as the rest of 
For the moment he had for- 
ten that the island of Tagalon 


§ 
cant part of an 
ic lying along 
an untrequentes 


st of the quarantine 
t ibed for the Lon- 
ing to find it re- 

‘rom Tagalon to 





Health 

’ germ. 
he consul knew that not one in fifty 
his acquaintances in the States had 


Rg 
Board of 


1, on tt » Bae » 
the vyellow-fever 


heard of Tagalon. He knew 
that two men, at any rate, would 


to read his report under- 


some 


g in the State Department and a 
1positor in the Public Printing Of- 


Perhaps the typesticker would 

the commerce in 
‘agalon, and speak of it to an ac- 
uaintance. 
He had just written, in his intro- 
luction, ‘‘most unaccountable is the 
supineness of our large exporters in 
permitting the French and German 
houses to practically control the trade 


erests of this rich and prod 


increase of 


iuctive 
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THE LOTOS AND THE BOTTLE 


Henry 


h 
i) 


when he heard the hoarse tones of a 
steamer’s siren. 
Willard Geddie laid down his pen 


and picked up his Panama hat and 
tT 
t 








umbrella. He strolled out of the con- 
su and by a devious but shaded 
way to the beach. The steamer was 


‘alhalla, one of the regular 
line of fruit vessels, but half the pop- 
ulation of Tagalon had gathered on 
the beach, according to their custom, 
to view it. There was no harbor in 
l vessels of the draught of 
the Valhalla anchored a from 


only the | 


muie 


By reason of long practice the con- 
sul gauged his stroll so accurately 


y the time he arrived on the 
beach the Custom House officers had 


already rowed out and completed 
their duties, and the ship’s gig, bring- 
ing ashore the purser, was just grat- 
ing on the shingle. 

At college Geddie had been a treas- 
ure as a first-base man. He now 


closed his umbrella, stuck it upright 
in the sand, and stooped, his hands 
resting on his The purser, 
burlesquing the pitcher’s contortions, 
rer r eae 

hurled at him with all his force the 
heavy roll of newspapers, tied 

i hat the steamer always 


Knees 


with a string, t 


g, 
brought for the consul. Geddie 
leaped hig! 


gh, and caught the roll with 
a sounding ‘‘ thwack The loungers 
on the beach laughed and applauded 
delightedly. Every week they ex- 
pected that roll to be delivered and 
received in that manner, and 
they were never disappointed. In- 
novations of any kind did not reach 
Tagalon. 

Geddie rehoisted his umbrella and 
sauntered back to the consulate—a 


same 


pa-pal1 


A som 


The 


- 1 
TOLeCG 


contributi 
portray the 
When he ! 


they would be 
half-dozet 


suppose d 


ulship, 
retaliate 
lf from 
res¢ He had su 
ceeded “oughly in the latter. Fi 
badly eighteen months he had been consu 
word had pass« 


I —- | 
printed photographic reproductionof at Tagalon, 
between them. e sometimes heat 


a vessel. anguidly terested, he the 
leaned over for a near rutiny briefly of her through his dilator} 


a view of the onde with the few friend 
printed hal 
ture 

Yes, 
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anyone else. But evi- 
iver had not given up 


r 
1; 
il 


it made no difference to him 

ne had eaten of the lotos. 
vas happy and content in this 
1 of santa afternoon. Those 
of eager life in the States 
ritating dream. He 
be as happy as he 
This climate, as balmy as that 
tant Avalon; the fetterless, idyl- 
and of enchanted days; the life 
ng this romantic, indolent peo- 
full of music and flowers and 
] itchery of the 

untains, and the 

magic and 

white 

he was more 

there was Paula 


yuld 


ei ntended to marry Paula— 

yurse, she would consent; but 

s rather sure of her feeling to- 
him. Somehow he kept post- 

as quite near to it, but a myste- 
something held him back. Per- 
it was only the unconscious con- 

yn that the act would sever the 

t tie that bound him to his old 


his proposal. Several times 


wuld be very hi “ppy with Paula. 
f the island girls could com- 
ith her. She had spent two 
at school in the States, and 
he chose no one could detect 
difference between her and the 
Norfolk or Manhattan. But 
vas delicious to see her at home, 
ressed, as she sometimes was, in the 
ve costume, with bare shoulders 
flowing sleeves. 
arnard O’ Brannigan was the great 
chant of Tagalon. He was more 
n well-to-do, living in a house of 
) stories, with furniture imported, 
y stick of it, from New Orleans. 
iula’s mother was a native lady of 
Castilian descent, but with a 
ge of brown showing through her 
cheek. The union of the Irish 
i Spanish had produced as it so 
n has—an offshoot of rare beauty 
Vivacity. The y were excellent 


people indeed, and the upper story 
of their house was ready to be placed 
at the service of Geddie and Paula as 
soon as he should make up his mind 
to speak about it. 

In a couple of hours the consul 
tired of reading. The papers lay 
scattered about him on the gallery. 
Reclining there, he looked out on a 
veritable Eden. A clump of banana 
plants interposed their broad shields 
between him and the sun. The gen- 
tle slope from the consulate to the 
sea was covered with the dark-green 
foliage of lemon and orange trees just 
bursting into bloom. A lagoon 
pierced the land like a dark, jagged 
crystal, and above it pale pin trees 
rose almost to the clouds. The wav- 
ing cocoanut-palm leaves on the beach 
flared a decorative green against the 
slate of an almost quiescent sea. His 
senses were cognizant of brilliant 
scarlets and ochres amid the vert of 
the coppice, of odors of fruit and 
bloom and the smoke from Chanca’s 
clay oven under the calabash tree, 
of the treble laughter of the native 
women in the huts, the song of a 
robin, the salt taste of the breeze, the 
diminuendo of the faint surf run- 
ning along the shore, and, grad- 
ually, of a white speck, growing toa 
blur, that intruded itself upon the 
slaty prospect of the sea. 

Lazily interested, he watched this 
blur increase until it became the 
[dalia, steaming at full speed, com- 
ing down the coast. Without chang- 
ing his position he kept his eyes on 
the beautiful white yacht, gliding 

viftly nearer until she came opposite 
the little village of Tagalon. Then, 
sitting upright, he saw her float 
steadily past and on. Scarcely a 
mile of sea had separated her from 
the shore. He had seen the frequent 
flash of her polished brasswork and 
the stripes of her deck awnings—so 
much and no more. Like a ship on 
a magic slide, the /dalia had 
crossed the illuminated circle of the 
consul’s little world and was gone. 
Save for the tiny cloud of smoke that 
she left hanging over the brim of 
the sea, she might have been an im- 
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material thing—a chimera of his idle 
brain. 

Geddie went into his office and sat 
down to dawdle over his report. Ifthe 
reading of the article in the { 
had left him unshaken, this silent 
passing of the 


Idalia had done for 
him still more. It had brought the 
and peace of a situation from 
which all uncertainty had been eradi- 
cated. He knewthat men sometimes 
hope without being aware of it. Now, 
since she had come two thou 

and had passed without 


calm 


his unconscious self need 


even 
to the past any longer 

After dinner, when the 
low, Geddie walked on the little 
of beach under the cocoanuts. 
wind was blowing landward, an 
sea was covered with tiny rippl 

A miniature breaker, spre: 
with a soft ‘‘swish” on the sand, 
carried with it something round and 
shining that rolled back again as the 
wave receded. The next influx 
beached it again, and Geddie picked 
it up. It was a long-necked wine 
bottle of clear glass. The cork had 
been driven in tightly, level with the 
mouth, and the end covered with dark- 
red sealing wax. The bottle con- 
tained what appeared to be a sheet of 
paper, half-curled from the manipula- 
tion it had undergone while being in- 
serted. In the sealing wax was the 
impression of a signet ring that 
Geddie knew well—a ring that Ida 
Payne always wore in preference to 
jewels of any sort. AsGeddie looked 
at the familiar monogram of the let- 
ters, I. P., a queer sensation of dis- 
quietude went over him. More per- 
sonal and intimate was this reminder 
of her than had been the sight of the 
vessel she was on. He took the bot- 
tle to his house and set it on his 
desk. 

Throwing off his hat and coat, and 
lighting a lamp, for the night had 
crowded precipitately on the brief 
twilight, he began to examine his 
piece of sea salvage. 

By holding the bottle near the light 
and turning it judiciously he made 
out that it contained a double sheet 


SM. 


IRT 


SET 


of note paper filled with close writ- 
ing; fu that it was of the 
and color that Ida always used, and 
that, to the best of his belief, the 
handwriting was hers. The imperfect 
le distorted the rays 

uld read no word 

but certain capital 

he caught compre 

hensive glim] vere Ida's, he felt 


rtner, size 


oO 


sure, 
4h littl m1) 741 +7 
There wi c itt amused smile 
Geddik I 


DOTTIE 
lou rs iJ 


aowl 1a al nree Cigars side 


hea the 
ne set the 


"= 

le fetched hi 
gallery a1 
t comfortably 

ll se three cigal 

ie ¢ ynsidering the problem. 

-itamounted toa problem. |! 
wished he had not found the bottle; 
> bottle w here. Why should 
f from the sea, 
whence come 1any disordering 
things, to distur ? 


In this dreamy 


» his peace ? 

land, where time 
seemed so redundant, he had fallen 
into the habit of bestowing much 
thought on unimportant matters. 

He began to try himself with many 
fanciful theories concerning the story 
of the bottle, disposing of each in 
turn. Ships in danger of wreck or dis- 
ablement generally sent such things 
But he had seen the /da/ta not 
three hours before, safe and speeding 
Girls at sea had been known thus to 
distribute bottled messages, in grati- 
fication of a mild and harmless sort 
of humor. But it was not character- 
istic of Ida to do such a thing. Sup- 
pose the crew had mutinied and im- 
prisoned the passengers below, and 
the message was one begging for suc- 
But, premising such an im- 
probable thing, would the agitate« 
captives have taken the pains to fill 
four pages of note paper with care- 
fully penned arguments for rescue? 

Thus, by the process of elimina- 
tion, he soon rid the matter of the 
more unlikely theories, and was 
though aversely—reduced to the less 
assailable one, that the bottle 
tained a message to himself. 
knew he there; it must 


at 
OUL. 


cor ’ 


con- 
She 
have 


was 
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Paula at her 
walked toward 


eT h 
nappiel than 


‘Here in 
- live and 


would be 
ild cut that 
reached across 
ldie’s home 
: had decided that 
and his heart was full of a 
issured content. 
Geddie went i his house 


S- 


rhe 
wohl 
st love song, 


door his 


‘uck against 
forgotten it 
was either star- 
civing vent 

a mild 


fed the 


took » bottle in 


the path 


he 
nsul stayed 
irnard O’Branni; 


ina 


rose 


mn, and the sea was 
ze had shifted, as 
x, and was now 
seaward. 

edge, Ged- 

far out into the 

for a moment 

h neatness and style > and then sh ward twice its length 
they went to die stood watch- 

n the hill r ght was so bright 

curb, and there Ged- he up and down 
Certain though he hi with the littl Slowly it re- 
i the shore, flashing and 

went. The wind was 
to sea, Soon it be 

k speck, doubtfully 

lar intervals, and 


of white 


would not say him nay 
ed with joy at 


1er surrender 


> SWal owed 


ocean. Ged- 





THE SMART 


1 1 1 , ‘a.: . ; 99 
que stood or ne ea ) nls bal . , 


looking ou 


said Simon, 
has happened 
hat tarpauling,” 


oa 


lf-drownded 
f#iadiid Neariy 
immin’ 
from hi mad after a bottl hz vas floa 
alling him. 
hoes, he went out- 


he 
he boats 


he went down to the boat. 
f the Valhalla, 
Simon, was there 
rs from the fruiter. 
Simon,” sai I 
‘and tell 
Mr. Welle 
can think 
Geddie, the consul, to come ] 


way 


TO A VIOLIN 
ANTONIO STRADIVARI, 1685) 


WHat flights of years have gone to fashion thee, 
My violin! What centuries have wrough 
Thy sounding fibres! What dead finger 

Thy music to awake in ecstasy 

Beyond our human dreams? Thy melody 
Is resurrection. Every buried thought 
Of singing bird, or stream, or south wind 

With tender message, or of sobbing sea 
Lives once again. The tempest’s solem1 

Is in thy passion sleeping, till the king 
Whose touch is mastery shall sound thy 

» organ tones of ocean shalt thou bring, 
The crashing chords of thunder, and the whole 

Vast harmony of God. Ah, Spirit, sing! 


KATHERINE La FarGEeE Norton. 


HER INEVITABLE CHOICE 


“Ww THY are you so sure your wife will want an automobile for Christmas?” 


Why, there isn’t anything that costs more, is there?” 





‘TIES OF AULD LANG SYNE” 


By Ethel Watts Mumford 


rst giance 
I second 
eyes softened 
" 9 , 


to such modes of 
a seat was vacant and 
ilable standing room was 
taken up. An expres- 
f- patient, half -disappointed 
i her aristocratic face, Dut was 
changed to one of strained 
ty as the car bounded and 

1 up Broadway. 

lam,” said a voice at her 
blige me by taking this seat.’ 
urned gratefully toward the 
*, a tall man with iron-gray 
distinguished bearing and a jaw 
termined as herown. Her eyes 
velvet-brown met his of steady 


‘* Fred! 


she d, let 
o which 1 
car lurched and 
benefactor’s arms. 
he exclaimed, catching 
is he steadied himself against the 


lhe other passengers looked up, 
puzzled smiles flitted from face 
e. Thestrangely united couple 
parated awkwardly; an embarrassed 
nce ensued and was followed by a 
versation even more self-conscious. 
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‘*You are looking well,” she ob- 
served, distantly, but with a hot 
flush burning 

‘* Yes,” he answered, pulling at his 
‘Tl am quite—lI 
may say perfectly—well. And you? 

but it is needless to ask.” 

‘*Thank you, quite well She at- 
tempted a smile that died painfully, 
and he hastened to speak again. 

‘* You are in town late this year. I 
ught—er—you spent your Winters 
anta Barbara——” 

‘Yes,” she interrupted, ‘‘ usually. 

rkley is there now—he loves the 
polo and wouldn’t miss a game. I 
stayed later this year to see the 
Mitchells on their return from Europe. 

is—" and she faltered a little— 
idley well?” The yearning that 
into her eyes was beyond her 


her cheeks. 


mustache savagely; 


‘Would you,” he said, hesitatingly, 
‘‘would you take afternoon tea with 
me at the Waldorf?—we are almost 
there. We can talk—er—of Berk- 
ley.” 

She hesitated a moment and nodd- 
ed. ‘*Yes—of Berkley and Dudley. 
I think,” she glanced at the jeweled 
watch that hung at her belt, ‘‘we 
have time.” 

‘*Thank you,” he said, with grave 
courtesy. ; 

Stopping the car at the next cross- 
ing he assisted her to alight, while the 
interested passengers stared and 
commented 

It was growing dark, and a fine 
snow, the first of the season, was 
powdering the passing throng and 
adding its white blear to the grow- 
ing darkness. With an almost boy- 
ish diffidence he offered her his arm, 
and with a deepening flush she accept- 





THE SMART 


wonder?! 


1e€art 


ly, foolishly against the ex] 

tailor acket. When their 

nae ti : 

had retiré 

between 

‘*Mrs ‘-—Van Baugh 10 ‘*Yes,” he said, slowly, 

simply can’t call you that, Ellen,’ ( ld find me not quit 

‘* Here is 


1 
taken 


e 


uggested. 
ay firm—thank 
‘and you certainly 
she smiled, al 


— 


‘ul,”’ she acquies 
paying the | 
ly at randon 
absorbed « 
tsandexpressions plation of his companion’s sl 

‘s as they nervously twisted 

ted her old-fashioned Q¢ ld 

in, ‘* but the piper is s 

1 his charges.” 


oS 


wan Senditae dS 
make 1naivida- 


templation of the pho- reasonable i 
aughed outright. ‘* Yes, | 
never asks any of us 


‘* De 

ipulsively, ‘‘ that’s just the 

way it is with Berkley. He looks’ we think fair—and, well, I suppos 
like me, but he is you in all the de- is our business to make terms 

tails—it quite startles me. And his’ vance. 

I've He looked up at her admiringly 

always were a comfort, Ellen 


you know,” she ex- 


voice—often and often when 
heard him speaking outside the room, ‘‘ You 


A 
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fellow didn’t have to drive tipping the contents of her cup from 
into your head withadrill. _ side to side. 
my word, I used to miss that ready ‘*Ellen,” he spoke low, and his 
t of yours, particularly in England; voice trembled—‘‘ Ellen, let’s try it 
t's one reason I stayed there. I again! It won't be so lonely—and— 
quite sure] should never marry’ Iam less firm—and you are less wil- 
ful—so perhaps——”’ 

1 taught you She still shook the tea grounds, but 

blessedness?” with an unsteady hand. 
with a touch of sadness in ‘Well, we might try,” she said, 

y 


7 at Pe lar 
1 voice sottl 


‘And experience hac 
, 


ing Of singie 


to think so,” he answered, 
> years—I have begun to The sun shone clear on the eucalyp- 
yself.” tus avenues of Santa Barbara. The 
‘It would be better if we could blue hills of the Coast range hung 
‘each tl of wisdom unreal as the painted ‘‘drop” of a 
smiled. stage scene, and the dusty palms 
to you?” he whispered answers to the humming 
ing the sub-_ tones of the Pacific. 
as he took note of her saddened Berkley Graves drew up his foam- 
s and the softened curve of the se- flecked pony before the clubhouse 
s he remembered so well. and accosted a trim little Englishman 
oked absently at the grounds’ ona trim little mare. 
teacup. ‘*‘ Ye—es,” she an- ‘* Say, Champ, old chap, I’m dread- 
hesitatingly; ‘‘I have had all fully sorry, but I can’t play in match. 
world has to give.” The fact is,” and here a brilliant smile 
‘I didn’t ask you,”’ he rejoined, lighted up and made lovable his reck- 
w the world has treated you—I less, determined face, ‘‘l’m going on 
1 has life been kind.”’ to New York to see my father and 
s life ever kind?” she questioned mother married.” 
in turn. ‘*Oh, by Jove!” and the neat little 
‘‘IT don’t know. I think it might Englishman dropped his reins in 
"he said. ‘I'll be frank, though amazement. 
t’s been confounded lonely to me!” ‘*Been divorced twenty years,” 
A quick look of understanding Graves explained. 
hed from her eyes—the look that ‘*Oh, by Jove!” exclaimed the Eng- 
es of common experience. ‘‘I lishman again. ‘How charmingly 
she said, and began slowly American!” 
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HYPERASTHETIC 
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one i 
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ered, 


DANDY whose fad was pajamas 
Wore a set made of wool from two llamas; 
The unmanly effect 
Made many suspect 
That the outfit was really his mamma’s. 


e 


‘THE wise man not only doesn’t believe all he hears, but he doesn’t hear all 
he believes. 


ComMaD Post. 





THE ACCOUNTING 


| Rigs ss: E me in penury r awhile to weep 
If I have overdrawn from our sweet hoard; 
Let me not squander treasures gathered toward 
A Wintry future’s want, nor grasp too deep 
To reach the wealth thy wiser soul would keep 
Nor to my lavish ecstasy afford 
Our dedicated opulences stored 
For our slow need where silent shadows sleep. 


Within the voiceless spaces of the room, 

But dusk doth strangely rob them from my sight; 
And Silence in the brooding Heaven hears 
All the dark day the drip of counted tears, 

For every kiss thou gavest in the night. 


% 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE 


Oh, ghastly creditors are in the gloom 


FLORENCE BROOKS. 


‘67 SHALL have to give you up!” It was in the year 1955, andas he spoke 

the youthful scion of a once noble house buried his face in his hands and 
groaned aloud. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ my darling, much as I love you, I cannot 
subject you to all the privations that a marriage in my present circumstances 
would entail on my wife. Three weeks ago I was rich and prosperous, the 
head of a large syndicate that my father had bequeathed to me, and on the 
most familiar and intimate terms with the Emperor. Nothing, it seemed, 
stood in the way of my continued success. Suddenly, however, anothe 
syndicate loomed above me, and I was quickly overshadowed. And now, 
after having been obliged to sell out, I find that all my earthly possessions 
amount only to the paltry sum of eight millions and a half.’ 

The girl at his side never wavered, but, firm and resolute, her voice be- 
traying the great love and determination that animated herin spite of this 
terrible blow, she rushed to her disconsolate lover and threw her arms round 
his neck. 

** My own dearest,” she cried, passionately, ‘‘ why, I would marry you 
you were worth no more than a million!” 


¥ 


VERY APPROPRIATE 


Tom MASSON. 


“WH: AT did he get $300 back pension for?” 
‘Oh, he was shot in the back.” 





THE SECRET PANEL 


By Countess 


to increase with the 

he Lenten season. 

Monsieur 

was seated before the wood 
— . 


ae, Sa ae 
irea DaNnkKeT, 


its bright glow 
library. 
intimate 

It was 
leir conversa- 
ipsed into si- 


1 


nglois was his 
nsieur de Marans. 


La 
O u 
} 
! 


M 
midnight, and t 


ly 
lear Langlois,” said de Ma- 

er a pause, ‘‘I do not under- 
opposition you extend to 
narriage of your son to Made- 
le de Villier; she is young and 
ry beautiful, and in all 


the young people 


+} 


rho oppose, inter- 


r 
a Madame 


t is 

‘But for what reason? 
xplain?” 

‘I can,” replied Langlois, moodily, 
1 yet, you know, she has refused 
ve any explanation, saying only 
she will not consent to the mar- 


Surely you 


‘Well, Langlois,” continued de 
rans, earnestly, ‘‘I have always 
wn you to be a wise and prudent 
therefore forgive me if I add 
I cannot excuse a man of your 
for entertaining a feeling of jeal- 

‘* Jealousy!” exclaimed his listener, 

surprise. 

‘Yes, jealousy,” repeated de Ma- 
‘ans, ‘‘for with your prudence you 
would, ere this, have sought to win 
the consent of your wife to so desira- 
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Li yveau de 


Chavanne 


union, were it not that the old 
y of the father of Mademoiselle 
illier still troubles you.” 

‘‘T am not jealous,” replied Lan- 
glois. ‘‘My wife comes and goes at 
will. You yourself saw her depart 
this evening for the Opéra ball, and 
unaccompanied by me.” 

‘*But why not? What in heaven’s 
name would tempt you to spy on the 
actions of a woman of fifty, unless you 
wish to become the laughing stock of 
all Paris? Twenty years of jealous 
folly is enough.” 

‘*True; but I love my wife.” 

‘* Yes; and that great love, which I 
do not blame you for, has given 
Madame Langlois a control over you 
of which she takes much advantage.” 

‘Then you think me very weak?” 

‘*Yes, so weak that I scarcely be- 
lieve you really know the motive that 
prompts your wife.” 

**Oh, yes, I do,” was the 
sponse. 

‘“*If so, give me proof of it,” 
de Marans. 

‘You will laugh when I tell you,” 
continued Langlois. ‘‘She cannot do 
otherwise than refuse, and I will not 
say a word; yet the whole 
thing is in a dish of macaroni.” 

De Marans withdrew his chair and 
gazed with unfeigned surprise at his 
friend. 

**In a dish of macaroni?” he re- 
peated. ‘‘Forgive me, my friend, if 
I ask if you are in your sane mind.” 

‘* Perfectly,” replied Langlois. ‘‘I 
again say that the entire difficulty 
lies in a dish of macaroni. Now lis- 
ten to me,” he continued, ‘‘ and I will 
explain. You have observed, no 
doubt, that no matter how delicately 


calm re- 


, 


added 


° 7 
inole 
single 





THE 
prepared, my wife taste 
macaroni.’ 

“Ton. plied 
to do 


my wife 


down 
taken 

‘““Then you would lose 
replied his friend. 

‘“*] defy you to prove 
true,”’ was the warm response, 
I will tell you now what you never 
knew before. I loved your wife in 
her girlhood; I saw that were 

never spoke my love; 
believe her to ne all truth, all 
honor, and defy you to prove 
your assertion 

‘¢ The 


glois 


words 


se fi r 


your 


you 
prefe rred, and 
but I 
again 


& 


is here,” replied Lan- 
Rising, he touched a panel in 
the wall, which yielded to the pres- 
sure of his hand,and opening, disclosed 
a secret passage ‘*“You know,” he 
continued, ‘‘that at Syracuse there 
was a certain Dionysius who took 
this plan to discover the secrets of 
his friend, and an English King 
emulated his example. I did like- 
Wise 


pr¢ of 


Indeed!” 
surprise 
‘*Yes,” continued the banker 
‘Formerly, in the early days of my 
married life, I made use of this pas- 
sage, the existence of which I alone 
knew, and there I could overhear 
distinctly all that transpired within 
this room. I entered by a masked 
door, and frequently, when thought 
to be far away, I was there.” 
‘*T would not have believed 


replied de Marans, in 


yt yu 


SMART 


capable 


indelicate 
xcuse myself 

But you mu 
lly in love with 

as you knoy 
beautiful ; jealous, | 
sought for 
myself 
tionforme. Itisn 
I last crossed the 
passage, and 


have 


any possi > me 


re Spe ctins 


“ans 


ticfy 
Sallisry 


1 


to te 
lost the key. 
amt, I had been ma 
when Monsieur 
» attentive to n 
our house we 


1 
aimost 


His vis 
constant 
In publ 
I watched 
suspecting his attentions 
to be of a tender nature. I 
terribly and I determined to 
learn the truth. Day after day | 
listened, almost wild, to his passion 
love, to his jeal lousy ot 


ate words of 
me, of even her infant son, who is 
now aman, the same who desires to 
marry his daughte r. By every art de 
Villier sought btain the affections 
of my wife, and $1 unseen, heard 
—heard even his aty for her to 
leave me and follow him. While ad- 
mitting her love for him, Madame 
Langlois resisted his every advance; 
she spoke to him respecting the hol 
ties that bound her life, and refused 
the commission of a sin before whic! 
shetrembled. One day, carried away 
by the violence of his feelings, he re- 
proached her and told her she did not 
love him. My Juliette replied i 
voice tremulous with tears. 
again vowed her love for him— 
him of her unhappiness at the ti 
that separated them, admitting that 
I was the only obstacle to her happi- 
ness.” 

‘*Is this indeed true?’ 
Marans 

‘*It is,” continued Langlois, calmly 
‘*Having drawn from my wife the 
promise to marry him if death freed 
her from the bondage of my presence, 
he took his departure, but not before 


I heard a kiss pressed on her lips and 


every ay. 

as always at her side. 
silence, 
: grew 


sealnn 
jCaliou 


1 


tX 


entre 


’ exclaimed « 





TH1 


sper of endearing 
‘heard it all, and 
he device I had 
that forever 

of my life—f 
hat have elapsed 
of its sting, the 


tar 
ree 


] 


love of my life died in that strug- 
he sake of my son I deter- 


ave the mother if possible, 
I knew not. I dared not re- 
fact that I had ove rheard, 
i acted the part of aspy, and 
er I entered the room with 


1 seated myself beside 


1 


following 
ant entered the din- 
informed me that the 
1 to spe ak to me. In a 
I asked what he 
servant could not 
n, and I bade the man enter. | 
| scarcely given the order when, 
le and trembling, he stood in my 
yresence. 
‘** What is the matter, Martin?’ in- 
red Madame Langlois, alarmed. 
‘Oh, mon Dieu!’ replied the man; 
Madame only knew—only knew!’ 
‘Speak, Martin,’ I commanded. 
“Be responded by placing a letter 
without signature in my hand. The 
epistle enclosed a one-thousand franc 
te and a small paper containing a 
hite powder, with the request that 
contents of the paper should find 
its way into the dish of macaroni that 
prepared for me, adding 
that if the directions were 
rily carried out, Martin would re- 
ceive double the sum. Pale and trem- 
ling, my wife sank upon the couch. 
Dismissing the man, whom I rewarded 
his honesty, I turned to a little 
lapdog that was Juliette’s special pet. 
Luring the animal to my side, I gave 
him, with some sugar, the powder 
contained in the paper. Scarcely had 
the poison—for poison it was—touched 
his tongue, when the animal fell dead 
at my feet. 
‘**Great heavens! it was poison!’ 
exclaimed my wife, and throwing her 
arms round me, she burst into tears.” 


was to be 


satisfac- 


SECRET 


PANEL 


‘I do not wonder that Madame 
Langlois declines the match,” ex- 
claimed de Marans, ‘‘for, of course, 
the crime was meditated by de Villier, 
and her aversion for the entire family 
is fully explained. Surely you your- 
self must detest the man.” 

‘*‘Detest de Villier!” exclaimed 
Langlois; ‘‘then you think he tried to 
take my life?” 

‘*Certainly; whom else should I sus- 


pect?” 
, of course.” 


‘*Why, myself 

‘*You? What do you mean?” 

‘*T mean that I wrote the letter to 
my cook myself, and sent the drug.” 

‘* You? you, Langlois?” was the 
astonished response. 

‘‘Of course I did. I was jealous, 
and with a cause. De Villier had told 
my wife that I was the only obstacle 
to their happiness. I knew that to 
reason with an infatuated woman was 
useless, and that the only way to cure 
the evil was to turn completely and 
unconsciously to herself the tide of 
feeling. The idea was suggested by 
the knowledge that my death was de- 
sired, and by this scheme I delivered 
myself of a dangerous rival, and 
taught my wife to tremble before the 
realization of her folly.” 

‘But by so doing you 
wronged Monsieur de Villier.” 

‘That is very true; but he would 
have wronged me had things turned 
out otherwise, and besides, I do not 
say a single word against him.” 

‘*But you know, nevertheless, that 
your wife accuses de Villier.” 

‘* Yes, that is true; she accuses him 
because she knew that he longed for 
my death, and would marry her if she 
were free.” 

‘*But do you mean to say that 
you believe de Villier capable of 
committing such acrime? You know 
he is a man very much respected for 
his honorable character.” 

‘That may be true; but he would 
not have hesitated to rob me of that 
which I hold dearer than life. By this 
deception Isaved my wife, and do not 
regret the act. Twenty years have 
passed since then, and time has 
brought its punishment. My son is 


have 
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unhappy. He loves Blanche de Vil- ‘My friend,” exclaimed de Ma- 

lier. My wife will not give her con rans, ‘‘the trap of Dionysius of Syra 

sent, and I dare not complain.” cuse and John of England has re 
At this instant the door opened and_ coiled on you.” 

Madame Langlois entered ‘* Yes,” interrupted Madame Lan- 
‘* Returned so soon?” exclaimed the glois, ‘‘ I have heard all.” 


anker, rising. ‘‘ l supposed you were ‘* And you forgive me, dear?” mur- 


t the ball.” mured her husband, dropping on his 
‘‘No,” replied the lady. ‘‘I re- knee and kissing her hand. 

ues my son to accompany our ‘* With all my heart,” was the warm 

riends, and I remained at home to response; ‘‘and I implore your for- 

flect over Ernest’s marriage.” giveness of the one folly of my 

‘* And you have concluded?” youth. 

‘‘To no longer oppose his wishes.” : 

‘Indeed!” exclaimed Langlois, as- One month later Ernest Langlois 

tonished married Mademoiselle de Villier, and 
‘* Yes,” she continued; ‘‘and bythe the fashionable world of fickle Paris, 

way, allow me to return you this key, wondering at the sudden change it 

which I found a few days ago.” Madame Langlois, enthusiastically 
With a blush of confusion the participated in the festivities of the 

banker took the key in silence. gorgeous event. 


JUSTIFYING HER TITLE 


\ THEN Lucy was twenty, fair-formed and fair-faced, 
They called her ‘‘ the Wasp” on account of her waist, 
Which, they hinted, she laced. 
She’s forty next Spring, 
And her waist—well, it’s now quite a different thing, 
But she keeps the wasp’s temper, its buzz, and its sting. 
Rupert HvuGHEs. 


OWLISH OBSERVATIONS 


WE can always see why others should set a good example. 
Any fool can find fault; most fools do. 

It is easier to buy the good opinion of the world than to merit it. 

Appreciation is not always shown in a manner in which it is appreciated. 

Empty barrels make the most noise; after them come those who have 
emptied them. 

Every man has in him the capacity for running some business—usually 
some other man’s business. 

Every man who shows that he thinks as highly of himself as we do of 
ourselves we set down as conceited. 

L. pE V. MATTHEWMAN., 


oe 


fh RIENDS help; others pity. 





EXPERT 


ASSISTANCE 


By W. Pett Ridge 


r “HE 


I leading lady glanced at the 
card the page-boy had brought: 
os W. Blake, Esq It 

med a little unusual: moreover, 

card was slightly bent; an at- 
npt had apparently been made to 
tore its youth with the aid of bread 
mbs. The leading lady consid- 

d a moment and then nodded. Mr. 

ke might be an interviewer, and 
th hundreds of young girls walking 

1 the stage every day it was not a 

ne to lose opportunity. 

‘Miss, my respects to you,” said 

> new arrival. 

‘How do you do?” 

‘*Don’t get up,” begged the man, 
taking off his silk hat and setting it 
lown on an infant table with a bang. 
‘You look very well where you are. 
My word! I wish I'd been able to 
keep all my youthful beauty.” 

‘You have called—?” said the lead- 
ng lady. 

‘*In regard,” he said, sitting down 
and crossing his legs comfortab 

I 


{ ly, **in 
regard to a little matter of business 
that is no doubt occupying all your 
thoughts. That ain’t my name on 
that card.” 

‘* You sent in a wrong one?” 

“IT sent in the only one I ever 
travel with,” said the hoarse-voiced 
man, with a wise look. ‘‘I don’t 
mind telling you because I know it 
won't go no further that my name's 
Mawson. There, now! You've got 
information that a lot of people 
‘aven't got.” 

‘‘On what—” suggested the 
ing lady. 

‘*We detectives—” 
Mawson, importantly. 

sé Al a 

12 


lead- 


Mr. 


began 


‘*We detectives at the Yard ‘ave to 
be up to pretty nearly every dodge 
on the board, and the quieter we keep 
ourselves the more likely we are to 
succeed. I was ’aving a bit of a 
snooze this evening at about 7.20 P.M. 
when our Chief Inspector sent for me 
and showed me this evening's pa- 
per. You've seen the evening paper, 
missf 

‘*T get no time for literature.” 

** Still, this won’t be news to you. 
Here y are. ‘Leading Actress Loses 
her Jewels—Mysterious Affair.’” 

‘* Lindley,” she said, in an under- 
tone, addressing her absent manager, 
‘* Lindley, you are a marvel.” 

‘* Now you can see what brings me 
‘ere, miss.” 

‘‘I am afraid that you Scotland 
Yard men are of very little use.” 

‘*We’re only mortal,” urged Mr. 
Mawson. 

‘*That’s a comfort,” she said, with 
asperity. ‘‘ All I know is that when 
I've lost my jewels before——”’ 

‘* Not the same lot.” 

‘*Of course not the same lot. Pray 
don’t interrupt.” 

‘* We can’t do impossibilities, lady,’ 
he said. 

‘““Then,” said the leading lady, 
‘*it’s high time you learnedto. Inall 
my experiences I’ve never had the 
least assistance from the police. They 
come here as you come now and make 
a lot of inquiries and ask a lot of silly 
questions and have something to 
drink——” 

‘* Thanks for the offer,” interrupted 
Mr. Mawson, ‘*‘ but not while I’m on 
duty. All the time there’s business 
to be done, cold tea’s my beverage. 
Afterward, of course, it’s different, 





en I’m prepared to mop up almost 
anythin; 


y 
x 
T 


reach.” 
ypose we must go through the 
Try ed ? ] 


. os 
Said the leading 


In my 


lose 
again to the even- 


five thousand 


it i ill 


Mawson 
school. 
the very 
in this note book ’ere 
First thing is—you cz 
you like, miss 

‘*T prefer to walk up and down.” 

“We all own ways of 
taking exercise. The question I’m 
forced to ask you is, when did you 
wear these jewels last?’ 

‘I wore them,” said the leading 
lady, ‘*‘to the theatre last night 

** Did you wear back, or 
The leading lady shook her head and 
gave an explanatory twirl of the hand 
in front of her neck. ‘I mean, did 
you wear 'em back ‘ome again?” 

‘**Of course I did.” 

‘** Let’s keep our tempers as long as 
we can,” he recommended, making a 
laborious note in his book. ‘‘ You 
wore ’em back ‘ome again So far, 
good! What ’appened then, may I 
kindly ask?” 

‘**T took them off, as usual, and 
placed them in the special drawer of 
my dressing table up-stairs.” 

‘Right 'and drawer?” 

** Left hand.” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Mawson, acutely, 
‘IT thought so. And on going there 
to’ave a look at them this morning 
you found ’em gone?” 

**No, I did not,” said the leading 
lady, fractiously. ‘‘ They were there 
all right this morning.” 

‘*When did you miss ‘em first?” 

‘““There was a matinée to-day in- 
stead of an evening performance. 
When I went to find them at one 
o'clock they had disappeared.” 

‘“‘And you hadn't touched ’em?” 
he asked, ‘‘ between early this morn- 
ing and one o'clock?” 


‘ave our 


em 


‘Of course I hadn't, 
sharply. ‘* How d 
that I did?” 

‘I’m an unm: 
pleaded Mr 
manners ain’ 
you must 
me. I've go 
form, and if 
reputation 


considerabie 


” she retorted, 
are you insinuate 


should appear w] 
inquisitive- 

** You'll ne 
taken them,” 

a gard them a 
‘I don’t blam 
philosophical,”’ remarked, hand- 
somely. ‘‘I should myself if I could 

afford it.”’ 

‘*T expect you have some difficult 
cases to deal with.” 

‘¢ Enough,” he admitted, 
all the color out of your air. 
constant—well, what shall 

‘* A duel?” 

‘* That's it!” cried Mr. Mawson, slap- 
ping his knee applaudingly. ‘‘ That’s 
just it. A 


‘to take 
It’s a 


+ 


I call it?” 


There's crime on 
one side and there's the police on the 
other, and le gets 
the best of it and sometimes the op- 
posite side gets a look in, and very 
nasty the ‘tecs’ be, mind you, 
when they get achance. Very nasty 
indeed.” 

‘*T suppose that’s natural.” 

‘* Natural,” he admitted, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ but awk’ard. There 
to be more and take in this 
world. Especially,” he added, ‘‘es- 
pecially take.” 

‘*T could wish that the world would 
not take my jewels. It’s happened s 
otten,” the leading lady 
‘*that people must begin to wonder 
if it’s always true.” 

‘*Surely,” cried Mr. Mawson, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ surely they wouldn't go 
and doubt a lady’s word!” 

‘* They ought not to.” 

‘“‘If there are any such,” he de 
clared, with enthusiasm, ‘‘ you can 
afford, lady, toignore’em. Take no 
notice of ‘em! Scorn’em! Treat 
‘em like nothing at all! Look past 


ac »¢ yl. 


sometimes one sit 


can 


ought 


give 


sighed, 





EXPERT 


Make ‘em think you don’t know 
! Show such contempt 


tnere 


| suppose,” she interrupted, ‘‘ I'd 
- ring for the two servants.”’ 
Not on my account. All I shall 
is to make a sketch of 
apparent vul- 


1p 


tairs 


move anything,” he begged. 
to draw it jest as itis.” 
understand,” 


‘* Excuse 


the 


won't 


said 
me, 

looked round as soon as 

1 tripped off, and seemed 

me or two articles in the 

He opened his brown hand- 

about to place these in- 

it restraining himself with an 

effort, returned them to their 

t with a muttered 

to himself for his ; 


positions 
y want ol 
rs. He hummed a quick tune 
impatiently as the moments 
l, and tried to concentrate his 
ion on the panel photographs of 
ading lady which decorated the 
He gave an exclamation of 

when she returned. 
Thought I’d lost you,” he said, 

lantly. 
‘“You can go up now,” said the 
ling lady. ‘‘Come down after- 
and show me the sketch you've 

LUC 4 ; 

‘‘Don’t you go laughing at it.” 

‘‘Willit get into the papers, I won- 

?” she asked, with a charming air 
of inquisitiveness. 

‘*Not unless you wish it, miss.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she replied, 
lightly. ‘It’s all advertisement.” 

Mr. Mawson bowed, and taking up 
his brown hand-bag, went out. 

The leading lady smiled at herself 
in the palette-shaped mirror that 
stood on one of the tables; not the 
smile that she used on the stage, but 
one that expressed genuine amuse- 
ment. Taking up the evening paper 
Mr. Mawson had brought, she snipped 
out the paragraph to which he had 


drawn her attention, and placed it in 


ASSISTANCE 


a large volume bearing for title the 
words ‘‘ Press Notices.” It occurred 
to her presently that Mr. Mawson 
was a long time over his task, but as 
an amateur in art the work of sketch- 
ing the room was perhaps one not 
swiftly accomplished. She read a 
leading article in the evening paper, 
and soothed by this, her 
eyes. 

‘*Tf you please, miss.” 

‘* Vow what is it?” asked the lead- 
lady, yawning. 

‘Two men have called and want 
to see you on urgent business.” 
‘“‘Has that other person 

Barker?” 
‘*Oh, yes, miss. He left half an 
Asked me to say that he’d 


closed 


ine 
ill, 
‘ 


gone, 


hour ago. 
got all he wanted.” 

‘* These are journalists, I suppose. 
Show them in, Barker.” 

The two men marched into the 
room and stood precisely shoulder to 
shoulder at the doorway. 

‘*We have called—” began one. 

‘‘_about your loss of jewels,” said 
the other. 

‘* Presuming that they are lost 

‘*_our instructions are to give you 
every assistance.” 

The duet stopped. 

‘*You are late,” 
lady. 

‘We've only just—” said one. 

‘‘__received our orders,” added the 
other. 

‘¢ Here’s our cards - 

‘‘_with our names on them,” 
the second. 

‘*You are detectives, too, then?” 

‘* We are two detectives,” corrected 
the first. 

‘*T say,” persisted the leading lady, 
‘‘you are detectives, foo, because 
there has been one of your men from 
Scetland Yard here already. Name 
of Mawson.” 

‘*The name is new to me.”’ 

‘** I’ve never so much as dreamt of 
it,”’ said the second detective. 

‘* But here’s his card.” 
looked at it 


” 


said the leading 


” 


said 


The two men 
tively. 
‘*Oh,” said the 


T 


atten- 
first detective, 


eC MAW nm. 





THE SMART SE 


‘*] think the first name is Joseph,” but my agent 
1 tl ing lady. said nothing to 1 
they called him Joe. ought to have done; so don’t 
been dead this ten blaming me for all the trouble you 
had. You'd like a drink, I expect.” 
second She pressed a knob. 
‘* Touching this first 
Were the jewels up-stairs all 
time?”’ 
‘* Ah,” she 
was careful en 
** Are they sti 
rked the ading “T can easily 
‘'t matter much. He = sure of that.” 
h of the room up- When the two detectives heard 
he jewels were supposed scream up-stairs they nodded at eacl 
fa other solemnly. The maid enters 
at that moment with a tray 
started off at the sound. She r 
turned as the two were 
with an obstinate siphon. 
the papers.” ‘*They’ve gone they’ve really 
**In confidence, miss,” sai 1e fir gone this time!”” wailed the servant, 
detective, ‘‘is this only a J, » **and mistress says she'll never tru 
but as a_ a detective again.” 


leadi 


17 
Ai 


s ’ “= 


matter of fact, is it only ? ‘*Well,” said the two men from 
‘That's all,” smiled the leading Scotland Yard, indignantly, ‘ that’s 
900 


s 
lady. ‘‘I didn’t tell the first man so, a pretty way to put it! 


% 


MYSTERY 


( NE whom I love not, yesterday 
Spake bitter words and harsh to m« 
I laughed and went upon my way 
Unwounded utterly. 


sha’n’t let it go any further 
] 
i 


’ 


But oh! the one by love endeared 

This day spake those same words to me, 
And all my heart with pain is seared 

As some lashed slave's mi; 


yh+ 3 
ont 


ve. 
Marvel—all mysteries above 
Mine enemy no thrust may boast; 
But from the lips of mine own love 
Came that which wounded most. 


Wwe 
SUPERFLUOUS 


lothes? 


\ AU DE—Do you know why Cupid doesn’t wear any 
. CLraupe—I su 


.¢ 
ppose it’s because he’s such a warm baby. 





GEORGE BRENTON, 


By Alice 


(Mrs. Paul 


himself 


comtort-! 


RENTON settled on 
he divan with a 


"Miss Drake 


} 
ood, 


and have 


S 
tT 
<4 


€ here 
‘ake gave him a silent smil 
led hit He 


George Brenton was an artist; that 
in artist in the strict, old-fashioned 
, in which all 
g, paint pictures or give the world 
idealizations. To-day any 
ttante with the ability to choose 
ind harmonize an artist. 
i distinction of meaning 
tween the artist and the artistic. 
3renton painted pictures and sold 
m. One or two had been hung in 
lon. He had no income save what 
brush brought him, and no 
e, not even his serving man, ac- 
ed him of parsimony, the finan- 
l returns from his work must have 
en considerat Life had 
be an easy matter for him. It had 
en an uphill toil at first. He had 
not forgotten the hungry years and 
he bitter humiliation of his early 


1g02— lag 


ants } . 
artists do some- 
‘ 
1c 


coiors 158 


re 18S no 


as 


7 
ie, come 


ARTIST 


Dunbar 


ut he had won success, 
l ] the world 
ging at first, 

is to make 


+ 
al 


amends 
hay +t } NYE 1 +} 
1hnus it Nappened that 


Brenton was 
y afternoon, 
a weary weak-tea and sponge-cake 
fair, he met Margaret Drake. 
igainst a window 
ith a tired look on her face when 
hostess pre sented him. In the 
that followed the 
he scanned her 
pale, small, un- 
n a few years his 
nothing striking 
kind, keen 
pale-gold 


vear 


na ona 


he was leaning 


pause 


closely. > saw a 
fashionable 
senior. There was 
] 1erT ni : o- 
about her, oniyv a pall 
hina _ nd san tet ; 
Diue eyes and a weailtn oO! 
11T 

all 


ot 


said. 


You are tired, too,” she 


4 
g, unexpected. He 
a grateful look. 
‘* What are you 
ontinued. 
endron would never have 
iven me had I not come. I am 
. me. I have 
to myself in Trinity 
An old-fashioned 
ghborhood, you know, but it may 
you sometimes No ever 
: tle old maid.” 


from the in 


, 


1 
one qd. 
c 


Come to see 


one 
hers the lit 
It was far different - 
vitations he ally received, and 
its unconventionality had a charm. 
Brenton decided to avail himself of it 
as soon as possible. 
One rainy, gusty evening he found 
his way to her His artist 
] in them a certain sense 


soul found 
gratification. They were compar- 


usu Vy 
Vv 
rooms. 


Ss 


atively bare, yet graceful and cheery, 


or 





thoug 


& 


suggestion, helped 
] had books 


o listen to in 


faction. Brenton found 
She was not imself 


x pan an llessed Mar- 


as so 


¢ The daint 
room ¢ i $Sug- 
man- ive richness under the wavering 


1 »w soft and full of 
en- 
thusiastic encouragement had been the pine log. Margaret al- 
the making of more than one poor 1 Brenton th 


1e indulgence of a 


+ 





GEORGE 


ow and 
ce for 


mn sien rs 


ney 
veral minutes, 
1e blew a wreath of smoke and 
-ditatively: 
I shall 
leal woman mn 


: marry some 
my i ' 
lly enough to expect to find her. 
to that ideal 

I shallask her to be my wife 
Margaret started, and was silent for 


then she asked: 


+1 . 
tne Cal one 


ike? 
lim and dark- 


she 


lusingly 


1 + 
nov 


too wise. 
a companion t 
of the word; just 

you are, Margaret, 


ly much more so, of course 


’ 


1 
, Lor she 


‘io we 
Ila AC 
‘* Perhaps Ideala won’t have room 
little old maid 


he laughed, ‘‘ will be 
hearted woman th: 
1 for all my 


she 
roon dear 
10 more said for a while, 
ire burned low and flickered 
idows about them. Mar- 
gain, and Brenton rose 
constrained feel- 
not have explained and 
uilty sense of something wrong, 
ething awkward 
he feeling was momentary, how- 
r, and forgotten until the mornin 
f his birthday, when a costly 
ime from Margaret He gaze 
] a # “ 


biously, as he rem 


la 
an odd, 


} 


> yuld 


ng keepsake he had 

lat theirs was a frie 

not need extravag 
‘* T wish 


ant expressions. 


' 
she hadn't,” was his com- 


BRENTON, 


ARTIST 


he opened the envelope and 
that accompanied the 

was merely a little couplet 
month’s income for 
growled, walking 

further view. 
iat he had 


The present was a bronz 
The 


wanted for 


hi ls into his pockets, 
walked to the window : 


nto the chill street. 


and 


gazed out 
he turned 
studio. 
» bronze to pervade it dis- 
agreeably, he thought. 
I wish she hadn’t!” 
id again, and went out, slam- 
he door violently. 
‘* Margaret, Brenton said _ that 
afternoon, walking abruptly into her 


1 


about 


seemed 


1 " | 
LOOKCGa 


A 


ontound it, 


ibrary, ‘* I’ve come to give you a good 


now, Sir Knight?” she 
‘‘an’ troth, how have I 

this time?” 

hat bronze, this morning—” he 


she would have no more of it. 

» put her hand over his mouth and 
1is chair to the fire and began a 
»=herezade’s,made 


annoyances. 


rorg¢ 
Che bron; 


studio, and t 


e cam fill a niche in his 
enings went on as 
before. 
They had 

one evening, for a | 

been made to Brenton. He had been 
asked to assist in the decoration of a 
public library in a big Western city. 
It was a proud time for him, for only 
“t t 1 


greata ; had been selected. 


1s 
7 
i 


‘*] shall be a pigmy among giants,” 
he told Margaret, humbly. 

‘You are the ; among 
she made reply, ‘‘and I am 
roud to know you and to send you 


ereatest 


1 
them, 


Then he left that night she held 
his hand at the door for a minute 
caressing it silently. Then 
sudden, swift movement, 
him to her, kissed him on the lips, 
pushed him out the door and closed it 


with a 
she drew 





THE SMART SET 
before he could speak or could realize He was conscious of a creepiness that 
what had happened. unted almost to repulsion. Sud 


Brenton walked home with ar l I he sl k himself free 


myst 

li ; are ul 

feminine, unhomelike, and I am t1 
ing to soften the les.’ 


‘* Margaret!’ 


‘ 


rOlLlOWS you, ribbons and 


en +} r . | > 7 ‘tT } = . + 
rather overdo in nre. Then he went 
1 injured and de pressed 
I Thinking it all over 


» 
Brenton 


is enough ng her as something far above a1 

letter down a1 yond such thought He would 
book to the statuette. ; lave acte rivolously with his 
groaned, bit his lip and droppe 1other. ‘et at the thought of Mar- 
his head on his hand garet’s care he shivered and was 

‘*T hope n’t understand,” |! ith great dread of seeing her 
sighed. 

A week passed, and he found him- Three times during the days that 
self reluctant to g ‘rinity followed he resolved to stay away 
Place. Thursday ning came, and from her until the time came for him 
as he wa t dinin; , he settled to the work on the Western 


S 


i 
himself for a quiet smoke library, and as often his resolution 


‘**T would go to Margaret’s,” he was shaken. Once it was a quaint 
told the fire, ‘‘ but I can’t, somehow. old medallion that, her note said, 
Well, I suppose I don’t want her to she had found in an art store, and 
- knew he would want; then it was 
llrang, andthe man brought fragment of Pompeian pottery, and 

in a box. Brenton opened it, with a again a small engraving. 
sinking sensation at the heart. There He disposed the things abou 
were roses, red Jacqueminots, which _ studio. They were tasteful, costly 
he loved so well, and one little Mar- and in harmony with the other fu 
guerite nestled among them. That  nishings, yet he could not help notic 
was all. ing, with a growing sense of irrita- 

An hour later he walked into her tion, that the room was beginning to 
library express her rather than himself. Hé¢ 

She hovered over him with caress- felt that he was being taken posses- 
ing tenderness, her hand resting now sion of and that his struggles would 
on his head, now on his shoulders. _ be in vain. 


}, 





GEORGE BRENTON, 


perfume } 
I | beseech you to tell 
inswer, laid 
his arm A 
U lingered over 
na ha } _ 7 +; ] 
and then he noticed, 
: ie 


AL CSS, 


she 


US 1OOK- 


‘rom 


ccustomed 
to the frivo- 
scarfs about 
two irre- 
hades on the 
The daily 
frequent lit- 
hardened to 
ineness had 
but if 
gave no 
their visits 
fencing 
wondered 
blunt in her 


out of their ercourse, 

rgaret noticed 1 he 

Brenton felt that 

but gentle 

1etimes he 

she ‘ould be so 
-~ptions 

had come to demand h 

He strug- 


is pres- 
a day. 
l at first, then yielded. He could 
do otherwise. When he was alone 
himself for his weakness, 

him with her 
thing to 
‘and at any 
and when 
forgot- 


, 
at least once 


cursed 
the evening ind 
is the only ntlemanly 
he told hims« 
shall be 
home she 


going soon, 


will have 


ld rg » The pos- 


love, of marriage, of 
matrria; were 

now connection 
Still shuddered 
uncanny, 


V 


yl 


de- 


{ 
f 
without 
think of 
Margaret. 


votion 
easy to 
with 


and felt 


ARTIST 


creepy things when she touched him 
with caressing hands. 

It was the last night but one before 
he was to leave the city. They had 
sat in desultory conversation for a 
little while, when he suddenly, 
with a determined look on his face. 

‘* You are not going?” she cried. 

‘*T must, Margaret,” he answered. 
‘‘There are many to whom I must 
say good-bye.’ ‘ 

‘* Many?” she 
10othing of you? Have 
you? Who are the many? 
care for you, yourself, or 
fawn on you because 
You are 
don’t care!” 

She was white with anger and her 
blazed. For a minute Brenton 
was dazed. The thought of Margaret 
— ge ntle, unselfish Margaret—in a pet 

as so new that he required time to 
get acc her eclleer to it. He gazed at 

- blankly, then said, du 

‘*'You are very selfish 

She burst into tears, and putting 
1er arms about his neck, begged for- 

garages that she hated to 

him up, even for a moment. 

kisse ‘d her forehead mechanically, 
and went out, still dazed. 

‘If ever a man was in a devil of a 
box,”” he muttered, between his teeth, 
on the way to his club, ‘‘I am that 
man. Heaven is my witness, I’ve 
never by word, look or action led that 
woman to believe that I love her. 
Yet—yet—what would any other man 
think of any other woman who did 
what Margaret does?” 

‘*Give me all of your last evening 
here,” begged a little note the next 
morning. ‘* You will be gone solong, 
and there is so much I want to say to 
you.’ 

Brenton had grown used to shocks 
by now, hence a rose-pink dress in 
place of Margaret’s usual somber gar- 
ments elicited only a tightening of his 
lips. He felt a momentary anger 
that the last wrench had been made in 
his regard for her. 

She settled herself in a low chair 
and crossed her hands over her knees 
meditatively 


Tose 


sé 


I to see 
I no claim on 
Do they 
do they only 
you are a great 
you 


echoed, 


artist? inconsiderate; 


eyes 


ly 
: “Ma irgaret.’ 


giveness, 





ig a glow 
made it al] 


‘*Good God!” he aid, when thi 
] over his bared head. 
I ever forgive myself?” 
lay as dreary and sod 
lt a certain glo n 
t] e skies shot 
1is mental stat 
ticket, and w 
crowd to 
touch on his arn 
raret stood by h 


} 


to his face. 
O Say gf od-bye to 
1 ut her hand 
‘*and to wish you good luck in 
work 
time, plain, unt 
1air under the littl hat was draw1 
bac k severe ly, as 1n h old days whe 
he had first known 
‘* Margaret! You?” 
‘*Why not?” sh 
‘‘You surely did not tl 
would be so ungrateful of the go 
hours we hav Ssperit t yvether as to] 
you go without a godspeed, did you? 
Write to me sometimes when you fee] 
like it, and if you don’t feel like it 
well, just don’t fe shall always 
the best of friends, no matter wher 
you a 1 we not, brother mine?’ 
ee Always, Margaret, always,” h 
hand. ‘* God bless 
“A woman!” 
They were limp and iner ‘It can’t Then the train swallowed him, and 
be. dear: it’ } ise am going as sped out of the city Bren 
now; good-bye,” and he turned and n leaned back and sighed as i 
went out He saw her before the’ great load had been lifted from 


re: shal 


I 
1 
I 


ic 


door closed, standing still and white, shoulders. 
%® 
UNDENIABLE PROOF 


VWAGGLES I never believed Jinks was henpeck intil yesterday. 
] AGGLES—W hat convinced you? 
W acc.Les—He wore the cravat his wife gave him for Christmas. 


Cca~s 
i” a fellow didn’t have a good time at Christmas he wouldn't feel like mak- 
ing good resolutions at New Year's. 


55 





LE JEU ET L’AMOUR 


Par 


iu 
1 


] 
> a 


es 


plate 


tressaillait au 


Lemoyne considérait 
qui perdait. Le 
1e. wes Deaux yeux 


iraient l’épouvante ; 


1¢ 


, des gouttes de sueur 
sur sa tempe, sa main 
convulsivement. 

-ce pas sa derniére nui 

nt Lemoyne. ‘II 
1eure de ma jeunesse 
ide me guettait le long des 


Le jeu m’avait tout pris 


ueme 
} 
A 


1 
ce 


allait t’achever!” ricana Ser- 
Lemoyne haussa les épaules: 
‘‘L’amour me sauva! L’amour sut 
re a la fois et le jeu et la mort— 
iis non comme on l’entend d’ordi- 
1aire! Ah! ce n’est pas devant moi 
1'il faut comparer les ravages de la 
mme a ceux de la table verte! La 
femme pour moi est divine; je ne lui 
lois que beauté, joie, courage, hon- 
woe 
‘“‘]’étais alors un grand garcon qui 
ne désirait rien tant que bien faire, 
mais doué d’une volonté faible. Vif 
comme un lévrier, étourdi comme 
un singe, je passais ma vie 4 contre- 
venir 4 mes résolutions. Néanmoins, 
javais réussi & décrocher l’agrégation 


13 


Rosny 


jétais de 


uverte qul, 


moitié dans une 
fait son 
monde. De cette 


depuis, a 
Pay 1 
ils ic 
l'idée 


aecouverte, je navais eu que 


premitre. Seul, j'aurais été compléte- 
ment incapable de 
bonne fin. Heureusement, mon ami 
rand analyste et expérimen- 
bt tirer l’or de sa 


mener la chose a 


Lac aze 


tateur subtil, avait su 

gangue Bref, 

moyen de faire fortune, mais 11 

‘allait un capital 
pauvres comme Job. 
Charles 


francs indispensables. C’étaient toutes 


nous possédions le 
nous 
nous 


Mon 


mille 


. +7 
de depart et 


offrit les dix 
les économies de ce brave homme qui 
rente viagére. II les 
une idée a laquelle il 
1e comprenait pas grand’chose—mais 


s 


subDsistait dune 


risquait sur 


est lui qui m’avait élevé depuis la 
mort de mes parents, et je ne crois 
pas que mon propre pére efit pu mon- 
trer plus de tendresse et d’abnégation. 
Malheureusement, il n’était pas obser- 
vateur; toutes mes frasques n’avaient 
pu l’engager a se défier de mon carac- 
Au lieu de s’occuper de l’emploi 
des dix mille francs, il commit l’impru- 
dence de me les remettre. Or, 
a tous mes défauts, je joignais la pas- 
sion du jeu, et, le soir méme ot j’avais 
recu les billets, j’eus la fatale impru- 
dence d’entrer dans un tripot ot j’avais 
déja perdu pas mal de louis. Je ne 
vous conterai pas na mésaventure par 
le menu. Ce genre de récit a été si 
admirablement fait par les hommes de 
lettres que vous n’avez qu’A vous remé- 
morer un des dix ou quinze chefs- 
d’ceuvre de lesptéce pour imaginer 
comment, de louis en louis, puis de 
billet en billet, je me trouvai au matin 
nettoyé comme un os de coételette livré 


I 
l’oncle Charles était l’idéal des oncles. 
( 


tere. 





opie 
stupnéfait 
upe 


quelque chose de 


alpitait comme 
Je dis tout bas: 


init 
nnime 


le mes 
, 
comme | 


riette, au 


yeux 
creux ¢ * mit a m nsidérer avec 


attentio >voulus m " 1eT dans 


Le soir, je jouai |] uuis d’Hen- 


sé 


t 


riette. Unechance presque constante 
ve me favorisa. A deux heures du mati 


aence 


, 
du volean. Je di t, hativement, je rentrais 4 la maison avec dix 
fiévreusemen is j'éclatai en san- francs. Henriette m’attendait. Elle 
glots. Elle me regardait avec l’arg et me dit: 
pitié profonde , roilé 
Aprés un lo i 
“Apr 1] 
Tou avez ] 

see \ 
—non a > vous, m i cause garda: te douceur impérieuse 
de notre e le ami. Ily ;% juell puis cette nuit je n’ai 
aurait un moy e réparer le mal. jamais pu résister, et qui tout en- 
Regardez - j 

gardez 


déplais ?” 


tr A . . 
a votre associece. Je com- 


. 2970 11 ne 
T, Mais elie me 


vous semble m’engourdit et me remplit 
d’adoration. 





LE JEU ET L'AMOUR 


le vou- pheline qui voulut étre ma femme? 

irm1 Par elle ma vie fut étrangement belle 
me tendit sa petite main; j’'y et émouvante. Elle me donna la vo- 
lemment ma levre: l’amour lonté que je n’avais pas; un amour 
qui devait remplir toute lagnifique et délicieux, des joies pro- 
gieuses: apres quinze ans de mariage 

us apprendrai pas que j'ai je l’aime autant que le premier jour. 

" ajouta réveusement Le- Elle est pour moi toutes les femmes— 

‘est la for jamais je n’en ai désiré aucune autre— 


Pr 


et je ne pourrais pas lui survivre! 
JUST LIKE MOLASSES CANDY 


E was a bashful, timid 
And had a dreadful 


Whene’er to Sylvia he bi 
His passion to dex 


3ut she knew what she was about, 
And helped the youth to win; 
With easy grace she drew him out, 


] 
And then sh yulied I n in 


NATHAN M. Levy. 


EASILY INTERPRETED 
you had given me an automobile. 


iprseless nightmare—and by the 
’ contraries. 


oe 


BLEAT OF THE SHEARED LAMB 


es \, FSSA EM is a Wall street operator, isn’t he?” Poindexter asked. 
‘ y } 


‘Yes, he operated on me,” Goldthorpe replied. 


os 


AN OPPROBRIOUS PERSON 


| OHNSING— What yo’ mad at Marfa fo’? 


Mrs. Jounstnc—She done call me appropriate names. 


. 





THE SMART SET 


UNCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


R OOM WANTED —Citizen of Rhode Island wants more room. Address, 
X\ -ROWDED. 

Boy Wantep—In fireworks factory. Excellent chance to rise. POWDERLY. 

For SALE—Expurgated copies of Zola’s works. Cheaper than dirt! 
BOOKWORM. 

W ANTED—Parachute jumper wants a comfortable place to stop this Fall. 

ANXIOUS, 

THEATRICAL—Character comedian wanted to impersonate Kentucky colonel 
tank drama. Address, MANAGER. 

SITUATION WANTED—By cheerful and obliging cook, in large family. Do wash- 
ing and ironing. No objection to country. Address, Nora, care Insane Asylum. 

HeLp WANTED—Foolish party, recently dragged into good society by his wome 
folks, wants able-bodied Samaritan to please help him out. Address, LOBSTER. 

WANTED—Young man who finds himself unable to accept a lucrative position 
will be glad to cut his hair and take a job. Address, COLLEGE GRADUATE. 

PERSONAL—Confirmed pessimist would like to witness a French duel; object, 

I ) 

amusement. Address, GRIMM. 

WANTED—Silent partner. Address, MARRIED MAN. 

3USINESS PERSONAL—Customers will please take notice that Swindlebaum & 
Burnupski’'s great semi-annual fire will positively take place next Wednesday night. 

PERSONAL—Entirely unique! Publicity without divorce! Startling novelty 

i - < ¢ 

actresses! Address, I. C. U 

WaNTED—Men to take hold of an electric battery. Address, EEL. 


5S 


WaNTED—By counterfeiter, a partner who can make good. Address, QUEER. 


THEATRICAL—Wanted, sensational drama starring two real safe-blowers, to open 
house. Address, RURAL MANAGER 


For Sate, CHEAP—Abandoned oil well in Texas. Reason for selling, stock- 
holders in the hole. Address, Hooks & KLAw. 


For SaLtE—Daughter of the Revolution, who has recently fallen heir to a 
merry-go-round, wishes to sell it. Address, VERTIGO. 


x 


HIS DELICATE PROPOSAL 


(babr S (on Christmas morning )—What a dear little clock! Who gave 
you that? 
Marjorie- George, of course. 
Giapys—lIs it going? 
Marjorie—Oh, no. George wishes me to understand that I may set my 
own time. 





THE CURING OF 


MRS. MUNROE 


By Havelock Ettrick 


rT “HE past of Mr. Vert Glandyss 
was wrapped in profound ob- 
scurity. He had come from 
knew where, and his wealth 
gleaned from mys- 
s as his identity. He claimed 
w everybody, yet very few peo- 
ild own to having his name on 


sources as 


ntimate acquaintances. 


of int 


possessed of good looks and 
manners, was a bril- 
nguist, and, all in ] was 


ng all, 


nabdie 


ng. Perhaps the re was even 2 
indance of charm about him. 
inly Mrs. Weevil Gunner, who 
C lesiastically disposed, did not 
in him. ‘* My 
said to her greatest 
n’t tell me! That 
diabolical fascinations can ema- 
from but one persen—his Un- 
tionable Majesty! I firmly be- 
ve that if you sprinkled him with 
ly water it would sizzle!” 
But then, as Society remarked, Mrs. 
Weevil Gunner was only—Mrs. Wee- 
Gunner, and Mr. Vert Glandyss 
the fashion! Vota tout! 
Tampering with what was some- 
nes called ‘‘the powers of evil” 
as a favorite pastime that season, 
1 the suite of rooms on the first 
of No. 988 New Bond street— 
re tea of quite exceptional excel- 
nce was provided gratis—was daily 
wded with a fashionable mob, 
otional idlers of high rank, all 
ger to test the power of the King of 
Hypnotists, Mr. Vert Glandyss. 
‘* He is such a dear man,”’ remarked 
a portly dowager, with enthusiasm, 
“that to be put into a trance by him 
and made to do funny things is really 
quite appetizing! I never enjoy my 
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dear,” she 
friend, 


man’s smile 


dinner so much as when I have been 
watching my friends making fools of 
themselves!” 

Among the habitués of the gor- 
geously furnished rooms was Mrs. 
Hallam Munroe, a pretty Canadian 
widow. She was reputed to have a 
huge fortune, an indelible memory 
for a devoted husband, and the small- 
est feet in London. The first named 
she apparently did possess; her coupé, 
so often to be seen in Bond street, 
was quite perfect in its way, and her 
flat in Victoria street was pronounced 
by those who had penetrated to its 
coveted precincts to be in equally 
good taste. There was no doubt that 
Mrs. Hallam Munroe had money, and 
what was equally self-evident, she 
knew how to keep it. 

For three years in succession Mrs. 
Munroe had come from her native 
Toronto to London for the season. 
She entertained lavishly, basked in 
the smiles of Royalty, and generally 
disported herself like a _ butterfly 
among the flowers of that exclusive 
garden, the Upper Ten! The season 
over, she as regularly disappeared; 
the arrival of the date after which the 
mysterious decree of society deter- 
mines that it is no longer chic to be 
seen on the pavements of Piccadilly 
saw brown paper pasted over the win- 
dows of her flat, and the Bond street 
jewelers knew her no more. 

Of acquaintances she had many, 
friends few, but of hunters after her 
hand and wealth there was no lack. 
These were kept at bay both by the 
easy diplomacy of the little lady 
herself and by Colonel Whitelaw, 
a gentleman of middle age and 
unexceptionable personal appear- 
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coming 


1e witty 
Vitti 


reply was 


flavor by 
| 

late, 1 
. 2 

lett 


ant 
chat- 


nth race ] 
th with rage and 


ec had 
, though 
bastic 


l—- and 


nm as 
tha 
which he 
was thi 
tremb 


learn 


+ 
Lo 


I may say so, a charm, 
that I am abl 
place yourself 


“4 


iled in a way 


sn 
better word may be 
rgely;” he smiled as might 
heathe1 
for the m« 
the needs of hu- 
for a consideration. 
the lady men- 
ejaculated. ‘‘You really can 
me?” she exclaimed, aloud 
how delightful!” 


Nothing easier. 


‘fect y respectable 

10 condescende d 

ment to attend to 
manit' ° 
‘*Charming man!’ 


tally 


One hour, three 
or four times a week, spent in the 
hypnotic trance, during which times 
you will read aloud to me, will in the 











your nervous organization 
Naturally, you will be unconscious 
e lesson, if I can so style it, 
vill in itself form part of the 
There can be no nervousness 
a state of insensibility You 
1 without the smallest trace 
ring; in fact, though your 
will be busy, the brain will be 
te repose a 





ng ‘*Do go on; it 


course of time, 
sa mile 
Liv eiliiic 
} + a | 7 ¢ 

Oo the new ordaer®r Ol 


habit 


: 
thus learned. 


} 7 2 val 
1 mental repose will 


of herself, and—you will be 
; tho. ly hle 
In fact, without a palpable 
, 1° - +1] 1117 
on your part you will be quite 


ble of stammerine.” 
i@ OF Stammer»ing. 


A 


Mr. Vert Glandyss had warmed up 


He 


foresaw 
‘Delightful! — quite 
ed Mr 
‘he great man sighed musically, 
1 took an engagement book from 
pocket. 

- ‘ ” — “7 aes 
[he season,” he said, while scan- 


7 


ng its pages, sti promise stobea busy 


but I think I can find you a spare 
r now and again.” 
Mrs. Munroe waited in trepidation, 
st the so nearly 
within her grasp should be snatched 
her by jealous Time. 
‘‘Let me see,” he murmured to 
mself; ‘‘on Fridays, the Duchess of 
Stratton bourne—three to four-thirty. 
The Princess on Mondays, ten to half- 
st—h’m—h’m—and the dear Count- 
ess is so dreadfully unpunctual that it 
is dificult to arrange—ah, yes, here 
we are! I canspare you an hour four 
times a week, say, shall we, from six 
to seven in the afternoons? Would 
such an hour suit you?” 
‘*Perfectly—I shall make it suit!” 


ease ot speech 


nderstand,” said Mrs. Munroe, 


is most 1n- 


” resumed 
High-priest of Hypnotism, with a 
, **Nature will adapt 
things, 
| be obliged to engraft on her- 
The 
immunity from hesitation 
‘ing your periods of en- 


become 


many 


delightful!” 
s. Munroe; ‘‘and when 
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vehemently. ‘I 
ixiety to begin the cure. Is 
it very terrible, Mr. Glandyss? —I 
' becoming uncon- 
’ grow a lit- 

tle pale from excited anticipation. 


‘ 


- . , 
She felt herself 
‘ 


Mr. Vert Glandyss spread out his 
hands in amused deprecation and 
smiled a smile calculated to cast out 


fear from the most timorous of hearts. 


. : : —- ; 
‘*You have seen for yourself, deat 

- 5 tree : 

lady, how s npie it 1s \ little disk 
of metal to gaze at—a pass of my 
" * ! ‘OV 
hands—so!—and heigh presto! you 
are gone! Each successive time it 


trance, and 


becomes easier for me to put you into 
pnotic 


eventually, 
have you under perfect con- 
, a look from me will almost suf- 
to sleep. A fact, I 
he added, suavely, in 
and some- 
from his pa- 
‘*You are lulled deli- 
the 
and vexations of life, and all 
g cured of what 
owed with the 
fashionable bishop—‘‘ re- 
becom- 


ice to send you 
do assure you,” 
answer to an 

what 
tient. 


cious sieep, Knowing nothing ol 


astonished 
nervous glance 
into a 
} 

worries 
he time you are beit 


personally—” he 


) 
I 


eo 


grace of a 


a] 

gard as a very charming and 

ing ailment. 
‘* But—you won’t go sending me 

off to sleep when I don’t want to go? 

—at any place we 

meet? It might be 


gl 
** Dear lady! 


may happen to 


. olecnr - 
so awkward—— 


Mr. Vert Glandyss 


was inexpressibly shocked, and 
showed his wounded feelings. ‘* Dear 
lady, does not a doctor reserve his 


treatment for the privacy that it de- 
I—I—really, I am quite hor- 
rified at your suggestion!” 

*‘Oh, please forgive me!” cried 
Mrs. Hallam Munroe. ‘I quite for- 
got that I shall have to consider you 
as my doctor! How perfectly de- 
lightful it will be to be put to sleep 
like that! But—” her face fell a lit- 
tle—‘‘ will three months be 
enough for the cure?” 

‘** Doubtless we shall meet some- 
where after the season is over—a rest 
for a few weeks will not affect the 
treatment. I shaljl be going abroad 
the middle of July, and I intend mak- 
Monte Carlo my headquarters 


mands? 


long 





ing 
ing 






























































































































n 
laugh 

‘Then, h} 
am not quit 
season, we 
among the fi 
South.” 


‘*Quite so, Mrs. 


ower 


Munroe. 
glanced hurrie 
the clock, ‘‘ you will excuse 
am due at Marlborough House 
to expect you then to-morr 
morrow at six?” 

‘*You may. I am a ‘ 
punctual pe rson, Mr. Glandyss, and I 
] at the moment 


} 


e 


meantime,” he 


for the ni gro boy who acted 

ttons. 

‘* The luckiest stroke of business I 
have done so far!”’ he observed toh 
door closed behind her. 
shot about Monte 


im- 


self, as th 


‘*That was a neat 
Carlo!” 


And Mr. Vert Glandyss smiled again. 


Colonel itelaw remonstrated at 
the last the pretty widow. 
In vain he pleaded that he had been 
the bosom friend of her husband, and 
that he was positive that were Mun- 
alive he would dislike the idea of 
his wife putting herself into the power 
of a man who as likely as not was a 
charlatan. Mrs. Munroe shrugged her 
shapely shoulders 

The Colonel declared 
known her from babyhood, had 
nursed her on his knee, and hated to 
see her taking up with all these new- 
fangled notions, mesmerism, hypno- 
tism—it was painful to him, painful. 


roe 


that he had 


she replied, 

irs older than 

myself, that if you 
were fond of nursing me when I was 
in long clothes, you showed an ext: 
ordinary taste ‘“ 
He pleaded 
for the 
dame, Mrs. Grund 
‘** Good 


child, my dear 


1 


respect 


orTac 
dians are more i 
pe ople 
in this 
Mrs. 


she ma 


who 


1 
Hest 
mca 


- 4 1+ 
to o 


I go to! 

lical aT r 

’ al man, 0 

He is well kn 

and perfectly respectable. You not 
.f 


r Tre¢ 
Te é 


gar Grand Duke as sm 
has ever had in his 


as as 


No, my dear ( 


Mr. Vert 
until the ez 
f you are good, you may 


and my companion, M 


to visit 
week 


en ‘ 


a 
1 
with me 
Tomkins—for our proposed yacht 
trip to the Azores. We will leave t 
dirty London behind us and dr 
ive months on the dear old 

going wherever our sweet wills 
us, and winding up on the Rivi 
somewhere about Christmas - tin 
The yacht is there at Southampt 
eating her head off, and here are we 
going through this absurd treadmill 
ofaseason. I long to beaway. F 
months of doing absolutely nothi 
You may come, my dear Colonel, 
you are not bored.” 

‘*Bored! dear Miriam!” 

**Yes, yes, Iknow. Don’t besi 
she exclaimed, snatching away 
hand from his. ‘*‘ Ah, I didn’t me 
hurt your feelings, dear old friend 
for she noticed that a look of pain 
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crossed the man’s face—‘‘ but rea//y, 
1 must not make love tome—think 
Mrs. Grundy—and you know—you 
st see—that lam happyasIam. I 
ly love my independence.” 
Colonel sighed. 
‘I know you do,” he said, looking 
r with a faithful, dog-like ex- 
ssion in his dark eyes; ‘‘I know 
lo—and I abhor it!” 


II 


Tue croupiers of Monte Carlo Ca- 
sino had become accustomed to the 
sight of a woman player who night 

night, during the dinner hour, 
the rooms were comparatively 
empty, sat stolidly at one of the tables 


ng heavily. Behind her stood a 
nan who from time to time whis- 
; } _ 


to her, and she in obedience 
progressive stakes on certain 
bers, red or black. 
The croupiers are used to strange 
ghts, and after a few evenings 
ised to pay attention to the 
man or her companion, only 
ging their shoulders when 
rge sums were paid over to her, 
wing very well from weary ex- 
nce that the system on which she 
trked would sooner or later break 
down, and the money flow back into 
the coffers of the paternal Adminis- 
tion. They did not see the nightly 
epilogue that was played in the hotel 
at which the silent and seemingly un- 
conscious gambler was stopping. 
Could they have been present they 
uld have seen that the notes won 
ere handed over to the man, and 
player, after having a book placed 
her hands, was awakened from the 
hypnotic trance in which she had been 
plunged for the last hour or so. 
Mrs. Munroe was absolutely uncon- 
scious that she had left the room, 
lagining her time of oblivion to 
ve been occupied in reading aloud 
her mentor, thus completing the 
ure of her nervous complaint. Only 
ir. Vert Glandyss, gently touching 
pocketbook, knew the secret of 





those hours. He knew also that Colo- 


OF 
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nel Whitelaw was expected shortly 
to arrive from London, and that that 
event would terminate his scheme— 
successful though it had been. How- 
ever, the little comedy, as he termed 
it, had proved even more remunera- 
tive than he had dared to hope in his 
most roseate dreams. He had alla 
gambler’s superstitious belief in the 
infallibility of the hypnotized player, 
and he had the advantage of his vic- 
tim’s capital while risking none of his 
winnings. His influence over Mrs. 
Munroe was complete—in her state 
of trance she did and said whatever 
his will dictated. 

‘* Another week of this—if that in- 
fernal Colonel doesn’t turn up—will 
see me a rich man; and then for 
America—and safety!’’ He turned to 
Mrs. Munroe as he was leaving her 
private salon. ‘‘ You will have a les- 
son to-morrow, dear lady?” 

‘*Of course,” was the reply. ‘‘ My 
dear Mr. Glandyss, you have done me 
a world of good—my nerves are in 
splendid condition.”’ 

He bowed with the suave elegance 
of a gratified archangel. 


‘*Dear lady, I’m more than satis- 


fied, believe me. And,” he mentally 
added, ‘‘so is my banker!” 


Colonel Whitelaw arrived late one 
afternoon by the Paris express, and 
after seeing his baggage duly de- 
posited at his hotel strolled down to 
the Casino, with a few louis in his 
pocket, just to see ‘‘ what was doing 
at the tables.” He was no gambler, 
but, with the rest of the world, liked 
his little fling, and as he had ample 
means there could be no objection to 
his taking it. 

He knew that he would probably 
meet Mrs. Munroe later during the 
evening, but he preferred the quiet 
dinner hour for his own little game, 
as the tables were then approachable 
with some degree of comfort. 

The Colonel walked straight through 
the first two rooms, looking neither to 
the right nor the left, into the large 
salle devoted to trente et quarante, his 
favorite game. Here he found what 
is locally termed a ‘‘ good card” in 
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‘ Miriam!” 
way—for 


His 


he crie 
God's 


d again, ‘‘come 
sake come away!”’ 
touch |} ht the 


nsciousn 


voice and 
ection of 


roug 
ess— 
reason Came 
Where am 
wildly, and 
thought for a mo- 
1g to faint. But 
an hysterical 

er her- 


over 


behind 


»is that man?” she demanded, 


voice, of the nearest offi- 


7 

One of the 
rested Mr. 
he lying 


‘ He 


ho had ar- 
for it was 
replied: 
is a man who has been wanted 
past two escaped 
‘isoner, the biggest scat mp 
madame! I must take 
; you please, for you 
constantly with the de- 


detectives w 
Vert Glandyss, 
1} 


thea r 
on tne Noor, 


years—an 


ceased 
He is 
ed voice. 
There was no need for repl 
white face of the man an the 
told 


1 
ly 
1c 


dead?” she asked, in a 

y—the 
floor 
its own tale. 

[he empty bottle of prussic acid 

ost to her feet. 
interfered. 

my card,” he said, 

‘*T am a friend of 
and can be found at the Hétel 
le Paris. will answer any necessary 
tions. Come Mi iriam ! 

He took her rand led he 
from the 

Not a 
they 
race. 
and 
air 


had rolled alm 
The Colonel 
‘* Here is 
thoritatively 


lady, 


que 
arm 
rooms 
word did they speak until 
found themselves on the ter- 
It was flooded with moonlight, 
the sce of the roses made the 


l 
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ee 


she mur- 
placed 


ible—horrible 
the Colonel 
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her gently on one of the seats half- ‘‘ what would have become of me! 
aying palm am most unspeakably thankful that 
is horrible to thir that you have come back to me—I can't 
do without you “ 


hidden beneat! W ing palm; ‘‘1 I 


; : 
could make me 
“7 


The Colonel's face lighted up, hi 


11iS 


pleased—could have me 
his power! horrible!” keen, dark eyes flashed a sudden pas- 
> that met his own. 


stay tlways, Miriam?” 


lips were trembli 


‘* But for you, m 
she went on, 1 closed gently on his 


knows!” she broke ut harply, her eyes gave the answer he wished. 


The Colonel made no reply, 


HIS HIGH OPINION 


Tigi ges 
Of course he ha 
Who occupies : 


FAITHFUL 
| SHALL be with you always, though no 


more 
Our hands may meet, yet 
My love shall * attend 
In the dee} ilence of the ni 


I dare to think of sle« shall 


Your name, itself a praver, and if God please, 
When I have drunken of life’s bitterest lees 


I shall be with you, happy rore. 


I shall be with you always; even when 

The wider sea of death lies dark between 

’ 

My soul will seek you like a weary dove 
r soul’s arms again 

bright glow of heave1 


1 I should lean 


Toward the dearer heaven of your love. 


Ertra WALLACE MILLER. 


LOCATED AT LAST 
pawn — That Jones boy |] 


MatTuers (who has 
body had it. 


1as his father’s honesty. 
had some dealings with /Jones)—Well, I knew some- 





THE THIRD FELICIA 


By Olivia 


THEN ‘The Flirtations of 
Felicia” wa ut on ata 
Broadway theatre in the 

Autumn it met with a tumult- 

success. Not demon- 

certainty 

than experiment had directed 

taging of a which two 

been the ‘‘ novel of 

which month after month 

ood serenely first in those lists 

ng books” that 

pposed to represent the literary 

rences of all the national culture 

res; and which in an absurdly 

time had transformed Bentley 

rington, its author, from a prom- 
imateur into a celebrity. 

months after the first announce- 

nt of ‘* The Flirtations of Felicia,” 

a ‘new author,” its astounding 

nber of editions had roused i1 

Purrineton, who suffered from an ex- 

aggerated nicety of taste, a feeling 

like repulsion. To stand pre- 

nt in favor at the circulating 
‘ies, to be quoted, pictured, gos- 
about in every penny sheet— 

it was almost vulgar, this too 
erous popularity; yet, in his saner 
ments, he could taste an ironical 
in the reflection that this 

ilar fate should have befallen 
who of all others least desired 
had cultivated, elaborately 
uisiteness, the preciosity, that 

id dreamed might one day ap- 

1 to the few. 

Inevitably, as its quality came to 
immoderately lauded, it was 

ught to the attention of the arbiter 

t half the theatres in New York that 

‘The Flirtations of Felicia” must be 

dramatized. When, perfunctorily, its 


Was tne 


n unexpected, since 
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DOOK 
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ertore had 


sé | 


Six Dest-selll 
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Howard 


Dunbar 


author was consulted, Purrington de- 
clared that he would himself under- 
take the task. 

‘*By all means,” agreed the man- 
ager, blandly. ‘‘We must have your 
codperation, of course; and with the 
aid of an experienced playwright——” 

‘*] shall have to do without the ex- 
perienced playwright,” was the novel- 
ist’s rather stubborn attitude. He was 
still young enough to enjoy the sen- 
sation of having his own way. ‘‘ My 
book was not a haphazard affair,” he 
explained. ‘‘ And—oh, well, I sup- 
pose it’s a matter of artistic conscience 
with me. You'll understand, my 
dear sir, at all events, how I could 
not have the story rehandled by some- 
one else, however expert.” 

The manager may not have under- 
stood, but he prudently yielded. And 
so it came about that the play, like 
the novel, was Purrington’s handi- 
work in toto. 

How affectionately personal, after 
all, was his interest in the book that 
had become popular in spite of his 
efforts, was evident from his 
jealous regard for its dramatization. 
Accordingly it was not surprising 
when, on that electrical first night, 
the author, who sat in one of the 
lower boxes—short, small-featured, 
pale-haired, nervous to the point of 
agony—was dragged forward for a 
‘*speech,” he could only extol Miss 
Marchison’s performance as Fe/icia, 
and then broke down altogether! The 
portrayal of the part had quite over- 
come him. 

It may as well be admitted that 
there was something—that there was 
everything—in this character of /e- 
licta to disintegrate emotionally the 
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bitterly than he detested seeing 

Flirtations of Felicia’ 
floors of department 
atronized by chatty saleswomen. 
ire had not fitted him, it was 
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Purrington had not been in love 
often or very hard. His ene- 
ies—for he had them—declared him 
inordinate egoist, and thereby im- 
ne. His friends were beginning 
elieve him one of those rare souls 

hat never find their human com- 

plements, and prophesied regretfully 
that he would never ‘‘ settle down.” 

They glossed over the Marchison 

affair, which was not of a sort calcu- 

lated to add heroic lustre to the 
young man’s reputation, on the 
ground of the actress's intellectual de- 
ficiencies. ‘* Poor old Bentley,” they 
said, extenuating him; and thanked 
heaven that he had, in thus disen- 
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tangling himself, missed—it seemed 
by a hair’s breadth—the marring of 
his career. Some there were fatuous 
enough to pity him openly for having 
suffered the experience of disillusion- 
ment. Bentley was but a child, they 
said, an unworldly chap, with ideals 
left over from a too-sheltered ado- 
lescence. And it was these who 
spoke caressingly of the consolation 
he found in Mrs. Brent. 

Mrs. Brent was Miss Marchison’s 
successor in ‘* The Flirtations of Fe- 
licia.” Her reputation had been 
made in London through certain 
over - sophisticated rdéles she had 
‘*created” in the end-of-the-century 
plays of a few seasons back, and it 
was but a few weeks previously that 
she had permitted herself to be im- 
ported to New York, with consider- 
able flourish of advertisement, as the 
manager’s newest ‘“‘ leading lady.” 

Purrington was present at the first 
rehearsal. He saw a woman tall, 
plump with the plumpness that comes 
after thirty, with an emphatic Eng- 
lish profile and a generously brilliant 
smile. Either because Mrs. Brent 
had the power her managers claimed 
for her, or because the subtler mag- 
netism of Felicia abided with him, 
Purrington was conscious of a dis- 
tinct thrill as she read her lines. He 
tried to reason about it as he walked 
home that night. 

‘* Why should a fellow be such a 
confounded ass as not to be able to 
get away from his own book?” he 
asked himself, in all _ sincerity. 
‘‘“And, after all, did I write it—or 
another man? At all events, I 
couldn’t write another.” 

And he spoke the truth. There 
could be no parallel tg his first great 
And meanwhile it was no 
exaggeration, as he reminded himself 
in his more candid moments, that all 
he was or had or hoped for, so far as 
worldly recognition goes, he owed to 
the disembodied charm that he had 
named Fe/icta and that the world had 
been so prompt to love. 

Although the very intensity of his 
infatuation for the character itself 
made him blinder than others to the 
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actress, even 
friends of the 
inasmuch as Angela Brent 
was known to have a singular talent 
for matrimony, urrington 
was in such matters dangerously im- 
mature. The truth was, however, 
that where Purrington had senti- 
ment—of that most difficult, imper- 
sort Angela had ambition, 
and she was by no means sure of the 
Bentley’s second book. 
Sowhen a certain illuminating hour 
showed him that Angela never had 
been, never could be Felicia to him, 
glow faded from his eyes 
the sunset from the darken- 
ing sky, she coolly, wisely permitted 
their acquaintance to end then and 
there. 


Purrington worked hard all Sum- 
mer on his new novel. It was not an 
inspired performance. And to his 
own mind there was something de- 
plorably made-to-order about the her- 
oine. But the good people who regu- 
late the success of the ‘‘six best- 
selling books” never discovered this, 
and as the first few instalments ap- 
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When she let her soul float into her 
eyes, and sat, as she often did, her chin 
in her palm, her slender neck bent 
broodingly, she was a very sibyl; yet 
when it pleased her to tease and mock, 
when all her dimples fiew from I 
and the laughter never quite absent 
1er voice broke into music—you 
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from |! 


saw her for the witch she was. .. . 


Here you have an array of phrases, 
exaggerated, perhaps, that may sug- 
gest to you this Fe/icia’s exterior, if 
not her actual magic. 

On a humid night in early Septem- 
ber Bentley dropped listlessly into 
the theatre to watch Miss Cavendish’s 
first performance. He had been out 
of town while the rehearsals were 1h 
progress. He would see the first act 
through, he thought. Yet no sooner 
did the actress come on the stage than 
Purrington forgot his weariness, and 
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And in the famous ball scene in the 
tth act, where felicia renounces 
lover because of her imagined 
gations to Constance, who 

and ten minutes later, for dip- 
purposes of her own, 
d to the professor whom she 
s not care a fig for, Purrington, 
getful that the device was of his 
wn conceiving, agonized with his 
roine’s heartache while he thrilled 
ith delight in her enchantment. 
How clumsily theatric Mrs. Brent 
ad been in this difficult scene, how 
alely inefficient Miss Marchison! 

Theatrical expedients they had been 

merely; but here, at last, was the real 

Felicia!—/zs Felicia. 


loves 


is en- 


The spell thus securely cast abided. 
And Purrington, defying 
comment that him far more 
cruelly than the hero- worshipers 
would have cared to know, made 
haste to offer Miss Cavendish such 
adoration as no other woman had 
ever evoked from the man who, 
before he fell to waiting about stage 
had been a notable model ‘of 
discretion and reserve. Largely be- 
cause he believed himself genuinely 
in love for the first time, and partly 
because he longed fiercely to check 
the subdued ripple of ridicule that 
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his dilly-dallying with actresses had 
given rise to, the never quite disin- 
terested lover bent all his strength 
to his wooing. Yet, suppliant as he 
was, he was so astonishingly sure! It 
would be an overstatement to say 
that there was a grain of condescen- 
ion in Purrington’s attitude toward 

»actress. Yet flattery had become 
He was the centre of 
little world. And that his right 
» woman he chose to love could 
isputed never occurred to him. 

not been his from the begin- 

Could : i do other than wait 
touch of his master 
hand? A little difficult and capricious 
she was, certainly, but would he have 
had Felicta otherwise? So with all 
the mad egotism of the lover who 
seeks his bride, the artist who wor- 
ships his own creation, he rushed 
blindly on. 

And one day he rashly forced the 
issue. . . . He had not dreamed 
of an alternative. She had been very 
charming to him. 
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It was Purrington’s habit, his na- 
ture, rather, to suppress emotion. 
He sat cold, silent, with pale lips and 
eyes narrowed in pain. He seemed 
unable to speak for a long time. 

Miss Cavendish, very slightly 
flushed, very slightly nervous, sat 
watching him curiously. 

‘IT may be quite sure,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ that you mean this?—that you 
will not marry me?—that this is not 
a mere piece of—stage business?” 

It was his wounded pride that spoke. 

‘* You know better than that,” she 
interrupted him, firmly. ‘‘ You know 
me well enough to know why I will 
not marry you.” 

‘You refuse to marry me,” com- 
mented Purrington, bitterly, ‘‘and 
then set me guessing why! You 
would dig your little heel into a man’s 
heart, and 

‘** But you’re not heartbroken 
said. ‘‘ You're angry 
cannot make me love you. Now think 
fora moment. You've not even paid 
me the compliment of falling in love 
with me!” 
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because you 
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‘* Are you a casuist convincing me 
against my will, ora heartless woman 
turning me out of doors?” 

sense saved you. “I’m Felicia,” she laughed, ‘* pay- 
subconsciously, thi ing my respects to my creator.” 

would have done no ‘* You're a flirt, on your own con- 

fession. And you've refused to marry 

even follow me on the only ground I can’t contest 

admirably —that of my own unworthiness! But 


lave [really it may be my own fault. I’ve fol- 
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strongly ‘‘It is interesting,” she repeated, 
vas more, but it’s not tragic, because you’re 
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Your emotions are not 
your heart. They are in your pen 
point. Even now you are rather taken 
with the idea I have explained to you. 
Do we need to discuss it further? | 
haven’t in the least distracted you 
from your fealty, afterall. Continue to 
woo Felicia, my dear boy, as one wooes 
And jot down in your 

book that you have renounced 
with good grace- ¢ 
‘The third Felicia/” suggested 
Purrington, whimsically. And he 
actually reached for his pencil. 
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( HICAG ) BOY—I got more Christmas presents than you! 
New York Boy—Of course you did. 
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N ED—Clara says you are a perfect gentleman. 


Frep—Why, she doesn’t know me! 
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GOOD OLD DOCTOR 


iro D Dr. Quack is making money quick; 
ith him ¢ 


\ll the complaints of man w agrees 
And oft 'tis said by both the well and sick 
There's none takes life so easily as he. 
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DEEPLY APPRECIATED 


AGGLES—Why is he so pleased over the Christmas present his wife g 
him? 
WaGcLes—lIt didn't cost much. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


TOUNG WIFE—I am all run down. I think I'll hire a cook, and husb 
my strength. 
Huspanp—Yes, do, dear, and strengthen your husband. 
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DANGEROUS CURIOSITY 


AURA—Yes, you see she told him her father had lost all his wealth, 
just to test his love for her. 
Apa—And the - 


Laura—Well, she will know better next time. 


wo 


READY DEMONSTRATION 


O you think you can make my daughter happy?” asked Miss Thirty- 
smith’s father, gravely. 
‘*Why, I have already, haven't I?” replied Spooner. ‘‘ I’ve asked her to 
marry me.” 
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rt Woodburn in his college days. 
main characteristics he had 
but little in the two years 
elapsed since his entry into 
xr world. Perhaps the flip- 
friend scarce understood him, 
man whom he wrote was 
times sincere; he endeavored 
a) at the root of what- 
ver presented itself to him, and see- 
thought, the principle in- 
tacked or upheld that prin- 
| po ngly. The failure that 
en waited on efforts was due 
her to a misunderstanding of the 
nventionalities of existence than to 
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days of reform he 

uld probably have perished ob- 
scurely for his principles, or have 
been venerated by after generations 
as one of the great ones of earth. In 
the present age, when reformers of 
any kind are generally regarded as 
bores, people with whom he came in 
contact shrugged their shoulders and 
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UNCONVENTIONAL EXPERIMENT 


Neville 


gave him up. The purely fanatical 
world would have none of him; he 
was too skeptical, and somewhat too 
refined for their methods. Between 
the two he could not find a medium, 
and was, in consequence, left much 
alone. 

It was at this time that he first met 
Mrs. Berkeley Gage. She wasa fair, 
frail, tender little woman, with just 
that pathetic droop at the corners of 
her mouth that belied the vivacity of 
her blue eyes, and that told of possi- 
ble hidden sorrow, thrust back into a 
past that was a closed book to the 
world. The fact that Mr. Berkeley 
Gage was a heavy, quiet man, whom 
no one knew, and with whom his wife 
was seldom seen, sustained the im- 
pression that she was not a happy 
woman. 

Woodburn had seen her several 
times and had met the glance of the 
great blue eyes before he was intro- 
duced to her. A crowd of men 
were about her at the time, and after 
a formal word or two he drew back 
and watched her—watched the pure, 
sweet profile and the droop at the 
corners of the childish, innocent 
mouth—and wondered about her. 
The husband happened to be present 
on that occasion, and Woodburn found 
himself glancing from one to the other 
—from the pathetic face of the wife, 
with its delicate beauty, to the face 
of the husband, lounging heavily in a 
doorway, exchanging a word now 
and then with some charitable man 
who addressed him. 

Presently she was left alone, and 
glancing toward her, Woodburn saw 
her eyes steadily regarding him. At 
the same moment her gloved hand 
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They were in Berlin together some 
three months later. They had wan- 
dered about in romantic places; had 
defied the whisper of tongues and the 
shrug of vi1 


. m 
uous shoul 


lers;: had for- 


“tt 
gotten the husband, who sought no 


redress, and who—if report spoke 
truly—still lounged heavily in fash- 
ionable doorways, apparently oblivi- 
ous of the fact that half his world 
pitied him and the other half voted 
hima fool. Matters had not always 
gone smoothly with the man and the 
woman who had erased the name of 
Mrs. Grundy from their visiting list. 
Mrs. Berkeley Gage still possessed a 
longing for the fiesh-pots of Egypt 
which not all the romance of her new 
life could efface, and was jealously 
alive to the slightest supposed hint 
of the precarious tenure of her pres- 
ent position. Gilbert Woodburn had 
a happiness, out and beyond the pos- 
session of the woman, in the vindi- 
cation of a life principle. Dining 
one evening alone in a restaurant, 
a hearty voice recalled him from 
the world of dreams, and glancing 
up, he recognized a man _ whose 
long absence in other lands had 
been one of the minor sadnesses of 
his life. 

They sat late and talked long. 
They were on the eve of parting 
when his friend said, quite suddenly: 


‘I saw Mrs. 
Do you know 
‘Yes, I know her,” replied Gilbert, 
was something 
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what heis the world knows—or doesn't 
know.” 

‘‘Of whom do you speak?” asked 
Woodburn, in a low voice. 

‘‘Of Berkeley Gage and his wife 
How many men have been linked 
with her! Leonard Sutton——” 

‘* Leonard Sutton!” 

‘*Do you know him? He was but 
one. Berkeley Gage would never 
seek a remedy. I heard him say 
once, ‘ The fault is mine; I took the 
child and cannot hold her. But it 
doesn’t matter.’ And I suppose 
doesn’t—nothing matters. Meantime 
the husband drifts through life, and 
has given up hoping; the wife stabs 
him every hour; and the world laugh 
and calls him dull and a fool.” 

How far Gilbert Woodburn walked 
that night he never knew, but the 
gray dawn found him pacing the white 
streets, heedless of everything, with 
that one despairing cry in his heart, 
‘*What have I done?” 
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CONJUGAL CROSS-EXAMINATION 


By Landis Ayr 


ACK, whom do you suppose 
you would have married had 
you never met me?” 

‘ Nobody.” 

‘Don't ; be 

m do you think?’ 

Really, I don’t know.” 

‘‘Well, reflect a moment. What 

| held your preference before I 

tapis? 

No special one.” 

‘Oh, then you had several strings 
r bow?” 

‘I didn’t say that.” 

‘You intimated it.” 

‘‘T didn’t intend to.” 

‘*Probably not. Do you know what 

“d yesterday?” 

‘‘What did you hear?” 

‘* That you used to be very attentive 

illian Ashley.” 

‘“Who said that?” 

‘Never mind. Were you?” 

** Not consciously.” 

‘‘T should think you, if anybody, 

uld know.” 

‘So should I.” 

‘Did you call on her often?” 
‘That depends on what you term 
ften.’”’ 

‘IT presume you took her driving 
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‘Not precisely.” 
‘What do you mean by ‘pre- 
‘She took me.” 
“Well! She must have been anx- 
‘I had no horse and she had one.” 
‘Oh! I suppose she did the driv- 


“How were you occupied mean- 


while? 
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‘*What was left for me but to sit 
still and try to be agreeable? You 
don’t think I read or went to sleep!” 

‘N—no.” 

A brief pause. 

“* jack? 

‘* Speak, mon ange!” 

‘* Did you ever kiss Lillian Ashley?’ 

‘*T don't remember.”’ 

‘*You don’t? Fancy a man not re- 
membering that! A woman wouldn't 
forget.” 

‘* Well, then, you might ask Miss 
Ashley.” 

‘* The 
course.” 

‘Then I 
find out.” 

‘*] think you might tell me.” 

‘*T don’t remember.”’ 

‘*Oh, / know better.” 

‘* Perhaps you also know whether 
I did or not.” 

‘**T think—I am certain you did.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because if you hadn’t you would 
have said no, at once.” 

‘*How could I say no if I didn’t 
remember?” 

‘‘Never mind; we won't argue 
that any more. I know you kissed 
her. Now, didn’t you?” 

‘*T don’t remember.” 

‘**If you will tell me I'll release you 
from your promise not to smoke.” 

‘*Would you tamper with a man’s 
morals? There's a fine for that.” 

‘* Well, you'll have to pay it if you 
report me. Did you kiss her?” 

‘*T cannot tell a lie. No, I never 
kissed Lillian Ashley. Now, where's 
the cigar?” 

**Oh, I don’t believe you! 
laughing.” 
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